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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 

1. The Society shall be called the Mythic Society. 

2. The Society was formed with the object of encouraging the study of 
the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Religions, in India and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

• 3. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen 

and ladieB who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of a Presi¬ 
dent, Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretaries, Branch 
Secretaries, an Editor, and seven other members, retiring annually but 
eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum. 

5. The subscription shall be— 

(а) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(б) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or an¬ 
nually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrocoverod at tho time 
. the second number of tho Journal is issued by sending tho 
second number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub¬ 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
.shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
from the United Kingdom may bo remitted by ‘British Postal 

' Order ’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

/ Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum.* 

6. Tho transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will bo sent free to all members, and which will 
be on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-membors. 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice being given by the Secretary. 

8. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretary, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

9. The Annual General Meeting will be held in July. 

' 10. 'Framing and alteration of Rules rest entirely with the Committee. 

- ‘ . F. R. SELL, 

‘ ‘ . . • Honorary Secretary. 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OP THB 

MYTHIC SOCIETY 

■ • 

Held at Bangalore, on August 30, 1915 
His Highness the Yuvaraja op Mysore, G.C.LE., was in the Chair.’ 

Ho was supported on the platform by the Hon’ble Colonel Sir Hugh 
Daly, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., British Resident in Mysore, Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., 
Mr. P. B. Warburton, M.A., I.O.S., and the Rev. A. M. Tabard, M. A., 
M.R.A.S. 

The proceedings opened with the Chairman calling upon the Secretary# 
Mr. F. R. Sell, m.a., to read the Report. 

THE REPORT 

The year undor reviow has beon eminently satisfactory. Our membership—11 
Honorary, 115 rosidout and 144 mofussil members—though short of our expectations, 
shows that the Mythio Society continues to enlist the sympathies of a large intel¬ 
lectual elite. Yet there are still in Bangalore and the Mysore Province a number of 
gentlemen whose names we are very anxious to see on our rolls as it would bo a 
souroe of intense gratification to us to feel that our Society has the practical good 
will of all interested in and proud of Mysore. 

Our success in Bangalore and Mysore wo attribute to the sympathies His 
Highness the Maharaja, His Highness the Yuvaraja, the other members of the Royal 
Mysore Family, the Honourable tho British Resident and the Mysore Durbar have 
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always so kindly shown towards tho Society. We are happy to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to beg them to acoept tho expression of our heartfolt gratitude. 

Outside Mysore the Mythio Society is perhaps not as well known as it might be. 
We should welcome members and contributions from the whole of Southern India 
and we rely on our present members to help us to realize that ideal. 

Eight meetings havo been held during the course of the year, a new feature of 
which has been lively and instructive discussions bearing on the paper read at tho 
meeting. In this connexion we may be permitted to remind the residont members 
that a largo audience is an encouragemont for the lecturer, renders the discussion 
more interesting and throws more light on the subjeot of tho lecture. It is foared 
that too many members are contont with roading the papers in our journal, forget¬ 
ting that by not attending tho meotings they lose the ohanco of taking part in the 
disoussion which often, is a nooossary complement of tho papor. Each residont 
member is oxpooted to do something for tho welfare of tho Sooiety, to mako it more 
widely kgown, to proposo new members for elootion, to contribute papers and 
articlos, or got his frionds to do so, and if bo has no time or inclination to do more, 
at loast to encourage Looturors by regular ationdanoo at tho meetings. 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, b.a., one of our Branoh Soorotarios, has arrangod for an 
interesting programme for the ooming session. 

Our finances, as tho statement of the Treasurer of tho Sooiety will show, are on 
a sound footing—thanks this year to tho prinooly donation of Rs. 1,000 raodo by His 
Highnoss tho Yuvaraja towards our funds. Tho only rogrottable foaturo is the 
amount of subscriptions due which total up to ovor Rs. 600, rather a largo outstand¬ 
ing for a Sooiety like ours, but wo trust that this romindor will bo sufficient to bring 
in all tho arrears of subscriptions. 

One of our former Joint Seoretarios, Mr. 9. Krishnasawmy Aiyangar, m.a., 
m.r.a.8., has fcnkon up tho ohair of Professor of Indian History and Archmology in the 
Madras University, but we havo asked him to oontinue his interest in the Society by 
editing our journal wliioh ho has kindly consented to do and our formor editor, Mr. 
F. R. 8oll, m.a., has aotod in his placo as Joint Sooretary. 

Tho Mysoro Durbar havo takon into favourable consideration tho question of a 
habitation for the Society, and wo havo every hopo that our next Gonoral Meeting ‘ 
will be held in a Hall of our own. An application has boon mado to tho Imperial 
, Government for a free gift to the Sooiety of all tho Government publications bearing 
on tho History and Archaology of India. Our application has beon kindly 
recommendod by tho Honourable tho British Residont, and we trust that it 
will be granted, helping us thoreby to form tho nucleus of a Library for the Mythio 
* Society. 

The Now Year’s Honours List contained the names of one of our Honorary 
Presidents, His Higbnoss tho Yuvaraja of Mysore and of our working President. We 
know that those Honours havo been conferred for services to the Empire but as both 
are intimately connected with our Society we beg to be permitted, :in our humble 
sphere, to offer them once more our heartiest congratulations with the hope that 
they mayrlive long to enjoy the well merited Honours conferred upon them by His 
. Most Gracious Majesty tho King-Emperor. 
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In conclusion we are happy to record the expression of our gratitude to the 
Leoturers and contributors who during the year have helped to make our meetings 
and our journal as successful and as instructive as both have boen. 

The Rev. A. M. Tabard, m.a., m.r.a.s., moved the adoption of the Report as 
follows:— '. 

Yovaraja Sahib,— My first duty this evoning, duty which it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to perform, is to welcome Your Highness to our meeting. This 
new proof of your practical intorost in the Mythic Society is an honour which wo 
deeply appreciate and also a precious encouragement for the President and members. 
Your Highness’ presence horo this evoning will give, we feel certain, a new impetus 
to our Society and further, more especially in Mysore, the work the Society has 
sot itself to do. 

Yuvaraja Sahib, Sir Hugh Daly, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Secretary's 
Report, you will all agroe with me, is, like the work it purports to review, eminent¬ 
ly satisfactory. 

Tho membership of the Sooiety is not yet what wo expect to mako it, but, as it 
increases steadily year after yoar, it is only a question of patience for us to count 
among our mombors all those, who at least in Mysoro, aro intorostod in the objoots 
of the Sooioty. 

Throe items of tho Report aro sure to be a source of gratification to tho 
mombors: Our flourishing financial situation and tho hopo that, by this time next 
yoar, wo shall have a Hall of our own, and that a beginning will havo boon made to 
provide tho Sooioty with a suitable Library. I take this opportunity to thank onoo 
more the Royal Houso of Mysoro, the Honourable tho British ReBidont, and tho 
Mysoro Durbar for tho help thoy havo givon and aro giving us in thoso throo 
differonb directions. 

As a duty of gratitude tho Sooioty will continue to devoto a largo part of its 
•onergioa to tho study of Mysore. 

At tho last annual meeting, if yon remember, I mado an appoal in favour of 
Southern India, and expressed tho opinion that if wo want to know India, tho India 
of tho Hindus I moan, it is in the study of tho south, that wo must look for that 
knowledge and even then no time is to be lost. The north has undergone changos 
for noarly one thousand years, whilst tho south, as far as manners and customs are 
concerned, is still praotically tho same, though even in tho south a new India is fast 
. coming into existence. But in spite of ohanges, archeological and historical 
researches, in a Setting more appropriate to those studios, will be able to reveal to us, 
at least to a certain extent, tho roal India of old. 

Narrowing down my appeal this year I mako it in favour of tho study of Mysore, 
the land we live in and the land we all love, for, apart from sentimental consider¬ 
ations, Mysore has distinct olaims on the interest of the student of Indian History, 
Arohffiology and Philosophy as she is in some respects unique among the Provinoes 
of India. , 

In proof of this assertion, whioh we all know is true, but which to one, who does 
not know Mysore, might savour of exaggeration, let me quote Mr. L. Rioe in his 
preface to the second edition of the Gazetteer of Mysore, 


• If there be any truth in the observation that 'email countries with diversified 
and distinctive physical characteristics have played the greatest part in the world’s 
history, and given rise to its most distinguished men—Greece, Palestine, England 
and others being quoted as instances,—Mysore, it seems to me, may fairly olaim a 
place in the oategory. Not only does she abound in the pioturesque features of lofty 
mountains and primeval forests, of noble rivers and mighty cataracts, but—to 
mention only a few of tho produots specially pertaining to her—she yields by far 
the most gold of any country in India, and her treasure in tho past, carried off to tho 
north by hjusalman invaders, may have found its way to Central Asia among tho 
spoils of Tartar hordes; she is tho peculiar home of the sandal and also of teak, a 
special haunt of the elephant, roars a famous and superior breed of horned cattle, 
supplios as a staple food of her people the nutriont grain of ragi, was the cradle in 
India and is still the ohiof, garden for coffee cultivation. Thus in every department 
of the natural world sho may claim some pre-eminonco. In tho fine arts she has 
produoed marvellous examples of arohitooture and soulpture. In relation to 
humanity again sho has beon to the two greatest Hindu reformers a homo, for the 
monastery of one, and an asylum to tho other. Nearly every form of faith from 
Buddhism and Jainism to Islam, has hero had its day as sho is now known as having 
largely adopted and still strongly holding a special cult of native origin not conform¬ 
ing to Brabminism. Tho Malnafi region of Mysore has boon tho birthplace of 
royal races dominant in tho south—the Kadambas, tho Hoysalas, and porhaps also 
tho Vijayanagar Sovereigns. In modern timos, tho great general of the age, tho 
Iron Duke, learned in tho Malnad and wilds of Mysoro, no loss than in tho plains of 
the Doooan, thoso lossons of warfaro which onablod him to end the ambitious career 
of tho subjugator of Europe, who onoe thought to mako an ally of Mysoro and to 
oonquer the East. Waterloo may in one sonso have been won in the playing fields 
of Eton, but it wa? Mysoro that contributed to dovolop tho gonius of tho commander 
who oarriod tho day.’ 

Thoso words wore a revolation to me when I road thorn first and to them I 
may confess I owe tho lovo and admiration I havo ever since folt for Mysoro. They 
havo led me to study Mysoro, to explore Mysore and to become an enthusiastic 
ohampion of Mysore. 

Had the talent been given me or the time, it would have boon the dream of my 
life to writo a history of Mysoro, for I believe that at tho present stage a fairly 
complete History of Mysore could be written. 

Unlike many other parts of India, Mysoro has been several times in bhe course 
of tho last two thousand years a self-contained and pretty well defined political 
entity, with indigenous dynasties, a language, a literature and a style of architecture 
of hor own. 

Leaving aside the legendary period wo find Mysoro prominent at the dawn of 
the History of India. Whatever may be said for or against the Great Mauryan 
Emperor, Chandragupta, abdicating to become a Jain and coming to die at Sravana 
Belgola, we are on firmer historical, ground when we connect Mysore with Chan- 
dragupta's grandson, Asoka. Mysoro may or may not be the Mahisamandala 
mentioned in his edict, but the fact that some of his inscriptions havo beon found in 
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the Malkalmuru Taluk shows dearly that if Mysore was not actually a part of his 
dominions it was at least, even in those early times, considered important enough for 
the Emperor to send missionaries to it and have somo of his edicts engraved on 
Mysore rooks. 

The first indigenous dynasty in Mysore were the Kadambas with their capital 
at Banavasi in the Sorab Taluk. This town must be of great antiquity as it is 
mentioned by Ptolemy and also by the Mahawamsa which names it as one of the 
places to whioh a them was sent by Asoka. 

Next we have the Ganges, the principal Jain Dynasty of the South, who ruled 
over the greater part of Mysore from the beginning of the Christian Era to the 
beginning of tho eloventh century with their principal oapital at Talkad. 

But before tho Wodoyars, the dynasty whioh shod tho moat brilliant lustro on 
Mysoro, was that of tho Hoysalas. Essentially Mysorean, the Hoysalas Dynasty 
oould tako its place among tho most glbrious dynasties of Mediaeval India. 
Dwarasamudra, now known as Halobid, if wo judgo by its ruins, must have vied 
with tho proudest and wealthiest capitals in India. 

For several oenturios after the disappearance of tho Hoysalas, Mysore was 
merged into tho mighty Vijayanagar Empire, with Viooroys at Soringapatam and 
Mulbagal. 

Tho two couturies whioh followed the downfall of Vijayanagar saw the riso of 
tho Polegars, thoso giants whose strongholds and fortresses challenge at tho present 
day tho admiration of the man enterprising enough to olimb to their vory summit. 

It has boen my good fortune to make tho ascent of many of them and, to 
mention only a fow of thoso eaglos’ nests, at Maddagiri, Pavagada, Ootradroog, 
Hulyadroog, I have pausod to ask myself what kind of mon woro thoso old Mysoro- 
ans who could conceive and put into oxooution plans whioh would stagger architects 
of tho prosont day. Their history would form another most fasoinatiug chaptor of 
tho history of Mysore. 

That interesting history would be continued through tho Wodoyar dynasty, 
the orowniug glory of Mysore, tho dynasty, whioh has made our prosont Mysoro tho 
model Native State in India. 

.Enough of material has been colleoted in tho Epigraphia Camatioa, the Annual 
Reports of tho Mysore Archeological Dopartmont, in old manuscripts and in eomo 
well written monographs to compile a continuous history of this most interesting 
province from the time of Asoka to that of our present revered Maharaja, His 
Highness Krishna Baja Wodeyar IV. 

With chapters in bold relief on tho Hoysala Princes, the Vijayanagar Viceroys, 
the Pologars, the Mahomedan Sultans and the Mysore Wodeyar names liko those 
of Vishnuvardhana, Kompe Gauda, Jaga Deva Raya, Chikka Deva Baja, would 
emerge from obscurity and take the plaoe whioh is due to them among tho heroes 
famous in Indian history. 

Meanwhile the Mythio Society has gathered some material which one day will 
prove most useful to the historian of Mysoro. Our Editor, Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, m.a., f.b.h.s., f.m.u., in several essays has thrown more light on some 
obsouro periods of the Mysore history. The Rev. E. W. Thompson, m.a., has 
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already given us several papers bearing on that subjoot and has promised us 
another one for the coming session on the * Siege of Bangalore,' Rlr. 0. Hayavadana 
Rao, b.a., bl., has prepared one'on 'Some place names in Mysore, ’ the 
Rev. F. Goodwill one on ‘ The Principal Polegara’ strongholds in the Province ’ and 
Mr. M. T. Narasima Aiyangar, b.a., m.b.a.b., one on ‘Melkote.’ So, as you see, 
Mysore history has a large part in our programme for the coming year. 

If now we come to religion wo find that again Mysore holds a prominent place. 
At Sravana Bolagola wo have one of the most illustrious seat of Jainism in India. 
Buddhism seems to have been flourishing hero too from the time of Asoka’s mission. 
There are references in early Pali writings to Buddhist scholarship in Karnataka 
and inscriptions montion an important Buddhist Mathty down to 1090 a.d. at 
Balagami, the capital of the Banavasi oountry. 

But it is with the rise of the new Hinduism, when Buddhism was on the deolino 
and tottering to its fall, that Mysoro is moro especially concerned. 

W ti all know that there are three main systems of philosophy connootod with 
tho Hinduism of the present day. Tho Advaita, the Dvaita and the Visishtadvaita ; 
all other sohools founded on tho Vedanta are oaoh of thorn an off-shoot or a sub¬ 
division of ono or tho other of those three main systems. Now it may como as a 
surprise to many to hoar that Mysore or tho Kanarose country has been, moro than 
any other part of India, intimately associated with thoso three systems. Sankara- 
oharlar, the proaohor of tho Advaita had his Matha at Sringori, Ramanujaohariar, 
the proaohor of the Visishtadvaita, founded tho Melkote Matha, and tho Dvaita was 
taught first at Ddipi in tho Canareso country by Madhvaohariar. So, Karnataka 
has boon tho cradle of tho present Indian religious thought. Mr. Narasimha 
Aiyangar’s papor on Molkoto will boar on Sri Ramanuja's system of philosophy. 
Mysoro has also adopted and still largely retains the Lingayet form of roligion 
whioh was for centuries tho religion of the Mysore and Coorg Rajas, a form of 
roligion whioh would ropay a doopor study than has hitherto beon bestowed 
upon it. 

With regard to Hindu Architecture, Forgusson reoognizes six different styles : 
Tho Buddhist, Jaina, Himalayan, Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, and Ohalukyan, and 
considers the ono he mis-namos * Ohalukyan’ as tho most perfeot. Well, the so- 
oalled Ohalukyan Style, is Mysorean, it is the style of the Hoysalas and, if wo leave 
aside the gorgeous and wonderful monumonts of Mogul Architecture in the north, it 
is to Mysoro we must come to find the gem^ of Hindu Architecture. 

Lately, an eminent Frenoh Savant, who is a member of our Sooiety, Professor 
G. Jouveau-Dubroail, has written tho History of the Dravidian Architecture in tho 
extreme South. Might not some other member of the Sooiety, Mr. R. Narasimaohar, 
m.a., the Officer in charge of Archaeological Researches in Mysore for instanoe, give 
us a History of the Hoysala Architecture on the same lines as Professor Dubreuil? 

When I have mentioned that in Mysore are found the largest stone statue in the 
world—the Colossal Jain Statue of Gomateswara 70 ft. in height at Sravana Belgola—* 
the Gersoppa Falls which though inferior to Niagara in volume, far oxcels tho 
celebrated Falls of the New World in height—the Kolar Gold Fields, tho largest of 
its kind in India, I think, I shall have made out my point that Mysore occupies in 
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India a place of real prominence and ought to be better known by the student 
of India. 

Much indeed ha3 been done in that direction: Wilks’ History of Mysore and 
Mr. L. Rico’s Works will always remain monuments to the greatness of Mysore. 
Much continues to be done in the field of Ethnography by Mr. H. V. Nanjundiab, 
c.i.b., and of Archeology and History by Mr. R. Narasimacbar, m.a., but muoh 
more remains to be done and I hope our Society, in its humble sphere, will continue 
to take its share in building up an enduring monument to the glory of Mysore. 

Tho field is large and fertile. Whether it be Mysore History, Mysore Arohmology, 
Mysore Architecture, or Mysore the cradle of tho three principal systems of tl>o 
Vedanta or even the natural beauties of Mysore, I oan promise tho sympathetic 
student of Mysore that his labours will be well repaid if he be conscious that ho is 
contributing in making Mysore better known in India as well as in Europe. 

It has already been pointed ont that Mysore had a share in Waterloo as having 
been a training ground for Wellington. Sho will have a more glorious share still in 
the coming final victory, of which wo are all so completely certain, for to help to win 
it sho has not spared either her money or her blood. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, it only remains for me to wish tho Society 
increased prospority, to express the hopo that it will always be worthy of Mysore, 
the land of its birth, and to piovo that the Report for 1914-15 be adopted. 

In soeonding the adoption of the Report Mr. Warborton remarked that as 
Fathor Tabard generally managed to exhaust any subject before a meeting there was 
roally very little left for him to say. The financial state of tho Sooiety was a very 
satisfactory feature, for fchoir funds were better by Rs. 1,100 than last year, 
mainly duo to tho generosity of His Highness tho Maharaja and the Yuvaraja Sahib. 
Ho made an appoal to tho members to increase their number, and, in referring to tho 
prospect of having a habitation provided for themselves, he remarked that it was 
up to them to advertise tho attractions of the Society. Ho had muoh ploasuro in 
seconding the adoption of the roporfc, which was then carried. 

In proposing the re-election of tho Rev. Father Tabard to the Presidentship for 
another year, 8ir Loslie Miller made one of his very humorous spooobes whioh was 
punotuated with applause. The proposal he said was in the nature of a formality ; 
it was in faot a superfluous proposition. For instance, if he (the speaker) were to 
propose any other member as President, they would all say ‘ wo want Father 
Tabard.’ Ho would not therefore think of suggesting any other name so long os 
Father Tabard was willing to occupy the President’s chair. In point of fact Father 
Tabard might well adopt the words of one of tho Kings of his oountry who, in a 
certain .circumstance, had exolaimed 'The State? I am tho State!’ Similarly, 
Father Tabard might well say: The Mythio Society ? I am ' the Mythio Sooiety I' 
(Laughter). 

No other remarks were necessary to commend tho resolution to the meeting, 
but thero were a few reasons why Father Tabard should bo re-elected. Firstly there 
was his fine patriarchal appearance. Sir Leslie ventured to think that Father Tabard 
always had the learned look which fitted him for the position of President of a lear¬ 
ned Society. No other could fill the position with so much distinction (Applause).^ 
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It was customary with' many Societies when about to elcoi a new leador (or 
him to stand up and propound some plan of campaign or scheme of work. Father 
Tabard had very cleverly done this in his farowell address. Having heard that 
learned and oloquent discourse, no one would be able to say that be was a more 
figurehead. On the other hand his energies as President wore only equalled by hia 
persuasive tongue. And then there was the Society ’a Quarterly Journal which 
provided stimulating literary refreshment not only for the learned authors them- 
solves, but also to Philistines like himself I (Laughter.) His (the President’s) was 
also the duty of the principal hooklor, to start disoOssions and draw out tholooturers, 
and thoy all knew how well Father Tabard performed that part of his office. In a 
word they would bo doing by far the very bost thing in re-electing Father Tabard. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Aohyuta Boo in seconding the motion also paid a warm tributo to the acti¬ 
vities of the President. 

The proposal was carried unanimously. 

Rao Bahadur M. 8bama Rao, m.a., then proposed the following namos for tho 
new Exooutivo Committoo for the onsuing year. He alluded briefly and pithily to 
its composition and referred in passing to tho good work of Mr. F. J. Riohards, 
I.O.8. On being seoondod by tho Rov. F. Goodwill who also spoko a fow woll 
choson words, tho motion was oarriod warn con. 

Tho Oommitioo now consists of 

President —Rov. A. M. Tabard, m.a., m.r.a.8. 

Vice-Presidents— Mr. P. B. Warburton, I.O.S.; Sirdar M. Kantaraj Ura, o.s.i., 
u.a. ; Justioe Sir Leslio Millor, kt., I.O.S.; Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, m.a.; 
Mr. F. J. Riohards, m.a., m.b.a.s., I.O.S. 

Editor—Ur. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, m.a., m.r.a.b., p.b. bibx. s., p.m.u. 

Honorary Treasurer and Secretary— Mr. F. R. Sell, m.a. 

Assistant Treasurer and Secretary.—Mr. K. Devanatbachariar, u.a. 

Branch Secretaries .—For Ethnology, Mr. 0. Hayavadana Rau, d.a.,b.l.; for 
History, Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, b.a. ; for Religions, Mr. J. Kann, b.so. 

Committee.—Tho above ox-offioio, and Dr. P. S. Aohyuta Rao, Messrs. P. 
Sampat Aiyangar, m.a., R. Narasimhaohar, m.a., m.b.a.s., E. P. Metcalfe, b.so., A. E. 
Bull, K. Ohandy, b.a„ S. Shamanna, b.a., and N. Madhava Rao, b.a. 

CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. • ■ " 

/ • . 

Tho Yuvaraja, rising amidst applause, then said 

Sir Hugh Daly, Ladies and Gentlemen,— When I was asked to preside at this 
evening’s function, I should oonfess, I felt not a little diffident in accepting the invita¬ 
tion, both for fear of excluding from this ohair a person hotter able to fill it than 
mysel fand of disclosing my ignorance of the researches that the Society oarries out, 
and if I accepted it, it was only owing to a sense of duty towards this Society which 
is trying to do? so much to unravel to us tho past glories of India and of Mysore in 
particular (Applause). 

The Report shows us the satisfactory progress of the Society. Its work during 
the past year has been good and its membership not bad, Its finances are sound and 
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further it has every promise of entering on a more prosperous career this year with 
an increased balanco at .its oredit, with its own Hall and its own Library. I am glad 
to state hero that His Highness’ Government will be able to place a suitable site at 
the disposal of the Society for building its Hall (Great Applause). 

It is not generally interesting, or at least I feel so, to listen to the dry catalogue 
of archwological discoveries, but under such exponents of the Science as Father 
Tabard, you have soen how the results of these researches oan be woven into oharm- 
ing and instructive narrativos. The:Rev. Father Tabard has traced for us the history 
and greatness of Mysore under the various dynasties and has shown in Mysoro the 
homes of tho schools of Hindu philosophy and a distinctive stylo of arohiteoturo 
seoond in India only to tho Moghul. He has oreated for some of us a now interest 
in Mysore; though we were vaguely conscious of it ourselves, yet he has made ua 
feel moro proud of our bolovod country. May we hope that ho will have the leisure 
as fully, as ho has the talent and materials for giving.us in a fairly complete form the 
interesting story of this dear laud of ours (Applause). v 

I cannot consider mysolf to bo vory muoh qualified to spoak on any of the sub- 
joots falling within tho soopo of the Booioty’s work and anything concerning them 
coming now from my lips after what you have already hoard to-day would, I fear, 
fall flat und jojuno on your oars, but with respoot to tho MyBoro history now 
told us, I feel I may perhaps say this muoh. You have just hoard it quotod to you 
from Mr. Bico’s Gazetteer that in its natural gifts and physical environment Mysoro 
has not been inforior to Greooe, Borne or Great Britain, and if wo are tho oreaburos 
of our surroundings, if it was their mountains, rivers, forests and soil that wrought 
tho groatnoss of Athoiis, Borne or Carthago, wo may well ask how it was that 
Mysoro, similarly gifted, did not attain to any of tho high civilization of thoso 
momorablo States ? Tho explanation scorns to mo to lio in the faot that having 
shared tho gouoral curse of India wo have nover had tho security which thoso small 
City States enjoyed and wore at no timo loft in sufficient peace to work out our civi¬ 
lization in full. But times havo obangod now and thanks to Pax Dritannica, war and 
strifo have almost become fablos in India. Mysoro had no doubt, as tho Bov. Father 
Tabard has shown us, a glorious past, one that makes os proud of oureolvos and of 
our country, but it is idle to live on more post tradition, and nothing should satisfy 
us short of attaining and continuing in that high ominonoo of learned Grooce, mighty 
Borne, and industrial England of to-day. Under tho mgis of Great Britain, with far 
groator facilities at hand than tho ancients worked undor, and with physioal condi¬ 
tions especially calculated towards tho greatness of tho oountry it should be possible 
for us all and behoves us all to strivo and beoome the true sous and inhoritors of the 
rioh, the beautiful, the historical, the philosophical and the self-contained Mysore. 
(Applause.) 

It only remains for me to thank tho Society for the honour done to mo to-day 
and for its appreciation of the sympathy and support that His Highness and myself 
may have lent to it. I should hore say how much we all appreciate and thaok Sir 
Hugh Daly for the unoommon amount of interest and sympathy ha has displayed 
towards the Institution reoognizing from the beginning what useful work there was 
before the Society. His good will for and his kindly interest in the Society will b« 
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Jong remembered and ever associated with it. Before resuming my seat I hope I 
may add on behalf of us all here that we fully trust the Mythic Society will in the 
coming years secure the co-operation and sympathy of its members in a fuller 
measure, and gain that further publicity and support it doserves (Great Applause). 

Dewan Bahadur J. S. Chakravarti, in moving a vote of thanks to His 
Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore for presiding at the annual general meeting 
of the Mythic Society spoke as follows/ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

By courtesy of the Reverend and Revered President, and of the Council, 
the most pleasant duty now devolves on me of moving a hearty and respect¬ 
ful vote of thanks to His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore for the favour and 
the great honour which he had done us by coming to us this evening and 
presiding at this annual general meeting of the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 
It seems to me very auspioious and exceedingly appropriate that at this im¬ 
portant meeting of the Mythic Society we should have as our Chairman a 
distinguished scion of a royal and ancient line which can be traced backwards 
through hundreds of years in the History of India until it loses itself in the 
mythic legends of the dim and distant past. Some one has said of the great 
poet Tennyson that if he had not been born the greatest poet of his age he 
would have become the greatest critic of his ago. It may be said with equal 
truth of our illustrious Chairman of this evening that if ho had not been born 
a prince and therefore a natural leader of the people ho would neverthe¬ 
less have bocomo a groat popular leader by his own merits and by his 
numerous qualities of head and heart (Cheers). 

Gentlemen, I am not a believer in tho familiar and oft-quoted lines, viz. 

' East is East and West is West and the twain shall never meet’. On 
tho other hand, I firmly believe that with the advent of Englishmen in India 
East and West have mot very effectively and to good purpose—they have 
met under divino dispensation and have met never to part (Applause)—I 
believe that this union is for the supreme good of the East as well as of tho 
West and that it is fraught with momontous and most beneficial consequences 
for the progress of civilization of humanity. I have firm faith in the 
ultimate result of this meeting of Oriental abstraction and Occidental practical 
energy, of this union of spirituality on one side and material advancement on 
the other, of this fusion of what is highest in tho philosophy of the soul with 
what is noblest in the science of the universe. Out of such harmonious union 
of the East and the West will arise tho true future ideal of man—an ideal 
which will be a real image, as far as finite thing can resemble the infinite, of 
God who made mankind. On the solid foundation of this union of the East 

and the West will rise the glorious fabric of human civilization for the future_ 

a civilization which will be fairer and more lasting than any which we have 
yet seen and which will not be blown away like a house of cards by the 


hurricane of lust nor washed away by torrents of human blood. The closer 
this union of the East and the West, the more thoroughly Englishmen and 
Indians come to know each other, the more complete the intellectual and 
moral fusion of the two races, the sooner will that ideal be realized and that 
civilization attained. Societies like the Mythic Society of Bangalore which 
act as interpreters of the East to the West, help in their humble way the 
attainment of some aspects of this great object as they are means by which 
such mutual knowledge, such union and such fusion of the East and the West 
are facilitated; and .persons like our illustrious Chairman and his august 
brother our revered and dearly loved Maharaja are, aa we all know, amongst 
the finest fruits of harmonious combination of all that is good and beautiful in 
Eastern culture with all that is high and noble in Western civilization. It is 
also for this reason that I consider it particularly appropriate that the chair 
should have been taken by His Highness the Yuvaraja at this meeting. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not wish to take up more of your time at 
this late hour but once again in the name of all of us I would convey to His 
Highness our grateful thanks for his most welcome presence amongst us this 
evening, for his munificent donation which has been announced by the Presi¬ 
dent and for his wise words of sympathy and encouragement (Loud cheers). 

Mr. J. G. Tait, m.a., seconded the proposition, which was carried by 
acclamation. 





THE EVOLUTION OF CASTES 

By R. Shama Sastri, Esq., b.a., m.r.a.s. 

PART I • 

Various theories have been propounded to explain the origin of caste. In 
the first place a Vedic poet himself has pat forward his own favourite theory 
of the divine origin of castos to explain the natural and yet inexplicable 
divisions of the people that ho saw around him. The theory is found saw- 
mod up in the famous Purtisa Sukta hymn to which I shall have occasion to 
refer later on. Then come the evolutionary theories of Sir Denzil Ibbetaon, 
Mr. Nesfield, M. Sonart and Sir H. Risley, a comprehensive summary of 
which is found in the first volumo of the Imperial Gazetteer of India} 
The conclusion that has been arrived at on the consideration of all those 
theories seems to be discouraging and is thus stated :— 

* The origin of caste is from the nature of the case an insoluble problem; 
We can only framo more or loss plausible conjectures, derived from the 
analogy of obsorved facts. Tho particular conjecture now put forward is 
based—first, upon the correspondence that can be tracod between certain 
casto gradations and the variations of physical type; secondly, on the develop¬ 
ment of mixed races from stooks of different colour; and thirdly, on the 
influence of fusion.’ < 

I venture to state that this admitted inability to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the problem is due to want of consideration of such literary works 
as have a direct bearing on the subject. Instead of being a prehiston'o 
subject, as is commonly believed, caste is a historio subject and its origin and 
development appear to bo quite reoent. India had no history of its own till 
English scholars undertook the trouble of making researches and constructed 
a tentative history of India, which, though already an appreciable and bulky 
one, is still growing. Caste, being an Indian subject, has no history of its own 
and appears therefore to be prehistoric. But materials to construct a history 
of caste are abundant enough and are scattered here and there in the vast 
Sanskrit literature of India. They are the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the 
Sutras, |the Smritis, the Pur&nas, K&vyas and Commentaries. A careful 

i Imperial GattUcer of India, vol. I, p. 548, 
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survey of this vast literature with no bias and prepossessed ideas >will not fail 
to reveal the various phases through which caste has passed and crystallized 
itself into its present form. But the only difficulty that appears to be in¬ 
surmountable is that of chronology without which nothing worth the name 
of a history can be related or written. Though a reliable Indian t^ironology 
mdst remain a dream at least for the present, still epigraphical investigations 
have made it possible to ascertain a number of leading historic events of 
known dates and to fix the chronology of the rest relatively to the former. 
Thus Buddha, Chandragupta Maurya, Afioka, Patanjali, Aryabhafcta, Har- 
savardbana, B&na, and other historic personages of known dates have been 
taken as finger-posts or mile-stones pointing to other persons or events as 
being either prior or posterior in the vast wilderness of Indian chronology. 
The date of Buddha’s death being fixed at 483 b.o., the initial point of Indian 
history may be taken to lie at 3100 b.o. as advocated by Professor Jacobi 
and other scholars, or at 2700 B.o. according to Messrs. Bloomfield and 
Pargiter, and other scholars, or at 1500 B.o., as believed by the followers of 
Max Muller. The kings, genealogically arranged in the Puranas as having 
preceded Buddha and numbering about 130 in tho solar line beginning with" 
Manu, may bo regarded as other mile-stones vaguely fixed in the space of' 
about 2,600 years prior to Buddha’s death, with an intervening distance of 
twenty years on an average between any two kings. Thus to facilitate the 
construction of a tentative history of caste, Paradurftma, tho contemporary 
of Vtfv&mitra and of Rama, the hero of Ramayana and seventieth among tho 
kings of tho solar line may be credibly placed at about 1700 B.o. This is the 
date of R&rna and Parafiurftma, at which I have arrived according to my own 
theory of Gavam Ayana, the Vedic Era. This is the date at which Mr. 
Pargiter has also arrived in his Earliest Indian Traditional History. This 
is what he says : 

‘ If we may estimate the date of the great Bhftrata battle as 1000 B.o. 
approximately, Devftpi would be placed about a century earlier. If wo 
further form a chronological estimate from the genealogical table in J.H‘A.8. 
1910, pp. 26-9 (and we have no other basis to work upon), Vitfvamitra may 
be placed, at a very moderate computation, about seven centuries earlier 
than the battle.' 

Those who are inclined to follow the Puranas and give DaSaratha and 
other kings such fabulously long duration of life as 60,000 years may easily 
do so by putting the starting point at a still remoter date, while those who 
follow the other extreme by crowding the 130 kings into the space of about 
1,000 years can likewise satisfy themselves by lessening the average interval 
from one king to another. 


'J.R.A.S., April, 1914. 
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When there is no necessity to trace the course of a movement by decades 
or centuries, then it is usual to speak of such movements or events by literary 
periods extending over a number of years. The Vedic period extending 
from 3100 or 1500 B.c. to 1000 B.C., the Sutra as well as the Puranic periods 
extending from 1000 B.o. to about a.d. 200, or 300, the Buddhistic period 
extending from 500 b.o. to about .a.d. GOO are other chronological devices, 
availed of by scholars when no chronological precision is required. 

So far as the determination of the priority and posteriority of events 
connected with the development of caste is concerned, advantage .may also 
bo taken of the huge Yuga theory of Puranic writers, which, though 
unreliable from a precise chronological point of view, yet seems credible with 
reference to the transformation of customs from age to age. 

• Before proceeding to deal with the subject, it is necessary to distinguish 
between a caste and a class. A casto is an isolated community of families or 
group of families, all of which trace their descent to one of the seven or 
eighteen Ri$is and have no social intercourse, such as inter-marriage and 
interdining outside the group, while a class indicates a set of people, groupod 
according to their occupation or profession but with no social barriers what¬ 
ever with regard to inter-marriage and interdining with other sets of people 
of different professions. Europe has no castes, because tho different classes, 
such as the priests, tho warriors, tho traders, and the agriculturists, to speak 
of the four chief classes corresponding to the Indian castes, are at liberty to 
intermarry and interdine with each other. 

From this it may be surmised that caste is not a social institution of 
Indo-European origin. Had it existed during the Indo-European period, i.e. 
before the original stock of the Aryan people had left its original settlement, 
‘wherover it might have been, that distinction would have left traces among 
tho Greeks, the Romans, and the other European branchesbf the Indo-European 
race. It is true that though ready like tho ancient Hindus to marry a 
woman of humbler origin and to eat the food prepared by a man of lower 
birth, neither the Greeks nor the Romans allowed the plobeians either N to 
marry their daughters or to prepare food for their funeral feasts . 1 But this 
is evidence of vanity of social position or prido of birth verging upon caste, 
and not of caste in itself; for in tho same caste even among the caste bound 
Hindus of the present day it is usual for a man of higher social position to 
decline to give his daughter in marriage to, and to sit at his meals in company 
with, a man of lower rank,—a practice of everyday occurrence with no 
implication of a caste within a caste or subcaste. It follows therefore that 
caste is a social institution of distinctly Indian origin. In support of this 
fact, it may be cited that Vedic India like Europe knew no such thing as 
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1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, p. 340. 
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caste. This is really a bold statement to make before the orthodoxy of 
India, who, following the Smritis of the Buddhistic period, attribute the 
origin of castes to the Creator himself and quote the famous lines of the 
Purusa Sukta hymn in support of their assertion. Still nothing in the 
history of India can be truer than the absence of caste in India during the 
Vedic period. The passage that appears to refer to the immemorial origin of 
castes in the Purina Sukta, hymn can be explained, nay, must necessarily be 
explained as a metaphorical statement showing the relative superiority of 
classes to one another. That from the beginning of the Vedic period down 
to the middle of the Sntra or of the Buddhistic period, the words 
Brfthmanas, Ksatras or Ksatriyas, ViSas or Vaifyas, and Madras meant 
classes rather than rigidly isolated castes, is easily proved from what is 
stated in the SrautasUtrd.ot Drfthyftyana and in the Purflnas regarding the 
function of priests and warriors. While describing the Daftapcya sacrifice,— 
a sacrifice in which ten priests have each to drink a cup of Soma juice,—the 
author of the Srautasatrd quotes a rule laid down in the Brfthmanas that 
before drinking the Soma cups, the priests have to enumerate* the names 
of ten ancestral fathors and mothers each and that if one, or many or all of 
thorn come across the names of a non-Brflhman woman in the series, they 
should leavo her out, and beginning with the noxt Brfthman woman complete 
the number ton by repetition. The Sntrfts in which the above rule is quoted 
run as follows 

3 ^ wenfer ffa ftsrar- 

qSTSTfiflofr 5ff- 

37 m cig wmv: I 

' (The Brfthmana) sayfl that they should proceed (with their respective 
Soma cups) after enumerating the names of ten ancestral mothers and fathers 
up to the tenth man in the line. 

If they come across the name of a non-Brfthman woman, they should 
begin with the next Brahman woman and complete the number ten by 
repetition. , 

Those who do not remember (the names) should begin with the name 
they remember.’ 

From the above Sutras, it is clear that Brahmans during the Vedic and 
Sutra periods used to marry wives from non-Brfthman classes and that the 
sons begotten on such wives were free to exercise the functions of their 



Brahman fathers, whatever might be the class to which their motherB 
belonged by birth. I may draw your attention here to the interesting 
controversy metaphorically expressed in a number of Smritis and in the 
Arthas&6tr& of Kau^ilya whether a son belonged to the father or begettor, or 
to the mother or to both. Drahyayana seems to have held the opinion that 
the son belonged to the begetting father and had a natural right to follow 
his profession. 

We may now refer to what Gautama says in his Dharmasutra (iv. 
22-24) regarding the elevation or degradation of pastes. It is as follows 

* In the seventh generation men obtain a change of caste, either being 
raised to a higher one or being degraded to a lower one.' (iv. 22 .) 

‘ The venerable teacher declares that this happens in the fifth genera¬ 
tion.’ (iv. 23.) 

The following is the translation by Georg Biihlor of Haradatta’s Com¬ 
mentary on the above SDtras:— 

‘If a Savarna female, born of the K§atriya wife of a Brahman, is 
married to a Brahman, and her female descendants down to the seventh 
likewise, then the offspring which that seventh female descendant bears to 
her Brahman husband is equal in caste to that of a Brfihman. In like 
manner, if a Savarna male, the son of a Brahman and of his Ksatriya wife, 
again marries a Ksatriya wife and his male descendants down to the sevonth 
likewise, then tho offspring of that seventh male descendant is equal in caste 
to that of a K?atriya.' 

This kind of elevation of castes seems to have existed more in 
theory than in practice, for as implied in Dr&hy&yana Sntras nobody seems 
to have cared to keep a genealogical list of ancestors to [prove the succession 
of births either through the line of males or of females up to tho sevonth or fifth 
generation, as strictly laid down by Gautama and other Sutra writers. 1 It is also 
not easy to say whether there were any court to award Br&hmanhood after 
obtaining necessary proofs about the purity of the family customs of the 
aspirants, or whether it was left to the option of individuals of reputed learning 
here and there to confer Brahmankood on deserved aspirants, as in the case 
of Satyakama Jabala narrated in the Chhdndogyopani^ad (iv. 4). It appears, 
however, certain that whether this rule was strictly observed or not, it was 
not at all in existence prior to the Sutra period (about 1000 B.o.), for a 
number of instances of the sons of Ksatriya kings following the profession 
of Brahmans before the Sutra period is mentioned in the Vi§nu and other 
Pur&nas:— 

‘The sons of Dhrista (about 3040 B.o.) though K?atriyas, became 
Br&hmans. The Rathltaras (2980 b.o.) are termed Brahmans following the 

iBook HI, Chap VII; sco also Manu, x. 69-73; also Gautama, ii. 6,13,6. 

Apaatamba ii. 6,11,10-11 ; Manu, x. 64-72. 
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profession of Ksatriyas. 1 TheJ sons of Agnivetfya, a king in the solar line 
(2790 B.c.) became Agnivesyayana Brahmans. Likewise the sons of Harita, 
the son of Yauvana6va, are also termed Brahmans with the profession of 
Ksatriyas. 3 Also it is very well known to the readers of the Puranas that 
Mandhatri (2660 B.c.), Ambarlsa, Purukutsa, and Harita are founders of 
Gotras and that Mandhatri himself is the author of a hymn in the Rigveda. 
The sons of Medhadithi who was the son of Kanva (1700 b.o.), a king in the 
lunar line, followed the profession of Brahmans. The Gargyas, the sons of 
Garga, though Ksatriyas by birth, became Brahmans (1700 B.o.); and Kapi, 
the son of Uruksaya, became also a Brahman. 3 From Mudgala, the son of 
Haryatfva (1600 b.o.) descended the Maudgalya Brahmans.’ 4 

From the above facts it is clear that it was only during the Sntra period 
that some retriction was imposed on the freedom of the sons of non- 
Brahman women by a Brfthman father in following the profession they liked. 
As we advance later and later in our survey of the Sutra period, the restriction 
imposed upon tho sons of non-Brahman wives of a Brahman father in follow¬ 
ing the profession of Brahmans is found to become greater and greater; for 
in addition to tho time-limit referred to above, difference in the division of 
inheritance based upon an invidious distinction between the sons of Brahman 
and non-Brahman wives of a Brahman father 4 seems to have been introduced 
somewhere about tho middle of the Sutra period. As we approach the first 
or tho second century of the Christian era, when the Manu and Yagnyavalkya 
Smritis seem to have been written down or recast, the prohibition of tho 
marriage of a Sndra women by a Brahman seems to hvc been introduced 
and brought into force; 4 and during the end of tho Purauic period (fourth or 
fifth century a.d.) even the custom of a Brahman marrying K$atriya 
and YaiSya wives seems to have been given up, as being unfit to be observed 
during the so called Kali age. 7 

As in the case of in tor-marriage, so in the case of interdining also, what 
was once a pleasant social function enjoyed in common by all the four classes 
seems to have come to be regarded as a sacrilegious custom and finally given 
up at the close of the Pur&nic period. That interdining among all the four 
classes was prevalent during the Yedic and tho Sutra periods, is evident from 
the following Sntra passages:— 

‘ According to some, food offered by people of any caste, who follow tho 
laws prescribed for them, except that of Sfidras, may be eaten.’ 8 

‘ In time of distress, even the food of a Sudra, who lives under one’s 
protection for the 6ake of spiritual merit, may be eaten.’ 9 

1 ViBnu, Book iv, 2. 6 GauLma, xxxviii, 87; Arthasaitra of Kautilya, Book Hi. 

* Ibid., Book it. 3. 7 Yagnya, i, 66. 

3 Ibid., Book iv, 19. *BribannSrdiquolcd in the H imvjasindu, clnp i v . 

4 IWd. »Apaatamba i, 6,18, 18-14, 

I Ibid, 
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‘ ^Ood may be begged and accepted (by a Vedic student) from men of 
all castes, excepting the criminal and the fallen.’—Gautama ii, 85. 

' Bringing all he obtains to his teacher, he shall go begging with a vessel 
in the morning and in the evening, and he may beg from everybody except 
lowcaste people unfit for association with Aryaa and the criminal.’ 
Apastamba i. 1, 3, 25. 

Brahmans, Ksatriyas, and VaiSyas shall beg their food daily either in 
the houses of people of their respective classes or in the houses of people 
of all classes.’ 1 * 3 

‘ A Vedic student may beg food from people of all the four classes, if he 
cannot get food in tho first three.’* 

'He shall beg his food in the houses of only good Ksatriyas and 
Vaifiyas devoted to the observance of their respective duties; but in times of 
distress, he may beg his food from people of all the four classes.* s 

' The employment of a Sudra in cooking and other works by Brfthmans 
should be avoided during the Kali ago.’ 4 

ft is clear from the above quotations that the older the Sutras, the fewer 
are tho restrictions, and the later the Sutras or Smritis, the greater is tho 
number of restrictions imposed upon the observance of inter-marriage and 
interdining among all the four classes. It follows therefore that what are 
now called tho four castes were during tho Vedic period merely classes with 
freedom to chaDge class-occupations and that during the Sutra period 
restrictions in one form or other began to bo imposed on inter-marriage, inter¬ 
dining, and change of classes and class-occupations to such an extent that 
towards the close of the PurSnic period in the fifth century a.d. there 
appeared rigidly isolated castes in the place of the ancient classes. The 
prohibition in the Purapas of the observance during the so-called Kali age of 
certain customs that were admittedly observed during the previous ages 
corroborates the same faot. The customs that are prohibited for the Kali 
age are thus enumerated in the Brihann&radiya Purdna quoted in the 
Nirnayasindhu (Chap, iv):— 5 

3W efifowffa 

SWffqrcTOtaR: I 

ftsTRiw i 

« 'O 

i Quoted by VaidyanUtha iu his Varniiramdkinda. 1 Quoted in the Xirnayaiindhu, IV. 

•Ibid. *Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 




i^trcflcfnrrr qiw ^ i 

iRfawtaft B 

^rnwffiwt *Ti«q«j wr m: i 
^RpqqNifeqJT «rnjfar| JTsftfw 0 

* Then the customs prohibited for the Kali age are thus enumerated in 
the Brihanndradlya :— 

Admission of seafarers back into the society; the embracing of asceticism 
and the holding of a water vessel made of dry bitter gourd; marriage 
of girls of other than their own class by men of the threo upper 
classes; the custom of deputing a brother to begot a son on the wife 
of his dead brother; the slaughter ‘of a cow on the occasion of the 
entertainment of a guest; the use of flesh in ancestral ceremonies; 
the embracing of the religious order or ,life of a hermit; the re¬ 
marriage of a widowed virgin maiden; the observance of bachelor¬ 
hood for a long time; the performance of human and horse sacrifices; 
the custom of making a long and difficult journey, courting death; 
and the slaughter of a cow in sacrifice.’ 

The Brahmapur&na, as quoted in the Hemadri, includes drinking of 
liqnor among the above prohibitions. 

Again on the authority of Madhavlya and Prithvlchandrodaya, the 
following customs are also forbidden during the Kali age:— 

wroni swrfW jsrfsc w*m i 

1^83 fwsran? famn: i 

«• 

TOFirfi** fqrcrfq ^ o 

‘The sojournment of Br&hmans; smoking; though sastraic, the 
taking back into the society of women outraged by force; the custom 
of an ascetic begging his food from people of all the four classes ; 
and the employment of a Sudra in cooking and other acts by * 
Brahmans and other high-class people. 

With reference to the observance of these customs during the previous 
ages, i.e. evidently during the Vedic and the Buddhistic periods, Kamalakara 
says that the prohibition of the observance of these customs during the Kali 
age clearly implies the validity of their observance during the previous ages. 

It is clear therefore that all these customs and especially the customs of inter¬ 
marriage and interdining among the four classes, flesh-eating, the drinking 
of liquor, smoking, sea-voyage, remarriage of widows, and the employment of 
6udras as cooks in the houses of Brahmans and other high class people were 
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in observance from 3100 b.c. down to 500 b.c. and that they disappeared 
one after another in the course of the six or seven centuries from 500 u.o. to 
the second century a.d., converting the four free classes into four or more rigid 
and isolated castes, until at last all of them became obsolete during the fifth 
century a.d. emboldening the Puranic writers of the times to declare that 
they were valid observances only in remote ages. 

Now the questions that crop up are (1) Why did those customs dis¬ 
appear? (2) Why did they prove distasteful to our ancestors of the pre- 
Christian era, while all those customs and especially the customs of inter¬ 
marriage and interdining among all the four castes or classes, sea-voyage and 
remarriage of widows appear so dear to our heart? Surely there must have 
been a powerful cause or causes, discernible oven to our eyes, causes that 
made these customs disagreeable to our ancestors, though they had beon preva¬ 
lent for a long time previously. The only thing on which we can lay our 
finger as a sure cause appears to me Buddhism and Buddhistic preaching 
allied with Jainism and the preaching of the Jainas. What did they 
preach? As known to many of you that are well acquainted with 
Buddhistic literature, they preached (i) celibacy and renunciation as 
opposed to marriage of many wives from various classes; abstemi¬ 
ousness as opposed to flesh and liquor; the vow of kindness to ani¬ 
mals as opposed to animal sacrifices; the life of a nun in a nunnery as 
opposed to the remarriage of widows and a number of superfine ethical 
and philosophical doctrines as against the chanting of the Vedas. They 
condemned in ono voice the innumerable Vodic animal sacrifices together 
with the flesh-eating which they entailed ; the Soma libation together with 
the drink of intoxicating liquors to which the custom of Soma drinking led 
the Brahmans; the niyoga or the custom of deputing some one to begot a 
son on another’s wife together with the looso sexual morality which it in¬ 
volved ; and tho marriage of girls after puberty together with the evil conse¬ 
quences of unchastity, as clearly illustrated in tho story of Satyakama 
Jabala, narrated in the Chhandogyopani§ad (iv, 4); and the remarriage of 
women whose husbands had long gone abroad or had died, together with the 
sexual incontinence which those loose marriages gave rise to, as condemned 
by Amitagati in his Dharmaparikqd. 

The story of Satyakama^Jabala which illustrates not only tho loose 
sexual morality of women of the pre-Buddhistic period, but also the ease with 
which young men of those days could adopt any profession they liked is thus 
narrated in the Chh&ndogyopanisad (iv, 4) 

‘ Satyakama, the son bf J&bSla, addressed his mother and said: ‘ I wish 
to become a Brahmachdrin (religious student), mother, of what family am 
I?' 

‘ She said to him: “ I do not know, my child, of what, family thou art. 
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In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant (waiting on the 
guests in my father’s' house), I conceived thee. I do not know of what 
family thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama. Say thou art 
Satyak&ma Jabala.” 

“ He, going to Gautama Haridrumata, said to him : ‘ I wish to become 
a Brahmach&rin with you, sir. May I come to you, sir ? '” 

* He said to him : “ of what family are you my friend ? ” ’ 

✓ ‘ He replied: “ I do not know, sir, of what family I am.” I asked my 
mother, and she answered : “ In my youth when I had to move about much 
as a servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what family thou art. I 
am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama “ I am therefore Satyakama 
Jabala, sir ” ’ 

‘ Ho said to him: no one but a true Brahmana would thus speak out. 
Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have not swerved from 
the truth.' 

Regarding the condemnation of widow-remarriage and other old 
Brakmanic customs by the Jainas, the followiug verses, purporting to be the 
speech of an imaginary character travelling in the aerial regions, appear in 
the Dharmapankid of Araitagati, a Jaina writer, who, as stated by himself 
in the introduction to the work, lived in tho year 1070 of Vikramatfaka™ 
a.d. 1014:— 

qiar fanram sr wiqpito Sfflsrar i ' 

fqtaiq srcfsw *rcr ggrcaqteRT: u 

q stasffci q}<ror tairrf i 

stair: tforftc; qtar: « 

BfcT I 

c 

fqq^ B 

qttq# jqwfOTC *T#fc1 I 
nft&TC stafa war gat n 

fas* sO&r srpt Bfct «aq u 

^ « C'O 

‘ When I saw my (widowed) mother being wedded to another, I narrated 
my relationship with her and asked the pious men: “ Pray tell me whether 
there is no sin in her being married to another.” 
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“ \Vhen it is said that Draupadi had the five sons of Pandu as he£ 
husbands, where is sin for thy mother, if she has two husbands.” The 
husband being dead by misfortune, the maiden, though once betrothed, 
deserves the rite of marriage consecration for a second time.' The woman 
that has brought forth a child has to wait eight years, while a maiden should 
wait (before marrying another) only four years, if the husband has gone 
abroad. If second husbands are married for reasons mentioned in the five 
enumerated cases, there is no guilt for the women, as stated by Vyasa 
and others.’ 

While thus thousands of Jaina and Buddhistic priests, living a pure celi¬ 
bate life without flesh-eating and liquor-drinking, were incessantly preaching 
against social and religious customs, which appeared evil, in the light of their 
new code of morality customs which have now again put on an attractive 
garb in the sight of many of us, it was by no means unnatural the Brahmans 
of those days could not help giving up the observance of those and other 
condemned customs and passing unconsciously into rigid caste folds. It is 
easy to perceive that if the Brahmans of the Gupta period ceased to continue 
to observe the long-established custom of marrying wives from the three lower 
classes, it was not from any intention on their part to preserve the purity of 
their blood, for it was already tainted and saturated with that of the other 
classes. It appears to be mainly an act of self-presorvation against the 
charge of sexual intemperance brought by the Jaina and Buddhist monks. 
It is also easy to perceive^that if they discontinued the immemorial custom 
of eating flesh and drinking liquor along with the employment of flesh-eating 
people as cooks in their households, it was not from any love of vegetaria¬ 
nism, but mainly from a determined effort to avoid the charges of intempe¬ 
rance and cruelty to animals brought against them by the Buddhists. Thus 
tho passing of the Brahmans from class life into caste lifo was neither a divine 
command nor a phenomenon brought about suddenly under tho influence of 
a magic wand of a sage or a number of sages or Smiriti writers. It may, on 
the other hand, be safely asserted that it was brought about against the will 
of the Brahmans themselves; for it demands a good deal of self-denial to give 
up the pleasures of the bed and the table. As a compensation for this self-denial, 
the reformed or reforming Brahmans apparently perceived a decided advant¬ 
age accruing to themselves; for that reform moved a death blow to the 
existence of Buddhism itself. The reformed Brahmanism which included in 
itself all the ethical and philosophical tenets of Buddhism in its Mahayana 1 
form with the restoration in addition of the authority of the ancient Vedas 
and Vedic sacrifices together with the Puranas and Puranic gods and the 
Tantr&s and the Tantric gods, seems to have been hailed with a sigh of relief 


i Early History 0 / India, third edition, p. 302. 
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by the common people, the VaiSyas and the Madras who seem to have disliked 
the dry and atheistic, though highly moral, religion of Buddha. 4 It demanded,’ 
says Mr. W. Crooke, 4 from its followers a standard of morality much in 
advance of their stage of culture. It involved the discontinuance of sacrifice, 
and of the myriad methods by which the Hindu has ever tried to win the 
favour or avert the hostility of his gods. It abolished such a vague entity 
as Brahma, into whom every Hindu hopes to be absorbed, and it substituted 
Nirvftna, or extinction, as the end of all things.’ 1 

Thus with the introduction of flesh and liquor as articles of diet not 
condemned for the common people, the Vaidyas and Madras seem to have 
formed themselves into separate castes, following the Brfthmans. 

As regards the Ksatriyas, there seems to be a long hidden history, 
attended with bloody revolution. 

But as I have already taken a good deal of your time, I reserve that 
theme for another occasion. 


I Imptrial CaretUer of India , p. 412. 



THE TEMPLE OF SRI KUMARASWAMI 
AND SOME OF ITS LEGENDS 

By M. Gopala8wami Mudaliar, Esq. 

This ancient temple is situated about six miles from 8andur, a native state in 
the Bellary District, in a most picturesque valley surrounded by several ranges 
of hills. The Raja of Sandur is its hereditary trustee and the deity owns as 
many villages as the Raja himself and the whole estate is managed by his 
Dewan aided by a Devast&nam Committee composed of paid clerks. The 
normal annual income of the temple amounts to Rs. 12,000, a year and the 
abnormal income once in three years consists of the tolls levied on each pil¬ 
grim who visits the 'God' and that amounts to about Rs. 80,000. At 
one time, in that valley, where the temple is situated, there must havo been 
more than one populous villago but now there is none and the temple with 
its various adjuncts is the only place where people live. These villages have 
evidently disappeared like some others in the plains near about Sandur on 
account of its malaria and other ills attendant thereon. There is a largo 
establishment maintained in the temple. All Brahmanas who visit tho 
temple are fed at its expense for one day while Gosayees and other wander¬ 
ing devotees who visit it are given either food or rations for three days. 
There are several Mantwpams, some of them in much disropair, which can 
accommodate- these pilgrims. 

In order to go to this temple, one has to alight at Tomagal station 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway (narrow gauge) which is 
about twenty miles from Bollary and from this place begins a journey in a cart 
or tonga across the mountain slopes for a distance of fifteen miles before one 
reaches Sandur, where it would be most convenient to halt for rest and food. 
There is a d&k bungalow of the Raja and a beautiful Chattram built by tho 
late Dewan, Dewan Bahadur Kothanda Rama Naidu, whose uninterrupted 
regime of seventeen years during the Raja’s minority is quite a record, and who 
on account of such continuity, has considerably improved the state in all its 
aspects. But what one is most remarkably struck with is the wide streets 
paved with broad stone at the borders, with clear and well defined side-drains 
built also of stone and slabs. There is not a single narrow alley or 
lane, and, what is still more surprising, the frontage of all the houses aro 
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roofed with clean cut Mangalore red tiles, which give such a uniformity of 
view that the site is really lovely and reminds one of the descriptions of 
some of the rural areas in England. In these days of town-planning and 
town-planning experts, the study of the evolution of this small town is most 
interesting. The late Dewan with autocratic powers answerable to none ex¬ 
cept nominally to the political agent at Bell ary, with undoubted reputation 
for honesty and single-minded devotion, used his powers well and evicting a 
number of people from their congested, ill-ventilated, unhealthy and unwhole¬ 
some mud hovels, has housed them in well built and well ventilated, pucoa 
houses of mud and stone. Being the sole authority there were not the 
tortuous methods of an enquiry, an estimate, a valuation, a proclamation and 
then a formal acquisition and demolition with heavy money compensation. 
New houses were made ready and those whose houses were to be demolished 
were asked to take house for houso. Thus in a short space of five or six years 
dirty old Sandur was converted into a neat little town. There are some 
temples in and around Sandur which are well worth a visit. One of these 
is ‘Vittoba’ temple situated in the heart of the town and built by one of the 
Ranis with stones actually pilfered from tho ruins of Vijayanagar temples 
(Harapi^ about 200 years ago. It is a vory neat temple, not of gigantic 
proportions, but evidently built with much care, for it is very symmetrical 
and impresses one at once with its rosthetic beauty. It has ample endow¬ 
ments. Next isthosmall little tomplo of Narasimha, two miles from Sandur, 
situated on a little eminence adjoining a big rock facing a gorge between 
two range of hills. The awe-inspiring solemnity and grandeur of the scene 
which one meets here beggars all description. If, to the natural grandeur 
of the samo, is added tho occasionally-to-be-seen rapid flow of the torrent 
below it will bo indeed a sight for the gods. With this impressive scene before 
it the temple must have been built to glorify the namo of the lord ofjthe creation. 
The temple is a vory small one and judging from its crudeness and 
insignificance it must have been a very old one built long before the 
ora of the Vijayanagar dynasty. Unfortunately there are no inscriptions or any 
other written data anywhere to elucidate the period of its birth. There 
is only one stone to be found with an inscription on the road side at the 
entrance to the temple street. It bears the name of tho Hindu year and 
the name of the donor of a certain land to tho deity. The Hindu Calendar 
consists of a cycle of sixty years, and it will be difficult to ascertain which cycle 
is referred to, but the name of tho donor indicates clearly that the temple 
must have been built long before tho present dynasty of Sandur Rajas settled’ 
down there, for it refers to the chief of Gudukotai, who, local history 
informs us, was the master of these domains. The imagp in the temple 
consists of a big Saligrama of Narasimhavatara which tradition says is 
swayambu (self-born). There is a big street laid down in which there takes 


place the procession of the car on the Narasimha Jayanti day. This temple 
is also under the management of the Dcvast&nam Committee. * 

Five miles of the road leading to Kumaraswami temple is an open 
country road which is now being well laid out with metal and gravel by the 
present energetic and cultured Dewan. The carts can easily go over this, 
and when you reach the base of a hill, the road stops there, and an ascent 
begins round several hills covered with all kinds of jungle trees, in some in¬ 
stances sandal-wood trees predominating. The state and the temple are 
deriving much revenue from the sale of these trees, and the whole district is 
practically dependent upon this forest for its sandal-wood. At the base of 
this ascent, on the edge of a deep precipice of rock, in dense wood, is situ¬ 
ated a small shrine with a small Lingam which is called ‘ Har Sankar.’ This 
place is remarkable not only for its picturesque scenery, but also for a small 
waterfall which has been directed to fall through the mouth of a bull. It is 
a very small ono, three to four inches in diameter, but, the fall is said to be 
incessant and the water is both cool and sweet and, after tho tiresome 
journey, on a hot summer morning, is most refreshing and invigorating. 
There is a Brahmachari Brahmana priest here to worship the idol and ho 
is a young man of four and twenty who is known to bo living on horbs, fruits 
and cocanuts, spending the greater part of his time in a big cave in tho 
vicinity, studying tho Vedas and Vedangas. His robustness and sturdiness 
surprise every one when it is learnt that he does not live on cooked rice. 
There is a certain halo about him which is bewitching. 

The ascent from this place up to tho temple is broad enough for carts 
to pass, but it is so straight and steep that it would be dangerous to attompt 
to travel by this means. Hence ono has to trust himself either to his own 
limbs or that of some one else a man or a brute. A ride of three-quarters of 
an hour, with halts hero and there, to recover one’s breath is amply repaid 
by a magnificent panorama of the surrounding hills. 

The temple is situated in the hollow of a series of hills converging 
to a particular point. The temple proper is evidently ono of great antiquity 
' judging from its structural appearance. It does not compare favourably 
with any of those superb and splendid buildings which were built by Vija- 
yanagar or by Chola, Pandya, or Chalukya kings. In its architectural 
simplicity as well as in design of construction it reminds one of the 1 Vit$oba’ 
temple at the Pandarapur in the Deccan. In intensity and volume of the 
devotion evinced by its devotees, it bears also the closest resemblance to that 
temple. Adjoining this, on the left, there is a temple dedicated to ‘ Pftrvati 
the mother of Sri Kumaraswami. There is a great contrast between these 
temples. The latter must be of much later origin, for its structure is grand¬ 
er and approximates to thelater Dravidian architecture. Unlike the general 
run of Dravidian temples, it, however, is a curious mixture of Indo-Sarcenic 



design- for there is a dome on the inner shrine and a concave flooring of 
chunam over the flat stone roof of the central courtyard. The atones re¬ 
quired for-these temples must have been carted from tho!plains below, for the 
surrounding, hills are not of stone but of hard solid gravel, covered with 
dense forests, and it is no mean tribute to the engineering skill of ancient 
days that it was possible to raise these structures. The later additions 
to the temples consist of an underground small shrine to the right of the 
main temple, dedicated to * SIVA father of Sri Kumaraswami, and 
Mantapams of various sizes, in and around it. That these are modern, is 
evident from their design and from the still more pregnant fact that they 
are built of small stones and covered with roofs in which teak and tile 
figure prominently. 

As to the origin and the founder of the temple, there are no records 
extant. There are but two inscriptions in the temple, both evidently patents 
or Sanads evidencing the grant of certain villages. These inscriptions take us 
back only about three centurios, but the temple must be of much more anoiont 
origin. The temple authorities point to a book in Devanagari characters 
consisting of sixteen cantos placed by the side of the god as the authoritative 
exposition of the origin of the temple and its deity. On a closer inspection, 
it proved to bo a manuscript copy of the famous poems Kumara Samb- 
hava of Kalidasa. This book narrates the story of the birth of Sri Kuraara- 
swami, his installation as the generalissimo of the angelic forces to lead 
against the infamous Rakshasa ' Tarakasura ’ and his final victory. But 
what bearing this book has upon the origin of the temple, it is impossible 
to imagine. A reference to the book is enough to satisfy the curiosity of any 
of the pilgrims, if indeed he dares entertain any such spirit of enquiry. Wo 
have to fall back upon the local legends as to the origin of the three temples 
situated in one and the same compound. 

One of the legends says, that when the angels prayed to Sri Kumara¬ 
swami to accept the leadership of their forces to wago war against 
‘ TftrakSsura,’ the arch enemy of the Devos, who had been harassing the 
pious and the devout in various ways, and was even aspiring to the throne of * 
Indra himself, he consented and was installed as such by Devas assembled in 
full court at this place. This installation ceremony took place in Kartika 
Sudda Pournavami of a Hindu leap year, that is the year in which an 
intercalary month appears in the Hindu Calendar. To mark this important 
epoch and in commemoration of this grand event, Sri Kumaraswami 
consented to stand still there, and a temple was built to shelter him. 
As his father and mother also were there to witness the ceremony and 
bless him, they also consented to remain there, and temples have also 
been built for them. 

Yet another legend is told which is even more romantic. After the 
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defeat of 4 Tfirakasura,’ while Sri Kumaraswami was wanderi qj among 
these woods, his mother one day approached him with a request that he 
should wed a girl whom she had selected, and on being questioned as to how 
she looked, he was told that she resembled herself, whereupon he grew 
indignant and vowed that he would not marry a girl who was mother¬ 
like, and for the matter of that he would not marry any girl at all, as 
she must necessarily be of the same sex as his mother. She in turn was so 
vexed at this furious resolve that she charged him with 1 ingratitude, and 
indignantly demanded of him the mother’s milk he freely imbibed at her 
breast in his infancy. Sri Kumaraswami then vomited forth the milk, and 
it is alleged to have fallen on a small hillock opposite to the temple, where, to 
this day, a big pit is dug up during the festival, and the clay removed there¬ 
from, which proves to be vibhuti, the sacred ashes so much prized by devout 
Sivites. This pit is then covered up with all kinds of materials and they are 
all transformed into ashes in the course of three years. The mother was 
only more vexod at this and the father had to intervene to appease the 
wrath of the wife and son. To commemorate those events, temples have 
been built for the son, the fathor and tho mother. 

There is yet another legend which differs slightly from the above. 
According to this legend it was tho son that requested tho mother to select a 
girl for him, and when questioned as to what sort of girl she was to be liko, he 
answered that she was to be like his mother, which so enraged her that she 
charged him with ingratitude, and challenged him to give back all the milk 
with which she had nursed him, when to her chagrin and dismay he vomittod 
all the milk. 

These legends account for tho extraordinary fact, that is almost unique 
in tho annals of the temples throughout tho length and breadth of India 
that no woman be she a girl, a maid, a married woman, or a widow, 
ever visits this temple nor is sho permitted to do so by tho temple authori¬ 
ties. 

Shrouded in antiquity and legendary lore, it may not be possible exactly 
to trace the origin of the temple and its deity. But that it was built 
with human hands and that, at the period of the Brahminical Renaissance, at 
or about the fall of Buddhism in India, is almost certain from its structu¬ 
ral apprearance. Whatever might be the origin of the temple and its deity, 
the fact remains that it is a famous place of pilgrimage, and that thousands of 
people come from far off places like Kashmir, Guzarat and Assam. The idol 
of Kumaraswami is one of the most beautiful pieces of sculpture one comes 
across with anywhere in India. In form, giace, and symmetry it stands un¬ 
rivalled just of a man’s height its features are so classically chiselled that 
they all stand in bold relief and it impresses one at once with its beauty and 
proportion. When the idol is dressed and decked and is seen from the central 



court, it can easily be mistaken for a real human personage of exalted rank 
and .position. No wonder that no woman is tempted to enter the sacred 
precincts and men are attracted from far and near and are fascinated with 
the divine presence. 





SACRIFICES ANCIENT AND MODERN 

By B. M. Rangayya Naidu, Esq., B.A. 

In the second number of volume five of this journal, the immolation of 
tho animal, on the altar, as a vicarious offering to the gods, at the Agnish- 
toma-sacrifice, was described briefly. The gods commenced with the immo¬ 
lation of man in the first instance, and dispensed with this dear prize, when 
the sacrificial essence in man fled from him, and ontered some lower animals 
in succession, until at last it found its habitation in goats. 1 Tho goat is, there¬ 
fore fit for a sacrifice, not only for this reason, but for the fact, that it was 
begotten of the vasa (marrow), which dripped from tho injured nail of tho 
eagle which flew to heaven to carry off King Soma, at the request of the gods, 
and got injured by KriSdnu, the guardian of Soma, on his return journey. 
Tho eagle was no other than tho metre, Gayatri, which assumed this form.® 
When tho gods offered the Vapa oblation into the fire, they woro in sight 
of heaven and went up to it, without having to perform any other rites. Tho 
Bishis and men, therefore, went to the spot, where the gods had spread the 
sacrifice, to see if they could obtain something worth knowing. Having gone 
all about the place, they found nothing but the carcass of an animal, shorn of 
its bowels. Thence they concluded that tho value of tho animal for sacrifices 
verily consisted in its Vapa, which is as much as the whole animal. The Vapa 
oblation must consist of five parts. The priest must first put melted butter 
into a ladle over tho fire, then a thin gold plate, over it the Vapa and molted 
butter for the gold plate, and finally melted batter must be dripped on the 
whole. If no gold is to be had, the priest must put melted butter twice, in 
the ladle, then the Vapa, and drip twice melted butter on it. Tho melted 
butter is ambrosia, gold is also ambrosia, therefore when throwing the melted 
butter and gold into the fire, everything wished for, by the sacrificor is 
attainable. 

When throwing the melted butter, the Hotri says, 'The drops of melted 
butter drip for thee, 0, purifier (Agni) from the marrow, grant us the best 
things which are desirable for worshipping thee in the proper way.’ Again 
when the Yapa is thrown on the fire, he says, ‘Weoffer to thee the most 
juicy marrow (Vapa) taken out of the midst of the belly; these drops of melt¬ 
ed butter drip on this thin skin ( Vapa), carry them severally up to the gods.’ 
Man is composed of five parts, viz. hair, skin, flesh, bones and marrow. By 
1 Dr. Hang, p. 90. • * Vajwanoyi 8amhita, 4,27; Wober'B edition, p. 117. 
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the oblation of Vapa, the priest makes the sacrificer, just such a man, com¬ 
posed of five parts, and offers him in Agni, who is the womb of the gods. 
After having grown in Agni’s womb, with the different other oblations, he 
then goes up to heaven, with a golden body. 

After the Vapa oblation, Puroda^a is thrown into the fire. Then the 
other parts of the animal are put into two ladles, called Juhu and Upabhrit, 
fried on the firo and dripped over with melted butter. The heart, the tongue, 
the breast, the two sides, the left shoulder blade, the right part of the loins, 
etc., are put in the Juhu. The right shoulder blade, the left part of the loins, 
are put in the Upabhrit. They are fried and dripped over with melted butter, 
and offered to the Marnta (Agni), which is called angayaga. 

Another ceremony called the Vas-homa or tho offering of the water and 
melted butter, in which the entrails of tho animal have been fried, follows 
close on this. The Adhvaryn, thereafter, places a plant on tho Juhu, takes 
once melted butter, and drips it twice over it, and calls upon the Hotri to 
address Vanaspati, who is present in the form of the Yfipa,. Tho Hotri says, 
‘Ddvdbhyo vanaspati ,’ i.e. ' mayest thou, 0 troe (the Yfipa), with golden 
leaves of old, who art quite straight, after having been freed from the bonds 
(with which thou wort tied), carry up, on the piths of right, turning towards 
the south, the offerings for thy own sako to the gods.’ This refers to tho 
bonds with which tho sacrificial animal was tied to the Yfipa, before tho im¬ 
molation. 1 The sacrificer goes to heaven endowed with life to the gods, if he 
repeats this mantra. 

A Sviffakrit oblation, i.e. an offering that is given to all deities, indis¬ 
criminately, after tho principal deities of the respective Ittyics have received 
their share, is offered, after which tho priest and the sacrificer partake of the 
flesh offered in the ladles Juhu and Upabhrit .* I have ascertained from the 
orthodox priests who exclusively attend to ceremonies, connected with sacri¬ 
fices, that this practice is still observed at the present day, during a Soma- 
sacrifice. 1 Beasts and birds prescribed may bo slain for sacrifice, . . . since 
Agastya did this of old.’ 3 ‘One may eat flesh which has been consecrated, 
at the desire of Brahmans, when required by law and in danger of life,’ 4 

‘ He who is initiated into the sacrificial mysteries falls into the very 
mouth of Agni-Soma, to be their food. That is the reason that the sacrificer 
kills on the day previous to the Soma festival, an animal being devoted to 
Agni-Soma, thus redeeming himself from the obligation of being himself 
sacrificed. He then brings his Soma-sacrifice after having thus redeemed 
himself and become free from debts.’ 5 

1 Vid* Yol. V, 2, p. G4. a Dr. Hang, p. 96. 3 Manu, v. 22. * Ibid. v. 27. 

5 Eauihltakj Brahmana, 10-3. 
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THE SOMA-SACRIFICE 

If the ceremonies attending the animal sacrifices are indicative of to- 
temistic observances which excite the pathos and even surprise of a section of 
modern Hinduism, the meandering rituals of the Soma-sacrifices which 
follow them are sometimes grand and sometimes puerile. 

On the night following the animal sacrifice the ceremonies connected 
with the Soma-sacrifice are begun. The Pralar-anuvdka or the morning 
prayer to gods who appear in the morning [Agni, Usas (dawn) and Atfwina 
(twilight)] is repeated by the Hotri at the dead of night, for it must be re¬ 
peated before people commence talking, before the voice of the cock is hoard. 
The sacred words ought to be repeated before even men and animals have 
made their voices heard. 

The gods appear early in the morning, if each of them is addressed in 
mantras of seven different metres, such as the Gayatri, the Anus&ub, 
Tristub, Brihatl, U^ik, Jagatl, and Pankti.' When Praj&pati was the 
Hotri of the gods, they wero anxiously waiting to know who would bo 
first addressed, with the prdtar-anuvdka. Praj&pati saw by his mental 
vision, that if any one of the gods was first addressed, the rest would bo 
displeased, and therefore addressod them collectively with the words,' apo 
rovatih iti apah vi tarvdh devatdh etc.’ Apafc, i.e- waters, means all doitios, and 
revatih (rich) moans all deities. The gods were overjoyed at this, becuuao 
each of them thought that ho was first addressed. He who wishes for long 
life should repeat the prdtar-anuvdka a hundred times. 

The Soma-sacrifice begins with the bringing of the sacred waters from 
a river in the proximity of which such sacrifices are generally held. Onco 
upon a timo the Rishis held a sacrificial session on tho banks of the 
Sarasvati. Kavasa, the son of Ilu§a, was also among them. The Rishis, 
aooing him there, turned him out, saying, ' how should tho son of a slave girl, a 
gamester, who is no Brahman, remain among us, and become initiated into 
all the sacrificial rites. Let him be turned out into a desert, where he may 
die of thirst, and not drink tho waters of the Sarasvati \ Kavasa grow 
angry with the Rishis, and ran to the Sarasvati. He thought of the mautra 
called apo naptriya .' ‘ Pra devatra brdhmanc gdtur itu, etc.', i.e. may there 
be a way for the Brahman leading to the gods. Sarasvati surrounded him 
on all sides. Then the Rishis called him back, thinking that he was guiltless. 
They said,' Rishi! adoration be to thee; do us no harm. Thou art the most 
excellent among us, for Sarasvati follows thee Kavasa was then made the 
manager of the sacrifice and his wrath was appeased. Then the Rishis 
repeated the apo naptriyam, and obtained the favour of the waters and the 
gods. 1 At the time of bringing the water for squeezing the Soma juice 

1 Kauiitaki Brahman*, 12-3. 
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the Hotri finishes his pratar-anuvaka. He then draws in his breath as 
strongly as he can after repeating' the mantra ‘pranam gachcha, etc./ with a 
low voice. Then he repeats, ‘ apanarn yachcha, etc.,’ with a low voice, and 
exhales the air through the nose as strongly as he can. He repeats with a 
low voice the mantra ‘ vyanaya, etc./ and touches the stone by which the 
Soma for the Upamsu grapa is squeezed. Thereafter he can talk aloud. 
‘ Apo naptriya \ i.e. he calls for the waters, on the day previous to the 
Soma feast, water is brought and preserved, and this is called the vasativari 
waters, and water brought on the morning of the day of the feast, and con¬ 
secrated by the throwing of one stalk of kusa grass by the Adhvaryu, which 
is therefore called Ekadhams, are mixed together. 1 The Hotri repeats the 
mantra to pacify the waters. These waters were once jealous of one 
another, as to which should first carry the sacrifice. Bhrigu knowing their 
jealousy, silenced them by this mantra. These waters are poured into the 
Chamasa (cups) of the Hotri, who repeats the mantra. 8 

The Hotri then addresses the Adhvaryu with the following words, * With 
these waters you will squeeze, 0, Adhvaryu, for Indra, the 8oma, the honey¬ 
like, the rain giving the inevitably successful making (Soma), at the end, 
after having included so many ceremonies (from first to last); you will 
squoeze for him (Indra), who is joined by tho Vasus, tho Rudras, Adityas, 
RibhuB, who has power, who has food, who is joined by Brihaspati, and by 
all gods; you will squeeze the Soma of which Indra formerly drank, Blew 
his enemies, and overcame his adversaries. Om I' 

SOMA EXTRACTION 

The preparation of the Soma-juice is described in the following manner 
by Dr. Haugh (p. 489). 

‘ The plant which is at present used by the sacrificial priests of the 
Dekkhan at the Soma feast, is not the Soma of the Vedas, but appears to 
belong to the same order. (Ascalepias acida.) It grows on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Poona, to the height of about four to five feet, and forms a 
kind of bash, consisting of a certain number of shoots, all coming from tho 
same root; their stem is solid like wood; the bark greyish, they are without 
leaves, the sap appears whitish, has a very stringent taste, is bitter, but not 
sour ... it has some intoxicating effect . . / 

* The juice is obtained in the following way. The Adhvaryu first 
spreads a skin 3 ( oharma ), and puts on it the Soma shoots, which are called 
amiu or vaUi. He now takes two boards adhisavana ; the first is placed 

* 8am Anya Yanti (Rig-voda ii. 35.3). 

* Apo na devir Upayanli (Rig-veda, i. 83. 2). 
a Goat'B skill. 
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above the Soma. He beats the board with one of the so-called, adhisavana 
i.e. Soma-squeezing stones, takes the shoots (as many as he requires for 
the particular Savana) from below the board, ties them together, and places 
the other board above them. He then pours water from the Vasativari pot 
on this board ; this water is called the nigrabhya. He now takes a certain 
number of shoots (there are, for instance, for the libation from the Uparasn 
Graha, which is the first of all, six required), out of the whole bunch which 
lies between the two boards, holds over them the Soma squeezing stone, 
and shakes them thrice in the Chamasa (cup) of the Hotri, towards the right 
side. This is the nigrabhya. He wets them with the waters of the Vasati¬ 
vari pot. Now ho puts them on a large stone, places upon them some 
grass, and beats the shoots in order to extract the juice. The technical 
term for this beating is abhiqanoti Each abhiqava or complete extract¬ 
ing of the Soma-juice consists of three turns {paryayas ); in the first the 
Adhvaryu beats the shoots eight times, and makes tho nigrabha, in the 
manner described above; in tho second turn, he beats them eleven times, 
and the third, twelvo times ; making at tho ond of each, the nigrabhya. The 
juice which tho Adhvaryu catches at the ond of each turn with his 
hand, is thrown )nto a vessel (at the first abhifava in the Uparnsu Graha). 
After the first or preliminary abhi^ava, follows the mahabhiqava or the 
groat squeezing ceremony, performed exactly in the same way as the first, 
with tho only difference that tho Adhvaryu takes from botween tho two 
boards, as many Soma shoots, as are required for the rest of tho savanam 
(libation). - If tho juice is extracted, it is poured in the Adhavajnya, a kind 
of trough. Thence it is poured in a cloth in order to strain it. This cloth 
is called pavitra or vasapavitra. Below the cloth is another trough called 
the putabhrit (i.e. the bearer of what is strained, purified). The Udgatri 
must hold the cloth, when the juico is strained ’. 

The libations are poured from two kinds of vessels, i.o. from tho Grahas 
and Chamasas (cups). The two first Soma libations are poured into tho 
Ahavamya fire, as soon as the juico is obtained by squeezing, from two 
vessels called Uparnsu graha and antaryama graha}- When the Hotri is 
drawing in his breath, the libation from the Uparnsu graha is poured into 
the Uttara Vedi, by tho Adhvaryu, and when he breathes out, the libations 
from dntaryama graha is poured. The Hotri should not talk before these 
two have been poured into the fire, otherwise ho would carry off the vital 
airs of the sacrificer, by means of his speech, which is a weapon. He might 
be blamed for doing so, as having murdered the sacrificer, for whose benefit 
he is performing the sacrifice. 

1 Oraha ia a small earihom oup, like a sauoer, whioh is put om the 6oma vessel (DronMaso 
to oover the precious juice. 
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After the libations from the Upamsu graha and Antaryama graha are 
poured into the fire, the Soma squeezed, and poured in the different vessels— 
such as Aindravftyavya, etc., which are kept in readiness for making the 
libations, five of the priests, viz. Adhvaryu, Prastotri, Pratihafctri, Udgatri, 
and Brahma, one holding the hand of the other, walk in the direction of the 
chatvala (a hole in the sacrificial compound for making ablutions in) and 
ultimately take their scats for chanting a Soman (a 'sacred verse). Before 
they chant, the priests cat a charu offering which are enjoyed by both 
gods and men, except the Hotri, in honour of the Bahi§-pavamana stotra, 
which consists of nine richas, beginning from 4 Upasmdi gdyatd narah ’. 

The Hotri must sit while the other priests are walking round the 
chatvala and say, ‘ What Soma draught here at the sacrifice, placed on the 
sacred grass on the altar, belongs to the gods, of this we also enjoy a share 
Thus the soul of the Hotri is not excluded from the Soma draught which 
is drunk by the Soma singers after the Bahi$-pavamana stotra. The Soma 
is mixed either with whey or water to weaken its inebriating quality at the 
present day. 

At oach of the throe libations, morning, midday and evening, rice cakes 
should bo offered, having been put on eleven potsherds, because the Trish- 
tubh metre which is addressed to Iudra, consists of eleven syllables. The 
gods also made these rice cake offerings, before the Soma^offering was inado, 
therefore it is called purodaia (from puro meaning before). The sucrificor 
should eat of this offering besmeared with buttor. Then an offering consist¬ 
ing of five things, viz. fried grains of barley, karamblia (mixture of curds 
and barley juico), pmrivapa (mixture of fried grains and barley juice), puro- 
dasa and p&tjasa, which is called havi^pamkti, is made, with the following 
words, ‘ May Indra with his two yellow horses, eat the fried grains, with 
Pu?an eat the karambha; may the parivapa be enjoyed by Sarasvati and 
Bharati, and the cake (purocla6a) bo enjoyed by Indra ’. By repeating this 
mantra, the Hotri makes the sacrificer join those deities, assume the same 
form, and occupy the same place with them. The Hotri who has such a 
knowledge, also becomes joined to the best beings and obtains the highest 
bliss. 

SILENT PEAISE 

The importance of silent prayers was, doubtless, well-known to a people 
who prescribed noisy ceremonies as a fundamental step to the attainment of 
heaven. It puts all other forms of worship in the shade. In former times, 
the Asuras performed all ceremonies which the Devas did, at a sacrifice. The 
Asuras became as mighty as they, and did not yield to them. The Devas 
saw with their mind’s eye, the ‘ tfynim semsa’ or silent praise, which is the 
latent essence of the mantras. The Asuras were not aware of this. The 
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Devas aimed with it a blow at the Asuras and overcame them. When the 
Devas went to war with the Asuras, Agni was not willing to go with them. 
They requested Agni to join them, saying, ‘ Go thou with us, for thou art one 
of us \ He said, 4 1 will not go, unless a ceremony of praise, is perfonned for 
me. Do ye that now ’. So, they all roso up from their places, turned 
towards Agni, and performed the ceremony of praising him. Agni then 
followed them, in the shape of three arrows, attacked the Asuras in three 
battle lines and defeated them. The three rows were made of three metres, 
viz. Gdyatri, Triittubh and Jagati. The battle lines are the three libations. 
Agni defeated them beyond expectation. The two principal liturgies at the 
morning libation, are finished with, bhur, agnir jyotir jyotir agnih. They 
are called Ajya and Pra-uga shastras. The midday libation closes with 
Indro jyotir bhuvb jyotir indrah, and the ceremonies connected with this, 
are called Niskevalya and Marutvatlya shastras. By the words, Sttryah 
jybtih sbah sflryah, the VaiSvadeva aDd Agnimaruta shastras which are 
the coromonios for the evening libations, are finished. These man¬ 
tras constitute what is called tho silent praise. If the Hotri wishes to 
deprive any sacrificer of his standing place, i.e. prati$hta, then all ho has to do 
is to omit repeating tho silent praise; the sacrificer then perishes along with 
his sacrifice. But if the Hotri ropcats it, he will also reap the bonofit 
thereof. 

The Adityas and Angirasas were once contending as to who would gain 
tho heavenly world first. The Angirasas saw by their mental vision that 
they would gain'heavcn, by means of the Soma-sacrifice which they intended 
to perforin next day. They sent one among them, viz. Agni to inform the 
Adityas that they would go to heaven, by performing the Soma-sacrifico 
the following day. On sooing Agni, the Adityas made out the objeot of the 
Angirasas. Agni said, ‘ We inform you of our bringing to-raorrow that 
Soma-sacrifico, by means of which we shall gain heaven.’ The Adityas 
replied,' We announce to you that we are thinking of bringing the Soma- 
sacrifice just now by means of which we shall reach heaven; but thou, 
Agni, must serve as our Hotri, then we shall go to heaven.’ 1 Agni consented. 
He went back to the Angirasas to tell them that he had promised tho 
Adityas to act as their Hotri. ‘ Didst thou not promise us thy assistance ’ 
said they. Agni said, 1 yes; but I could not decline the offer of the Adityas. 
For he who engages in performing tho duty of a sacrificial priest, obtains 
fame; and any one who prevents the sacrifice from being performed, 
excludes himself from his fame. Therefore I did not prevent, by declining 
the offer.’ * If one wishes to decline serving as a sacrificial priest, the refusal 
is only justified, on account of oneself being engaged in a sacrifice elsewhere, 

. 1 Sat. Put. Br., iii. 6.1.13. *Aittaroyo. Br., vi. 6.84. 
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or because of being legally prohibited to perform the sacrificial duties. The 
ethical code of the gods wa9 evidently very elastic in those days, and these 
precepts, such as they are, are honoured even to this day, and are by no 
means uncommon among the sacerdotal order. 

The Angirasas having assisted the Adityas in their sacrifice, the latter 
gave them the earth as their sacrificial reward Ddksina. But when they 
took the reward, it burnt them. Therefore they flung it away, and it became 
a lioness, devouring people. From this burning'state of the earth, came 
these ruptures (which are now visible on the surface), whereas it was quite 
even before. Dr. Hang thinks that the ancient sages had indicated the dis- 1 
covery of the causes that made the earth uneven, though it was left to the 
modern geologists to assert with definiteness what those causes are. 

The Aditya (the sun) assuming the shape of a white horse with bridle 
and harness, appeared before the offering of the Adityas for being presented to 
the Angirasas. They said, * Let us carry this gift to you (Angirasas) \ This 
iR expressed in a hymn called the Devanltha hymn, i.e. what is carried by the 
gods. 

DEVANlTHA HYMN 

1 The Adityas brought the Angirasas their reward. They did not accept 
the earth, but they accepted the white horse. He (the sun) being carried 
away, the days disappeared. The wise men were without a leader (purogava ). 
For the reward (Dak?ina) is the leader in the sacrifices. Just as a carriage 
without having a bullock as a leader yoked to it, becomes damaged, a 
sacrifice at which no roward is given, becomes damaged also. Therefore the 
sacrificial reward must be given (to the performers of a sacrifice), even if it 
should be but very little.’ 

THE ORDAINING OF THE SACRIFICE 

Prajflpati first created the sacrifice, and in the wake of it, the Brahma 
or divine knowledge and the Ksattra or sovereignty were produced. 
Following these, two creatures, viz. those that cat the sacrificial food and 
those that do not eat it, were born. The former followed the Brahma, and 
the latter the Ksattra. Therefore, the Brahmans only are qualified to eat 
the sacrificial food, while the Ksatriyas, VaiSyas and &udras are not. The 
sacrifice fled from both of them. Why it deserted the Brahma is not 
mentioned. Both Brahma and Ksattra then followed the sacrifice, with all 
their respective implements, viz. sacrificial implements and martial imple¬ 
ments (a horse, carriage, an armour, and a bow and arrow). The weapons of 
the Ksattra frightened away the sacrifice, and the Ksattra returned, not 
being able to reach it. The Brahma however reached it, and surrounding it, 
stoodstill. The sacrifice saw its own implements in the hands of Brahma 
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and returned to the Brahma. The sacrifice having chosen to stay with tne 
Brahma, it is therefore placed only among the Brahmans. The Brahmans 
alone are therefore allowed to perform it. The K?attra then ran after the 
Brahma and said, ' Let me take possession of the sacrifice, which has been 
placed in them.’ Tho Brahman said, ‘Well, let it be so. Lay down thy 
own weapons, assume by means of the implements of Brahma, the form of 
Brahma, and return to it. The Ksatriya obeyed, ‘ Therefore even a 
Ksatriya, when he lays down his weapons, and assumes the form of the 
Brahma, by means of the sacrificial implements, returns to it (ho is allowed a 
share in it) V 

Whon, therefore, the sacrificer is a Ksatriya, tho ceremonial of the 
sacrifice undergoes modification. The inauguration ceremony (diha) of a 
Ksatriya, will, nevertheless, be announced by the formula which means, 
‘ Tho Brahmana is initiated ’, but the ancestral firo of the Ksatriya’s house- 
priest, must bo mentioned, for they cannot claim descent from tho Rishis, as 
tho Brahmans alone can do. The sacrificer should, of necessity, eat the 
sacrificial food. But if he is a Ksatriya, he would commit a sin by eating 
it, as ho is an ahutdd, i.o. one not permitted to oat. The alternative damage 
is, ( that by not bo oating, ho cuts himself off from the sacrifice, with which lie 
is connected. For the portion of tho offering to be eaten by the sacrificer is 
itself the sacrifice. This portion is to bo made over, however, to the Brahma 
priest. Through the intervention of another a Brahman priest tho portion 
is supposed to be eaten by him, although ho does not eat it with his own 
mouth. For whenever tho Brahma is, the sacrifice is there. Therefore this 
portion of sacrificial food is to bo eaten by the sacrificer, and if ho is a Ksa- 
triya, it is to be given up to the Brahma priest. Some priests offer this food 
to fire, saying, ‘I place thee in Prajftpati's world, which is called vibhau 
(shining everywhere). By joined to the sacrificer, svdha I’ This is sinful. 
By throwing the sacrificial food into the fire, the priests throw the sacrificer 
himself into the fire, because it is only a vicarious offering. Therefore if any 
ono observes the priests doing so, he must tell them, ‘ You have Binged the 
sacrificer in the fire. Agni will burn his breath, and he will consequently 
die.’ Therefore they ought not to do so. 9 

THE SOMA FOB THE KSATRIYA 

Once upon a time the gods excluded Indra from having any share in the 
sacrifices, since he had killed Vifivariipa, the son of Ivastar, cast down 
Vritra and killed him, thrown pious men ( yatis) before the jackals or wolves, 
and killed the Arunamukhas (a class of Asuras in the disguise of Brahmans), 
and rebuked Brihaspati, his guru. Indra was therefore excluded from taking 

1 Dr. Hang; p. 471. 

2 Ibid, p. 481. 
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part in the enjoyment of Soma beverage. All the Ksatriyas, at whose head 
Indra was, were also excluded from it. Indra was not to be baffled by this 
act of the celestial priests. He took the Soma by force at the sacrifice per¬ 
formed by Ivastar, and he was thereafter allowed a share in it. But the 
Ksatriya race remains excluded from the Soma beverage to this day. The 
K?atriya is said to be properly excluded from partaking of the Soma. 1 He may, 
however, take a substitute for Soma, which is exclusively his own. He must 
squeeze the descending roots of the Nyagrodha tree (banyan) together with 
the fruits of the Udambra, Asvatta, and Plaksa trees, and drink their juice. 
This is their own share. When the gods went up to heaven, after having 
performed the sacrifices successfully, they tilted over ( ny-ubjan) the Soma 
cups. From these drops the Nyagrodha trees grew up. They are now called 
by the same name in Kuruk§Stra, where they grew first. From them all 
others originated. They throw the roots down, when growing, (nyancho 
rohanti). Therefore what grows downwards, is nygroha. It is called nyagro¬ 
dha, whose meaning is hidden to men, for the gods like to hide the meaning 
of words from men. The Ksatriya who drinks the juice of the Nyagrodha 
at a sacrifice, is not debarred from heaven. When the Hotri drinks from the 
Soma cup, tho K9atriya should drink from his cup repeating the following 
words,' what has remained of the juicy Soma beverage while Indra drank 
with his hosts, that (this remainder) I enjoy, with my happy mind; I drink 
tho king Soma.’ He must then present to the Brahman priests, gold, a 
thousand cows, and a field in the form of a quadrangle. These gifts should 
be great in proportion to the dignity of the person initiated into the sacrifice. 

If a king does not intend to bring a sacrifice, he must at least appoint a 
purohila, house-priest. For the gods do not eat the food offered by a king, 
who has no house-priest. Where a king has apurohita, he has the use of 
the sacred fires, without having actually established them, which lead to 
heaven* 

The Purohita is VaiSv&nara (Agni) himself. He has five destructive 
powers. One of them is in his speech, one in his feet, one in his skin, one, 
in his heart and one somewhere else. With these he attacks the king. But 
by the king’s attention to him, and presenting him kuia grass, he propitiates 
the destructive fire in Agni’s speech. When water is brought for washing 
his feet, the destructive fire in his feet is propitiated. When he is adorned 
with presents, the destructive power in his skin is appeased, when food is 
given him, the fire in his heart is appeased. In this way, the king should 
satisfy the priest who protects him from his enemies. 

1 Dr. Haag. p. 484. 

2 Aittareja Brahm&na. 


KRISHNA RAJA WODEYAR III 

By C. Hayavadana Rao, Esq., B.A., B.L. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore performed a couple of weeks ago 
what appears a very pleasing function at Seringapatam. From the publish¬ 
ed reports, it will be seen that he declared open a memorial manta$ raised 
in memory of his grand-father and namesake, Maharaja Sri Krishna Raja 
Wodeyar Bahadur III. It requires even for close students of Indian history an 
effort to recall to memory the fact that His late Highness was ruler of Mysore 
one hundred and sixteen years ago almost to a day. After the capture of 
Seringapatam and the fall of Tippu Sultan, the British, in recognition of the 
loyalty of the old Mysore Royal Family, decided to rosuscitate it without 
delay. This resolution of Lord Morniugton gave effect to an understanding 
between the Madras Government and the do jure ruler of Mysoro for the free¬ 
ing of Southern India from the tyranny of the usurpers of Mysore and the 
French, with whom they carried on wily machinations against the British. 
It is a singular fact that this compact on the part of the Company, on the 
one side, and the Royal House of Mysore, on the other, wub kept up, secretly 
sometimes, and openly at others, during the whole course of the conflict be¬ 
tween 17G1 and 1799. It was in virtue of this compact, too, that the 
Treaty of Peace of 1799 was concluded, so far as Mysoro was concerned, 
with Maharani Lakshmammanni, a lady endued with great tenacity of pur¬ 
pose and devotion to duty, and possessed of an iron will before which 
obstacles, great and small, vanished into thin air. Her understanding was 
equal to that of any exalted personage of her. times. She saw through the 
clouds which dimmed the vision of many a man of her days. She grasped 
the cardinal fact that the British were the coming race in India and that 
the salvation of her ancient house lay through them. It is a remarkable fact 
that her whole correspondence with the old time Governors of Madras shows 
the implicit faith she had in them. She and her family had the prescionce 
to see that the usurpation in Mysore should end before very long. She had 
the prescience to sec too that neither Haidar nor Tippu, his son, could win 
the hearts of the British, because of their consuming ambition for the mas¬ 
tery of the South in conjunction with the French. The British wished for 
the downfall of the French, and the lady of Mysore desired the ending of the 
usurpation in Mysore. The policy of the English in Madras was a halting 
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one at the time; it was a policy born not of their own free will and choice 
but dictated by the Directors at home. The commercial leading strings still 
stood in the way of dominion in India. But the Directors before long saw 
that quenching the French thirst for an empire in India was impossible 
without the defeat and dethronement of the usurper in Mysore. The wars, 
known as the Mysore wars in history, were the result of this halting policy. 
Haidar’s devastation of territory and Tippu’s mutilation of men were the 
consequences of this mistaken zeal for peace in Southern India when no 
peace could be had in it. The Marquess of Wellesley saw through the whole 
of this policy, and its reversal was complete when he reached Madras on the 
eve of the conquest of Seringapatam. Ho would not after that memorable 
event consider any proposals for the continuation of Tippu’s family. The 
Sultan’s sons were removed from the place, and the restoration was quickly 
resolved upon and carried out on the fifty-seventh day following the capture 
of Seringapatam. 

Krishna Raja was but a child at tho time. He was only four years of 
age, but, says an old despatch of the times, his deportment on the occasion 
was remarkably decorous. Tho now administration was in the hands of 
Dewan Purnaiya, an officer of Tippu, who by his tact, his knowledge of tho 
resources of the country and his marked suavity of manners was easily re¬ 
cognized as tho fittest person to act as Regent during tho minority of the 
young prince. The administration of the country, in his safe hands, pro¬ 
gressed rapidly, and a succession of British ofiicers, including Sir Barry 
Close, Arthur Wellesley (after Duke of Wellington), Mr. Josiah Webbo, Sir 
John Malcolm, and Colonel Mark Wilks (the groat historian of Mysore) 
helped to secure permanoncy for it. Under such happy auspices the country 
soon recovered from the evils of the maladministration and war during tho 
past half century. The revenues increased by leaps ancl bounds and the 
public coffers were filled to overflowing; communications were improved; 
courts of justice were organized; and tho outlook for the'future seemed 
bright. But unhappily for the country and its ruler, tho education of the 
young prince was on the old lines. To say that it was neglected is to say 
something which is palpably unjustifiable. There has been a tendency to 
misjudge the great Dewan Purnaiya in this matter. There can be no doubt 
that this would be misreading the Dewan and his disposition towards his 
youthful master. As he would be the first to suffer if anything untoward 
happened to the Royal House, at least self-interest would have dictated to 
him a course less disastrous to himself. The fact is he was essentially a 
man of his own times, as much as Lord Mornington and the brilliant array 
of British officers—among them the illustrious Sir Thomas Munro—who 
helped to evolve the new kingdom of Mysore. 

The idea of a new type of education for Indian princes was a conse- 



quence of the ill-fate that late in his life, befell, Krishna Raja III. That he 
did receive education of the usual Indian kind is not denied; that he made 
good use of it in after life is also clear; but that it did not serve its purpose 
cannot, perhaps, be gainsaid. He fell a victim to the ideas of the time. 
But he was a far-seeing man. Though out of power, he proved himself the 
best friend of the British down south during the troublous period of 1857. 
He kept his people under control; he preached loyalty to ' the magnanimous 
British,’ as he put it; and he gave the first intimation to British officers of 
persons likely to give trouble.. That was a service that the British never 
forgot. When the final determination of the restoration of the Mysore 
kingdom was taken up, it proved a deciding factor with Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and her advisers. Sir Stafford Northcote in his famous Despatch of 
April 16,1867, pointed to ‘ the personal loyalty and attachment to the Bri¬ 
tish Government which His Highness has so conspicuously manifested 1 as 
one of the chief reasons for maintaining his family on the throne in the 
person of His Highness ’ adopted son. Thus was friendship for Britain in 
her hour of trial requited by her. 

If Krishna Raja Wodeyar III proved a true friend of the British in India 
at a critical time, his son (a descendant by the way, of Rani Lakshmammani 
abovenamed, and grandson, the present Maharaja, have shown that the 
friendship of old is hallowed not only by time but by mutual interests as 
well. To those who know His Highness, the present Maharaja’s bounteous 
grant for the successful prosecution of the present war is an indication of 
the spirit which has animated his ancient Royal House towards Britain for 
over a century and half. 

Krishna Raja III was a typical Indian ruler. There is, in all Mysore, no 
name more popular, with the sole exception, perhaps of that Kantirava 
Narasa, whose coins have secured for him lasting fame. He encouraged 
talent of every kind; he held court in princely fashion ; he patronised poets 
and pandits ; he travelled incognito and made friends with farmers and pea¬ 
sants ; he built temples and tanks; and beyond all, he loved a joke as well as 
any human being possessed of the saving grace of humour. It was this last 
that helped him to overcome many a difficult situation and it was this, too, 
that made him see things in their true proportion. His memory is cherished 
by many millions in Mysore to this day as a great sovereign, a good friend, 
and a god-fearing man, who conferred no small benefit on his peoples and 
country by the rare virtues he showed in combating the adverse fate that 
overtook him. Many are the stories current in the State of his surprise 
visits, of his witty-talk, and of his even-handed charity. He lived to seethe 
fruit of his endeavours to win back his kingdom to his ancient and historic 
family. Sir Stafford Northcote’s famous despatch restoring the Mysore 
kingdom to His Highness’ adopted son, the late Chamarajendra Wodeyar, 


was penned on the 16th April, 1867. On its contents being made known to 
the aged Krishna Kaja, he took steps without delay to put on a proper basis 
the education of the future ruler of Mysore. That shows how well he under¬ 
stood that defective mental training is inimical to success in a modern Indian 
ruler. He died on the 27th March, 1868, at the advanced age of seventy-four 
years, lamented as much by his subjects as by the British to whom he had 
proved so trusted a friend. The Mantap, which has just been consecrated in 
his memory, by his grandson and namesake, is one befitting in every way his 
inherent simplicity of faith and character. It is the wish and prayer of every 
native of Mysore and everyone who loves that beautiful upland that it may 
stand there unimpaired for many, many years to come and remind passers- 
by of the exalted qualities of Krishna Raja HI and of his august grandson, 
Krishna Raja IV.— Commonweal. 



SOCIAL LEGISLATION UNDER HINDU 
GOVERNMENTS 

By Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., M.R.A.S., 

F. R. Hist. S. 

I 

The recent controversy over the Post-Puberty Marriage Bill has thrown 
into relief the various points of view from which a question affecting social 
legislation in this country is likely to be looked at. It would bo interesting 
to add one more to the large number of such view-points though of an 
academical character. ■ Human affairs keep changing so rapidly, oven in most 
conservative matters, that the saying remains largely true that the altar-cloth 
of one mon becomes the door-mat of another. This is often forgotten by 
those who look out for precedents from past history, or even, for tko matter of 
that, for tho prevailing practice elsewhere, under othor climes and other cir¬ 
cumstances. Notwithstanding the fact that precedent and present examples 
are not capable of direct copying, they are capable of giving lessons which may 
be guides, the importance of which would depend entirely upon the particular 
matter, and also on tho mannor, in which they aro sought to be applied. 

The problem of marriage reform is not new, nor is it peculiar to our own 
ago, but the special problem that calls for solution is peculiar to tho age and 
environment in which it exhibits itself. The question of widow marriage, of 
early marriage (of which post-puberty marriage is but a special part), and the 
question of marriage dowries which has called forth such tragic exhibitions 
recently, all hang together, and are all of them the result of one institution— 
the obligation that is laid upon women of the Brahmana casto, and of other 
castes that follow their lead, of marriage. In ono age it is one of these that 
shows itself in a pronounced form; at another, another. When the evil 
shows itself prominently, solutions are attempted, legislation is made and 
enforced with fearfully deterrent penalties ; but the mill of human progress 
grinds but slowly, sometimes even very badly. The same evil shows itself 
after an interval and perhaps in a more aggravated form, demonstrating 
thereby that legislation in these matters is about as efficient a remedy as 
the various sumptuary laws of old. It is not at all likely that legislation will 
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bring the millennium on earth although there is no doubt wise legislation 
contributes its own small quota if other efficient causes are at work. 

The woes of married life are great enough to keep divorce courts active 
in the West, but the dismal tale of silent suffering is so great with us that 
death is * release ’ in a large number of cases, and one remedy that suggests 
itself to those who suffer is that marriage itself should be optional to the 
womenfolk as to the men. Optional marriage does not appear to have made 
every one happy where it prevails. So that we are at last reduced to this— 
that all our efforts are but tentative attempts at some relief, more or less 
efficacious according to the nature of the evil grappled with. 

The evils attending the problem of marriage had been experienced in 
this country, almost in the very locality we are in, about five hundred years 
ago, and drastic measures were adopted. The evil that was intended to be 
stopped became prevalent, perhaps in the course of a few generations, and 
has had unquestioned sway till within memory of the present generation 
of people. The younger generation exhibit the opposite evil a great deal 
more now. After all, the evil complained of was one of sufficient gravity 
to warrant legislation, was unshastraic in character, and came home in 
the most realistic fashion to those concerned. The evil I have been 
alluding to is the evil of ‘ price ’ in marriages. This evil assumes protean 
forms; but two shapes that it assumes seem the most usual, namely the 
demanding of a heavy price either for the bridegroom or for the bride. 
The most visible form nowadays is the ‘ bridegroom-price,’ although it 
would be hazardous to state that the ' bride-price' has gone out of existence. 
If any social evil is clamant for remedy at the moment in Hindu society 
it is this; and the class that is most atrociously guilty is the so-called 
educated classes of the community. Many a parent is driven to despair 
and many a poor girl, who is able to watch the game from within, is 
driven to commit suicide in charity to her suffering parents. Things show 
a distinct trend towards an automatic solution, and that is, that marriago 
for girls will become about as obligatory as it is for boys. According to 
the Shastras it is obligatory to the 6ame degree on both, as the object of 
marriage is addition to humanity. Will legislation help this? Yes, if the 
legislation is such as will command the assent of the community, or com¬ 
munities, concerned. If the community is capable of seeing the reason¬ 
ableness of a measure of legislation, that community can certainly see the 
evil' of the noxious custom itself. The most effective remedy, then, Is the 
education of the community to see for themselves what others are able to 
see, an ideal we are a long way from attaining. Hence the effort to attain 
to it by the shorter cut of compulsory legislation. 

There is a record of one such measure of legislation by DSva Raya 
II of Vijayanagar, who ruled from about a.d. 1422 to 1449. The evil of 
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a heavy brideprice seems to have afflicted the Brahmana community in 
the division of the Empire known by the name of Marakatanagarapr&nta 
—Marakatanagar being the head-quarters of the division—the modem 
Vrnchlpuram in the North Arcot District. 

DSva Raya issued writs summoning the Brfihmanas of the various 
communities in the division, the Tamil, Telugu, Karnata, and Lata (Gujarati) 
communities. Each village was asked to send at least one man of their 
choice so that his opinion might be binding 'on his constituency. The 
learned ones amoDg them were invited, very probably by individual writs. 
This august assembly had their session in the halls and open air, adjoining 
the temple and tank, and examined the question first of all as to how far 
the practice was shastraic. They were unanimously of opinion that the 
practice was positively unshastraic. They must then havo considered 
what would be the best punishment for the breach of the Shastra, and 
seem to havo arrived at the conclusion that excommunication would bo 
the proper punishment. The resolution was accepted, and the King added 
that over and above excommunication there would also bo penalties of the 
civil law added, and issued his orders prohibiting altogether any money tran¬ 
saction on occasions of marriages, and enjoining free gift of girls ( kanydd&na ). 

It would be almost impossible to concoivo of more {favourable circum¬ 
stances to carry through a measure of legislation than these. Nor could 
more drastic punishments have been held up as the penalty for transgres¬ 
sion. For although the character of the civil penalty is not indicated, we 
have a hint of it almost from another case. A cortain number of Brahmanas, 
for some reason, abandoned the peaceful pursuit of life to which they were 
accustomed and turned highway robbers. They defied successfully the com¬ 
munal authority to which their obedience was due in the first instance. 
Complaint wa9 made at head-quarters and the Maharaja detailed the general 
of the district to arrest the recalcitrant culprits and place them before the 
community to undergo their trial. One party of two brothers was arrested 
and the others managed to escape into the forests. They fell upon the party 
escorting the arrested brothers and effected their rolease. The King then 
ordered a stronger contingent for this dangerous duty, and decreed that they 
be punished as highway robbers, as they had ceased to be Bramanas by 
taking themselves out of the community in this manner, and had, as such, 
forfeited the consideration to which they were otherwise entitled. 

It is clear from this that when one got excommunicated from the fold 
of orthodoxy the punishment must have been severe indeed. It would have 
been interesting indeed if we had the means of knowing of what efficacy the 
measure of legislation was in combating the evil. We have no means of 
knowing that; but we do know that that same evil afflicted society general¬ 
ly not long ago, and does to a certain extent perhaps even now. 
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II 

The questions relating to social welfare are many, and those that came 
for authoritative royal settlement were, comparatively speaking, few in ages 
when there was a complete devolution of Governmental authority on local 
bodies, big and small. Usually a question was taken up for Royal orders 
when it was felt that the gravity of the question transcended communal 
authority or the authority of a Provincial Governor, or happened to be of 
such importance as to affect a caste or class spread over more than one 
division. We have two remarkable instances, one relating to a caste matter 
and the other to the civil rights of religious sects. The first concerns itself 
with an anuloma caste, called Rathak&ras, and the point under dispute was 
what profession this class should follow. The question is of no importance 
under modern economical conditions with considerable fluidity of labour. In 
a state of society, however, the economic constitution of which was far 
different from, nay even the opposite in some respects of, our own it is of the 
utmost importance. The word Rathak&ra is ordinarily explained as a 
carriage-builder, carpenter, or wheel-wright. This is a profession which 
could have had only limited scope for its exercise in a society whero freedom 
of movement was comparatively limited. In order to decide this important 
question, the learned Bhattas (Brihraanas) were called together. They 
examined carefully the shastraic texts bearing on the question, such as 
Y&jnavalkya, Gautama, Kaufcilya, Bodhftyana, and others, and found that a 
M&hisya was defined as one bom of a Ksattriya father by a Vaifiya mother; 
that a KaranI was the daughter of a Vaifiya father by a Sudra mother; and 
a Rathak&ra as the son of a M&hisya father by a KaranI mother. Thus it is 
seen that a Rathak&ra was an anuloma to the second degree. The professions 
laid down for him were curious enough—(1) architecture, (2) building 
coaches and chariots, which perhaps was their general occupation, (3) erecting 
gopuras of temples with images on them, (4) preparation of instruments 
required by the Brahmanas in their sacrificial ceremonies such as the ladle, 
etc., (5) building of mandapas, (6) making of jewels for kings such as diadems, 
bracelets, etc. 

InUr alia it was also laid down that this anuloma sept of Rathakaras was 
superior in point of caste dignity to the prathiloma sept (those born of a 
KaranI father by a M&hisya mother). These were according to one authority 
quoted, entitled to the wearing of the sacred thread (Upanayana), the per¬ 
forming of sacrifices (Tjya) and the receiving of the sacred fire (Adbfina) 
According to another authority, however, these anulomas, though entitled to 
Upanayana, are prohibited from the perpetual keeping of the sacred fire 
(Agnihotra), the worship of the fire thus kindled (Aup&sana), and the five 


sacred methods of worship prescribed for Brfihmanas (Panchamahayajca), 1 
and the chanting of the Vedas (Adhyayana). It is interesting to note that 
this last authority lays down that the Upanayana ceremony referred to in 
respect of the Rathakaras should not be conducted by quoting the mantras. 
This decision of the learned men of the hamlet of TJyyakond&n Tirumalai at 
the beginniug of the twelfth century is of particular interest in respect of the 
procedure adopted in disputes of this kind. The Rathakftras as a caste, it is 
interesting to note, lind mention in the Vedas (in the V&jasaneya Samhita). 

The question in regard to the civil rights of followers of different religious 
persuasions came up for Royal decision in the middle of the fourteenth 
century under Bukka (a.d. 1386-1376), the founder of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, and has relation to a dispute between the Jains and the Vai§pavas 
in a Vai?qava centre, in the State of Mysore. The question in dispute was 
whether the Jains wore entitled to the use of the five great musical instru¬ 
ments and the carrying of the Holy Water pot (Kala$a) in ceremonial 
processions and on ceremonial occasions. This right to their use was 
obviously called into question and complaints were naturally carried to 
headquarters. Bukka took the matter,up and called for a conference of the 
leading Jains from the various Jain centres, such as Anegondi, Hosapattana, 
Ponugonda, Kallehadapatlana, etc., and the Vai^uavas of the eighteen nads 
from ^rlrangara, Tirupati, Kanchipuram, Tirun&rayapapuram, etc., concerned 
in the administration of the Vaispava temples. Having investigated into 
tho matter and getting the Vai^avas to agree in writing, he issued it as his 
order that between Vai^ava Dardana and the Jaiua Darfiana thoro was no 
difference whatever. He then took the hand of tho Jains and, putting it 
into the hands of tho Vai^navas in token of placing the Jains undor the 
protection of the Vaisi?avas, docreod : 

In this Jaina Dardana, according to former customs, the five big drums, 
and the Kalafia will [continue to] be used. Jf to tho Jaina Darflana any 
injury on the part of the Bhaktas [ Vai^oavas] should arise, it will be protect¬ 
ed [in the samo manner] as if injury to the Vaifliavas had arisen. 

The Vai§t?avas were ordered to set up copies of this decree in the 
principal Jain shrines of the kingdom and it was laid down that * the 
Vai§nava Samaya will continue to protect the Jaina Dar6ana as long as the 
sun and moon endure. The Varavas cannot be allowed to look upon the 
Jainas as in a single respect different.’ 

By consent of both the Vai§navas and the Jains, which latter agreed to 
contribute on epanam per Jain house for the expenses, this duty of protection 
of the Jains was entrusted to the particular Tfttacharya (leading Vai§nava) 

» (1) Deva Yajfia—ceremonial worship of tho gods. (2) Pit* Yajfia—ceremonial worahip of 
tho manes. (8) Brahma Yajfia—ceremonial worship of tho $si«. (4) Bata Yajfia—ooromonial 
worship of beings other than mon. (5) Manusya Yajfia—ceremonial worahip of men. 
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of Tirupati. He was to collect the amount as stipulated above and provide 
a guard of twenty to keep the Jain Holy Place—£ravaha Belagoja. Out of 
what might be left over, he was gradually to carry out the repairs that the 
various Jain shrines in the kingdom needed, and hold himself responsible for 
keeping them in good condition. 

Any one who should break this rule was declared traitor to the king, a 
traitor to the .assembly (Sangha), and a traitor to, the congregation, 
the former in all probability referring to the Jain community and the latter 
to the Vaisnava. This trust the Tfttficharya appears to have carried out 
loyally as shown by the later endorsement, on the top of the said stone, that 
on an application to Bukka, the TatAcharya came from Tirupati and had the 
particular shrine repaired and set right, 

This seems to have been tho usual kind of procedure followed in cases 
•of dispute like the one referred to, and even in cases where there was no 
dispute, it seems to havo been the practice to entrust these public charities, 
belonging to all religious communities, to the leading man in the locality, 
even though he should happen to be the head of a particular religious com¬ 
munity other than the one to whose properties he was appointed trustee. 
This is amply demonstrated in the records of a principal Saiva centre in 
Mysore, Balagamve, in the tihimoga District. The properties belonging to 
the Vai$pavu temples in the locality and the Jain communities were all 
placed under the management of a certain Vftma-D6va, the head of tho 
Veera$aiva sect, a couple of centuries earlier than this record of Bukka. 
That this particular record of Bukka was set up in the various Jain Bastis, 
as directed, is proved by a couple of such copies having since been discovered 
by the epigraphists. 

Ill 

Temples and various items of temple management are matters for acute 
differences between the various parties concerned. The management of 
temple properties in general, and the conduct of temple festivities in 
particular, come in for judgment quite as often as other matters, perhaps 
more often. In a grant of a village made to the temple of 6iva at Aragalur 
in the Attur Taluk of tho Salem District, then included in tho Magadai- 
mandalam or Malaclu, the donor carefully oxcluded the gifts previously made 
* to temples, bhaitas (Brahmanas) and Jain shrines (Pallichandam/. The 
gant refers to the gift of the village of Alambalam in the same Mandalam 
with all its income for instituting a service in the name of the King, and for 
celebrating a festival on his birthday every year. Obviously, therefore, it 
was a royal grant, or almost so. These grants are usually made by purchasing 
the village under donation from the previous owners, either individual or village 
communities, and the exclusion of gifts already made is quite necessary. 


Although these grants are made with all care in regard to the rights and 
responsibilities involved, there have been attempts either not to carry out the 
various directions or even to commit positive malfeasance. On another 
occasion in the reign of the same monarch, who happened to be a Pandya 
King, by the way, a grant of one thousand kull of land was made, rent free, 
by a Chief named Sedirayan for the maintenance of two Br&hmanas for 
reciting the Veda in the temple. The ndttar inhabiting the districts between 
the rivers Vemb&ru and Pennai were required by order of the King to assign 
certain specified taxes to the temple ‘ for the health of the King The tax 
was collected for two years by the community, but was not made over to the 
temple. The King having come to know of this, issued an order for the 
immediate payment of the tax to the temple, and warned the inhabitants 
that the negligence should not be repeated. 

The same n&M&r figure in anothor transaction connected with the temple. 
The right of conducting the festivals seems to have belonged to tho Chetti 
nagarattar of AragalQr. But tho oil-merchants (Vania nagaratt&r) quarrelled 
with the Chettis, spoke disparagingly of them and offered to conduct the 
festivals themselves, probably because the festivals wore not conducted with 
the splendour that would have pleased these oil-merchants. Tho supervisors 
of tho temple sold the right by public auction and the right passed into the 
hands of the oil-merchants by outbidding. In course of time the festivals 
camo to be neglected again, and it was now the turn of the Chettis who, 
protesting in strong terms against tho discontinuance of the festivals, made 
a grant of a village for conducting them as usual, in conformity to tho wishos 
of the MahStfvaras and the Sth&nlkas of the temple. In this instance the 
dispute doeB not appear to have gone far enough to have boen brought to 
the notice of the royal officers. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century there came in for decision a disputo 
regarding the privilege of worship in the same temple. Three of the priests 
belonging to the temple of Kainetfvara in tho same village sold their share 
ot the privilege of worship to a priest belonging to a temple in another village 
of the same division. The matter came before the Governor of the division, 
Tirumallinayaka by name, who framed the issues and gave tho award as 
follows: Summing up the case and communicating his final orders to the 
managers of the temple at Aragalur, who were probably the complainants, 
Tirumallinayaka says: 

(1) A has been enjoying for a long time the privilege of worshipping all the 
thirty days of the month iu tho temple, while actually only fifteen days belong to 
him by right, and fifteeu days belong to anothor person named B ; (2) the privilege 
of B thus enjoyed by A without proper authority, requires settlement ; (3) in 
support of the latter part of tho statement made in (1) there are records in the temple 
to prove that the fifteen days of B (now abandoned by him but enjoyed by A) have 
Under ordors been counted ' unclaimed' (ij-angal); (4) of this privilege of fifteen days 



bo declared unclaimed, you Have Bold (on your own responsibility) seven and half 
days to a third person C and given him a sale-deed; (5) by so doing you have 
deprived the acquired right of A enjoyed by him for the last eight or ten generations; 
( 6 ) at this stage the Nfittur (the leaders of tho community) appear to have volunteer¬ 
ed to settle the question of enjoyment —A being found issuoless (?)—and to have 
called the parties to present themselves before them together with A ; (7) 50 U— 
the managers—were also required (under my ordera) to be present on tho oocasion, 
to bear the caso, and to carry out the docision arrived at by tho N 6 $tar and to 
have in the meantime, during thisporiod of hearing (by tho N&t^ftr), the worship of 
the temple performed by outsiders, on Nfifffir payment; ( 8 ) A having then appoaled 
to me while I happened to bo prosent at Aragalur, to hear his case personally and 
give a just deoision, I and the NK((4r together advised th9 parties to put their case 
before the Mahajanas and issued an order to this offoot; (9) in obedience to our 
order tho Mahajanas of tho Agraharaa (Brahmin villages) of Kujattur, Alambalam, 
Sadayanpattu, Mattiyakuriohi, met together, heard both sides and deoidod that 
although A may havo been the horoditary holder of only fifteen days of the privilege, 
it was not fair to sell part of tho disputod portion thereof to an outsidor like 0 while 
tho right to purchaso (in virbuo of long enjoymont) primarily rested in A ; ( 10 ) 
accordingly, therefore, to this docision of the Mahajanas wo order that A must 
oontinuo to onjoy the full thirty days as beforo, and that the sale dood you havo 
given to C should be cancelled. 

It is clear from this that the seven and half days’ right of worship was sold 
by the ^thftnikas (managers of the temple), while A had tho right of prescrip¬ 
tion and the propriotary right of B lapsed by negleot. Tho N&ft&r (probably 
here a particular community of the village ) had jurisdiction in tho first 
instance. The Governor of the Division puts it on his file on appeal by A. 80 
far it is his executive order. But the case is actually tried, at his own instance 
and with the agreement of tho Nftttars, by the Mahajanas of the four villages 
specified, forming probably one union, and the judgment is issued in their 
name by the executive officer of the Division. By the fact that the appeal 
was preferred beforo him, the Governor was competent to take the case on 
appeal. But ho waives the right and puts it beforo the Mahajanas with 
commendable judiciousness. 


IV 

Among the various glimpses that we are able to gain in respect of the 
social order under which people lived under Hindu rule, not the least impor¬ 
tant is the light that is thrown upon merchant guilds by two or three records 
quite recently discovered. There appear to have been very powerful guilds 
of these merchants whose operations extended all over the country of India! 
and across the seas to Ceylon and Burma. These appear to have been known 
by the comprehensive designation of ‘ various countries ’ ( NanaMsis ). The 
reason for this designation is perhaps quite obvious, and may be interpreted 
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as having arisen from the fact, either that the community was formed of 
people from various countries or, what seems more likely, the community 
whose operations extended to various countries, had smaller communities— 
v their divisions—in various parts. It is these N&nadisis that built the 
Vaisnava shrine at Pagan in Burma in the twelfth century. A record from 
Balagftmi in the Mysore State, in a long eulogy of these merchants, describes 
them as having been praised in five hundred glorifying edicts {Vxra-s&sanas) 
that they were virtuous protectors of the Vira-Valanjika religion, that they 
were born of Vftsudeva Kandali and Vlrabhadra, that they were the devotees 
of Bhattftraki (probably the goddess, Durga) and that they consisted of vari¬ 
ous divisions coming from tho thousand districts of the four quarters, the 
eighteen towns, tho thirty-two Velftrpuram, and the sixty-four ghafikastha- 
nam, viz., jetties, &e$tiputras (probably equal to 6et$ypiUai), Kavares, 
Kandalis, Bhadrakas, Gown^aswamins, 3ingam, (Sirupuli, Valftkkni,(Va)nngai) 
Vftriyan. They are fnrthur described as brave men * born to wander over 
many countries over since tho beginning of the Krta age, penetrating the 
regions of the six continents, by land and water routes, and dealing in various 
articles such as horses, elephants, precious stones, perfumes, and drugs either 
wholesale or in retail'. This description finds justification in the colony 
already referred to in Burma and a far more powerful colony wo shall refer 
to presently in Ceylon. 

There is a curious decision at which this guild arrived—at a meeting 
they held just where we are in Mylaporo, in reference to a village Kfitt&r. 
They resolved at this meeting that tho village which hitherto was called 
Ayyapulal-K&ftQr, bo transformed into a Vlrapajtina, thus exempting its 
inhabitants from all. communal contributions and entitling them to receive 
twice what they used to get till then (in the matter of honorary privilege). 
This could mean no more than that they had larger rights of self-government 
than they had before. They resolved furthor that thenceforward the town 
was not to be inhabited by such of tho mercantile classes (1) os demanded 
taxos and tolls by threatening people with drawn Bwords or by capturing 
them, curiously reminiscent of the Muhammadan money-lenders who make 
half-yearly visitations of villages even now; and (2) as wantonly deprived 
people of their food or otherwise afflicted them. They laid down that a 
breach of these resolutions made one liable to be excommunicated from the 
Valanjiya community- 

Another record relating to these communities coming from Basinikonda 
near Madanapalle, of almost about the same time (about the eleventh century), 
states that the community consisted of Nftdu, Nagara, and N&na-de$i, and 
that the special meeting called for communal purposes on that particular 
occasion consisted of 1,500 representatives of all religious denominations 
( Samayas) coming from the four and eight quarters (of the compass), and 
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also of their followers Eri-Viras, Munai-Vlras, Ilam, Singa-Viras, Konga- 
Valada, and a host of other sects of various 'tenets, the Valangai-weavers, 
etc. The Conference was called for the purpose of declaring Siravalli a 
NanfideSia-dadamadi-Ermrapattana, and for conferring some privileges on 
the residents of that town. These appear to have been placed, however; 
under the supreme control of the Royal Officer in charge of the revenue 
collections of the part of the country in which the communities were located. 

There is an interesting record, relating to these guilds and their servants 
in Ceylon, of the twelfth century. In the long rule of Vijaya BShu I, f$ri 
Sanga Bodhi, there was a rebellion of Velaikfira forces in the thirtieth year 
of the King, when they were ordered to go to war with the Cholas. 

These VBlaikaras are tak6n by the translator of the MahdvamSa t 
Mr. L. Wejesimha, to be “ a body of mercenaries employed by the Singhalese 
King at this period This term however occurs very often in the Tanjore 
inscriptions of the Chola kings, Raja Raja I and his son, as part of the name 
of various regiments composing the army of tho Cholas, but a further 
record from Ceylon makes it clear that they were a community of working 
classes which included in it the Valangai, Idangai, Sirudhanam, Piljaiga]- 
dhanam, Vadugar, MalaySjar, Parivfirakonflam and others, and that its leaders 
(Mndadaigal) were the Valanjiya and the Nagarattfir. This makes it quite 
clear that the VolaikSras are no other than the communities of peoplo 
already referred to os subordinate to the guilds of merchants, among 
whom were the Banajiga and Nagarattfir communities whoso trade ex¬ 
tended all over tho country. Banajigas and Nagrrattfirs are heard of, the 
former in Kanarese and Telugu countries and the latter in Kanareso and 
Tamil countries. They belong, in India, to both the Vaisnava and $aiva 
sects, and those in Ceylon wore Buddhists (Mahatantra). The VSlaik&ras, 
whatever their religion, included as is made clear by this inscription, all 
working classes in India and were emigrants therefrom to Ceylon. 

The rebellion of these Velaikfira forces referred to above seems to 
have been put down, and perhaps as a direct result thereof the Chief, 
DSvasena Virattftr, under orders of Vijaya Bdhu constucted at Pulanari, 
otherwise Vijayarfijapura, a shrine (Gandhaku$i) called Daladfiyaperumbajli, 
now called Daladamaligawa. This was for housing the beautiful stone 
image of Buddha, wherein also dwelt permanently Daladapatradhatu- 
svamin of Uttorulmulai, the foreface of the original Abayagirivih&ra. It 
was on this occasion that the pious and learned royal preceptor Vyfirini- 
mula, the Mahfisthaviras of Uttorulmulai, together with the King’s 
ministers, called for a meeting of the Mahatantra. These assembled 
together bringing with them their leaders the Valanjiya and Nagarattfir. 
They denominated the shrine, Munrugai-Velaikaran-Daladfiyaperumballi. 
The latter two words indicate clearly that it was a Buddha shrine intended 
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for the worship of the Velaikftra community. The first word is not quite 
clear. It means three hands and may be interpreted as referring to the 
three principal divisions of the community. But another record makes 
this an attribute of an individual and seems therefore to refer merely to 
a particular community among the Velaikflras. These Velaikftras took upon 
themselves the responsibility of maintaining the temple and protecting 
it properly. As remuneration for this, each individual member of the 
Vslftikftra community received one Veli of land. They all gave the following 
undertaking : 

We protect the villages belonging to the tomple (Pa)Ji), its servants, proporfcy 
and those that sought asylum there, oven though in doing this we loso ourselves or 
others suffer. We provide for all the requirements of the temple so long as our 
community continues to exist, repairing such parts of the temple as get dilapidated 
in course of timo and wo got this contract which is attested by us ongravod on stone 
and copper so that it may last as long as the moon and sun enduro. 

We are thus enabled to see clearly what a powerful community tho 
mercantile community was and what control they were able to exorcise 
over the working classes generally, how far their operations extended 
actually and what powers these were able to exercise evon in foreign 
countries. It is no wonder that we often hear in tho chronicles of Ceylon 
of some of these merchants usurping the throne. Elsewhere also those 
communities, or their heads, are found to exerciso great influence and 
control the revenue operations of largo States. 
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A LITTLE KNOWN CHAPTER OF 
VIJAYANAGAR HISTORY' 

Period A.D. 1450-1509 

DOUBTS AND DIFFICULTIES IN THE SUBJECT 

We have already indicated that Dova R&ya II died in all probability in a.d. 
1448-9 (or 3nka 1369) and was succeeded by his son Mallikftrjuna, in the 
same year. The accession of MallikSrjuna marks the beginning of deoline, 
if not of Vijayanagar, at least of the dynasty that brought it into the 
prominent position that it occupied at the end of the first century of its 
existence. The following extract from Sewell's Vijayanagar will give an 
idea of the doubts and difficulties that beset the subject. 

' I have already Btatcd that the period following the reign of D6va Raya 
II is one very difficult to fill up satisfactorily from any source. It was a 
period of confusion in Vijayanagar—a fact that is clearly brought out by 
Nuniz in his chronicle. 

a.d. 1449 is the last date in any known inscription containing mention 
of a D§va Rftya and Dr. Hultzcsh allots this to DSva Raya II. It may be, 
as already suggested, that there was a Deva Raya III, on the throne be¬ 
tween a.d. 1444 and 1449, but this remains to be proved. Two sons of Deva 
Rftya II, according to the inscriptions, were named Mallikftrjuna and Viru- 
pftksha I respectively. There are inscriptions of the former dated in a.d. 

• A lecloro dolivored beforo tho Madras Litorary Sooiety and Auxiliary of Iho Royal Asiatic 
ooioty with His Excellenoy Lord Pontland in ths Chair (19-11-1916). 
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1452-3 and 1464-5, and one of the latter in 1470. Maliikarjuna appears to 
have had two sons, RfijasSkara, of whom we have inscriptions in the years 
a.d. 1479-80 and 1486-7, and Virup&ksha II., mentioned in an inscription 
dated a.d. 1483-84, three years earlier than the last of R&ja$6kara. 

Dr. Hultzsch, in the third volume of the Epigraphia Indica, p. 36, gives 
these dates, but in the fourth volume of the same work (p. 180) he notes that 
an inscription of R&jasekara exists at Ambur in North Arcot, which is dated 
in the year corresponding to a.d. 1468-9. I have also been told of an inscrip¬ 
tion on stone to be seen at the village of Parnapalle (or Paranapalle) in the 
Cuddapah district, of which a copy on copperplate is said to be in tbe 
possession of one Narayana Reddi of Goddamari in the Tadpatri Taluk of 
the Anantapur district. This is reported to bear date 6aka 1398 (a.d. 1476- 
7), and to mention as sovereign ' Praudha Deva Raya of Vijayanagar. 

RajaSekara’s second inscription must have been engraved very shortly 
before the final fall of the old royal house, for the first certain date of the 
usurper Narasimha is a.d. 1490. 

Amid this confusion of overlapping dates we turn for help to Nuniz ; but 
though his story gathered from tradition about the year 1535, is clear and 
consecutive, it clashes somewhat with the other records. According to him, 
Deva Raya II had a son Pina Raya, who died six months after his attempted 
assassination; but we have shown that Abdur Razak conclusively establishes 
that this unfortunate monarch was Deva R&ya II, himself and that the crime 
was committed before the month of April 1443. Pina Raya left a son 
unnamed, who did nothing in particular, and was succeeded by his son, 

* Verupaca ’, by which name Virup&ksha is clearly meant. Virupaksha was 
murdered by his eldest son, who in turn was slain by his younger brother, 

* Padea Rao ’, and this prince lost the kingdom to the usurper Narasimha. 

MALLIKARJUNA, SUCCESSOR OF DEVA RAYA II 

We have already pointed out that there is no need to assume a D6va 
R&ya III at all, and the account of Nuniz cannot be regarded accurate in 
regard to the details of the history of the period. There are a number of 
records of Maliikarjuna which make his position in respect of his predeces¬ 
sors clear. These further give the information that he had the name Deva 
Raya or more specifically Immadi Praudha (or Prat&pa) Deva R&ya. Nagar 
65 has it clearly 

tayOh praohlna puiiy&nam paripaka viaeshatah 
svlya janmSntraprapfca bbagya bhoga phalayahi 
Mallik&rjunadfivasya Srlgirau sannivasinah 
Var6tta-kfta-tannama-kumarah-8amajayata 
pitariyuparate srim&n dhirah paramadharmikah 
Immadi (praudha) dfivSndro raj&bhut jagatipatih. 
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‘ to them (Deva Raya II and Ponnala D5vi) from the ripening of the 
merit of their good works in their previous lives, as the result of his own 
merits in a former existence, while the pair were in residence in the glorious 
hill of Mallikarjuna, the excellent son was born to whom was given the name 
of the God. When his father died, the valiant dutiful prince became king as 
Immadi DSvendra.’ 

tfijo nidhSr ajani bhQmipatSr amnsbmaoh ohri Mallikarjuna iti prathitab 
kumarah 

Sauryfidhibbir guna-ganairadhikam oha tStAch ohamsanti-yam npipatim 
Immadi D6va R&yah. 

It is thus clear that Deva Raya II was succeeded after his death by his 
son Mallikarjuna and that he had the alternative name DSva Raya as well, 
because he -was regarded twice as valiant as his father. He assumed also 
the special attribute of the father ‘the elephant-hunter*. As Mr. Sowell 
points out Perishta has no wars against Vijayanagar to record between the 
years a.d. 1443 and 1458, the date of death of Sultan Allaud-din of the 
Bhamani kingdom. With the death of this monarch, however, affairs in 
the Bhamani kingdom drift rapidly towards the disruption that was ulti¬ 
mately accomplished in the eighties of the fifteenth century. 

gangadAsapratapavilAsam 

We gain, however, some light beating over the dark spot from an unlook¬ 
ed for source. In a drama known as Gangadftsaprat&pavil&sara occurs a 
passage which may bo rendered freely as follows:— 

* While PratSpa Deva Rftya the Indra of Vijayanagar, with the various 
titles, usually ascribed to DSva Raya II, went to adorn the court of India 
(went to heaven or died), the throne of the kingdom was occupied by his son 
(Sri Mallikarjuna. Having heard this, the Sultan of the south and Gajapati 
made war upon him with an innumerable army of elephant, horse and foot. 
While they lay round Vijayanagar, Mallikarjuna quite unable to tolerate 
this sallied out of the fort, like a lion-cub from a mountain-cave upon a heard 
of elephants, and drowned the armies of Hayapati and Gajapati in the 
flood caused by his sword. Both the Gajapati and the Yavanapati fled 
each by himself alone back to his kingdom.' 1 

» Eggeliug’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in tho Library of the India Office, part vii, 
p. 1610 . 
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The following points deserve attention in this. The invasion of Vijaya- 
nagar took place as a result of the change of rulers. The Bhamani Sultan 
referred to as the southern Sultan, Hayapati (ruler of horse) and Yavana- 

«rfif5redRfaf8cr* asqW *m ffal ^ $qa*awrwrwir- 

Trte^n^rfdKit gwqrftqqdwti: i 

fRTds WSRIT* ftftu^RT f^BT^TTtr: ftfa- 

dd^dtfqr^Ri^^i^drf^dt'R ‘^qfdqdqfd3 ? qd^qflds»Tqd i • fd^iRRiF” 
d^d: qSSWJ fdRTTC I <|^H ^Qdfdfiddiq; 

^^^ u *WKWW^W»«rwwr awtiwmi fdddddid sfis^rq^- 

fdsTf^^Wdig^nsr^qfa^difdjfT^rf^a (of) froatarf fdd^fcforr^rqr 

flWp vwew^SRi^pqft ftfafrratjfirorawd fdfrwqrq qra: tfqffr BRr^r 
ffa 22^ i a^ra^fo>dtfd , ^3T<wndd idfdSdrf*sfid qtfWRq s£ttSdrf$- 
$fdT 5RTOI*t ft NWI l H !W W [ tii^ ^15H «HWPT fd«S- 

faqrc qyn^f ^ p^ e&f gy qodrerdfq^r cTcfr ftfa TO- 

$3*5^* mm: i m 

qfiqTf^dt difddT M dq fl*d£d d|dtd^rd: qfdcfhscr iig%rfi?dqdldd; qqar 
fqq-qfq^: qtfTdtfd tfT$3T BtdftvR drddiddil'ffcf, flqjcTdIdi°4 
dgqidcfi^ni^cl'^^ ddirgqd I 3?*q dlddSqrfadd dK? difq51iajdirc«W»R3- 
*fdr fspat BW dfawfa^r <^T$dfd 

d|qidTOd< e Saifadi: tRTfta.' (m) i 

d^rdt ddfWfdlBTdd fWdl^diRdRRddfddrWTq^fddd dqf ddfdTrcJ dvll- 
ddW draRfe^tSfadWJldVRd ^tBFOTRldtsfw I dRFdd *?Rqqqq dfFRTsfrsfq 
dfrdir^dQfd^tcdd dS5fc^vilf*T fd^tdiq^d WTddt'd*: Qddfd I tfj?Rr- 

3Rq WISR8RRW? ^qcfilfwmrq dq*qTfqdqdRI *mft I q?qd djTRTST: | ^ 
fTOiRd.' I 
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pati (Yavana ruler) and the Gajapati (ruler of Orissa) were allied against 
Vijayanagar. The subject of the drama springs out of an heroic episode in 
one of the wars of the Sultan of Guzerat against a Hindu chief of Pavftchala 
feudatory to him. 

Professor Eggeling refers this war to the war of a.d. 1449. The inva¬ 
sion must have taken place soon after the accession of Mallikarjuna and 
should have been in the years a.d. 1449 or 1450. There is absolutely no 
mention of this or any war at all in Ferishta at this period. 

ORISSA INVASION 

The history of Orissa at the time throws some light upon the uncer¬ 
tainty. The ruling Ganga dynasty of Orissa had reached the stage of inani¬ 
tion with the death of Narasing Rai Langora, as he was called in thirteenth 
century a.d. He was followed in succession by two lines called Ganga or Nara* 
Binga and Bfinu. The last B&nu had been overthrown by the Muhammdans of 
Bengal who carried with them as prisoner the minister KapilSflvara Bhowarbar. 
When the ruler died Kapilefivara came to tho throne, according to the researches 
of Stirling and Mon Mohan Chakravarti in a.d. 1484-5. His reign which 
extended up to a.d. 1369-70 was one of constant war in the courso of which he 
lays claim to having made various conquests among them Vijayanagar. In 
the inscription at a temple to Jagannfttha in Kafck District, he is referred to 
as ' Karnfttftjahftsasimha and Kalavaragajayl' the yawning lion to the sheep 
the Karnft^a king' and tho victor over Kalavaraga (Kulbcrga). 1 In the inscrip- 
tions of this ruler examined by Mr. M. M. Chakravarti these titles are not 
assumed by him up to his nineteenth anka which is computed to be the same 
as his sixteenth year 7 , that is up to the year a.d. 1450. In an inscription of his 
forty-first anka these are assumed and the inscription from which the above 
are taken belong to about the same time, his thirtieth year or about a.d. 1465. 
It seems possible then that the statement in the drama Gangftdasapratftpa- 
vilfisam is founded upon fact. That is not all. The drama makes a further 
statement that these two allies attacked Vijayanagar, after the death 
of D5va Rftya II 1 to wipe off the disgrace of former defeats’. If this means 
anything at all, it is that the Rftya of Orissa had figured in the earlier wars 
of Allud-d-din against Vijayanagar in a.d. 1437 to 1443. 

BHAMANI INVASION 

Notwithstanding the silence of the Muhammadan historians in regard 
to this war, so much is clear that the death of Deva Raya brought on a 
Muhammadan invasion, possibly in concert with another by the ruler of 
Orissa with whom the Bhamani kingdom came into touch by the absorption 

I J.A.S., Bengal, Vol. lzix, part i, pp. 173-190. 

» Ibid, vol. lxii, p. 90, et uq. 
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of Telingana on the one side and the conqnest of a large part of Gondwana 
by Malwa on the other. This seems the more likely from what Abdar Razak 
states about the previous war as a result of the attempt on the life of DSva 
Raya II. We have also to take it that Mallikarjuna had the best of it from 
the silence of the Muhammadan historians on the one hand, and on the other 
from the actual political condition at the time of the Bhamani Kingdom, and 
its relations with the neighbouring chiefs Hindu and Mussalman on the other 
frontiers. An alliance or a mere understanding to engage the attention of 
yijayanagar would account for the appearance of Kapilefivara of Orissa in the 
affair. It is this advance of Kapilefivara that will have to account for the 
move of the SSluva chief Narasinga from the middle region to the Telingana 
frontier. , 

BOTH POSSIBLE 

Mallikarjuna then began well by beating off the enemy who threatened 
the existence of Vijayanagar, and seems to have gone on well enough for a 
few years. 'His rule must have lasted on to at least 1466 (Saka 1387). In 
1469 (Saka 1881) we hear of Mallikarjuna 1 ruling in happiness in Penugonda 
on business connected with administration (rajakftrya) of Narasmga \ What 
is more than this he is said to have been there with his Danayaka Timmana. 
It is soon after this date that an invasion of the Coromandel region as far as 
Kanchi was successfully undertaken by Kapilefivara, who has it in the in¬ 
scription already referred to. 

‘Having made him (Gopinfttha Mah&patra) the Commander-in-Chief, 
him who defeated the Majava king, who stood as a bar to the inroad of tho 
Gaucja king, the monarch KapileSvara enjoyed the Lakshmi (6ri) of tho 
Karnata, levied taxes (tributes better) over tho Khanda hill, and carried 
Kanchi by force.' 1 

Kftva samyati m&Javflndra-jayinam sflnRdhinathamtuyam, 
Gau<j6ndrasya nitBntam—Utkala patbfi-prasthSna-roclh-SrgftJam 
f5rl Khandadri payOdbaro parikaram nirmfiya Kftnohiharah 
Sfinandam KapileSvaro vibaratfl Karnty* 1 r5ja f5riy&. 

This invasion coupled with one upon Kanchi by the Pandyas in the year 
1469* clearly indicates the causes that brought about the dismemberment of 
the Empire on the one side and the gradual ascent of Narasinga to supreme 
power on the other. The foreign invasion from distant Orissa through 
provinces directly under the Government of Narasinga, and the attempt in 
the remoter provinces to throw off allegiance indicate a clear decline of power 
at head-quarters- What was the part that Narasinga himself played in 
this ? What could have brought about the feebleness in the ruling family ? 

1 JagannfLtha inscription of Kapileivara : voreo U ; Bengal, vol. lxix, part i, pp. 178-190. 

and Epigraphiat’8 report for 1906-7, p. 55. 

« Epigraphy's report for 1906-7, p. 66. 
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VIRUPAKSHA, MALLIK&RJUNA’S BROTHER AND SUCCESSOR 

‘ Vjrupfiksha should have succeeded to the throne in Saka 1387 ’ accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Krishna Sastri, who seems inclined to regard him as the son 
of Mallik&rjuna. Virflp&ksha's dates range between a.d. 3466 and 1485. 
What is more, Mr. Sastri rejects Professor Kielhorn’s acceptance of 
Virup&ksha as the son of DGva Raya II. by Simhala DSvi, and would regard 
him rather as the son of DSva Raya IPs brother, Pratapa DGva ‘who 
acquired the kingdom from his elder brothers.’ 1 Both Mr. Sastri and the 
late Professor Kielhorn refer to the same passage * that Mr. Rice interpreted 
as referring to the Vijayanagar Princess married into the Bhamani family. 

Mr. Sastri’s interpretation would introduce an additional letter into the 
inscription for which, I am afraid, we have no warrant short of convincing 
proof that it is an error. Of such compelling need there is none such in this 
connection as Pratapa Deva did not rule at all and could not have obtained 
any rdjyam from his elder brother other than those he governed at various 
places for his brother as did the various younger brothers beforo him. What 
is of importance in this connexion is Mr. Sastri takes this part to refer not 
to DGva Raya II. but to his brother Pratapa DGva. This interpretation seems 
quite improbable, and would bo altogether impossible without tho modifica¬ 
tion of the reading he implies—* Nijftgraja praptam ’ will have to be read 
‘ Nijftgrftj&t-pr&ptara.' Even so tho moaning would hardly suit the expres- 
sions in the rest of tho passage. The Virupaksha of this record must bo 
regarded a brothor of MallikSrjuna. 

VIRUPAKSHA, POSSIBLY A USURPER 

Tho passage immediately following in the same record seems to let us 
into the secret of the trouble that brought the State low indeed in vitality 
at a time when forces were gathering round to try her strength to the utmost 
extreme. 

Tasyftm Sivahpr&dup abhQd gupRdhyo nftinuft VlrQp&ksha iti praaiddhafc, 
Rfijadhir&ja kshitipfila maulih vad&nya mfirtih karunaika sindhuh 
NijapratSp&d adhigatya r&jyam samasta bbSgyaih parisflvyamUnab 
Sangr&matas sarvaripan vijitya sammodatfl virfi vilSsa bhumifc. 

* 6iva was born of her, of excellent qualities, known by tho name 
Virupaksha, king of kings the crown of rulers on earth, an incarnation 
of bountifulness, an unparalleled ocean of mercy. Having acquired the 
kingdom by his oxen valour, and being in the full enjoyment of all that is 

> Arohwologist’B Annual for 1907-8, p. 225, nolo 6. 

* Tasya (VijayabhQp&tdlj) Nirayaui DflvySm prSdhurtsTt Yaiodhauah 
Praudha praUpa Vibhv.’&h PrallpakhyO mahlpatifc 
Gunairanekhairavaortalcsrain Virijaminah Sukrtlpta 
Kihtir Nijigrajnpriptamanadirijyam Sldhlkflixtbi Vraja plrij&Uh. 
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enjoyable, and having conquered all his enemies in war, he lives in happi¬ 
ness as the very hall of display for the goddess of valour’. The phrase, 
' Nijapratftpad adhigatyarftjyam ’ having conquored the kingdom by his own 
valour seems to indicate forcible acquisition of the kingdom either from his 
elder brother or it may be from his young nephews. Is there any warrant 
for such an assumption from the known circumstances of the time? 

We have already noticed that the danger from the Bhamani kingdom 
had ceased to be imminent after the attempt which Mallikftrjuna is said to 
have foiled by his own effort. The danger lay more on the side of Orissa. 
Telingana had ceased to be a buffer for almost a generation. The country 
between Rajamandri and Warangal happened now to be the scene of active 
but almost of guerilla warfare. The chieftains of forts were giving trouble to 
the Mussalman governors of the Bhamani Sultans, whose affairs at home were 
anything but peacoful. Kapilsfivara was an enterprising ruler and had come 
to the throne of Orissa with the support of the Muhammadan state of Bengal. 
About the time we have come to, he had reached the summit of his glory, and 
almost to the end of his reign. Malwa was making rapid advance on the side 
of Gond wana bringing Orissa on the one side and Ahmadnagar on the other as 
its immediate neighbour. In this posturo of affairs, we need not be surprised 
if wo see Saluva Narasimha moving up from his province in the middle region 
towards the north where there was fighting to bo done. This move on his 
part towards tho most vulnerable frontier was an act of benefit both to his 
king and kingdom. What then is the significance of Mallikarjuna and his 
Dapaik Timmana’s move to Penukonda on the business of Narasinga's king¬ 
dom ? Was it jealousy of the rising power of the chief or was it the suspicion 
engendered by incapacity at head-quarters? It may be either or both. 
Whatever it was, it was about six years later that we como upon tho change 
of rulers and VirHpaksha’s accession possibly indicates the change at head¬ 
quarters of a stronger ruler instead of a weaker one with the result that 
Narasinga perhaps leaves the hoad-quarters severely alone. Kapilefivara dies 
about the same time and is succeeded by Purushottama whose rule covers the 
period 1469-70 to 1495-6. It is this ruler that led an army according to 
Ferishta in support of Rajamandri and Kondapalli and marched as far as 
Kaulas. If Ferishta is to be taken at his word the Orissa monarch was beaten 
back into his dominions and a treaty imposed upon him the terms of which, 
as usual, do not go very much beyond the demand for twenty-five elephants. 
On his return he reduced various fortresses among them Kondapalli, and is 
then said to have gone against the dominions of Narasinga, of whom Ferishta 
has the following referring to a.d. 1477. “ Narasing Ray was a powerful Raja 
possessing the country between the Carnatic and Telingana, extending along 
the sea coast to Muchlypatam and had added much of the Bijanagar territory 
to his own by conquest, together with several strong forts. He had frequently 
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incited the zemindars on the Bhamani frontier to rebel; and the officers 
on the borders, unable to control his power, had more than once represented 
his conduct to court, which had, at length, induced the king to attack him ’. l 
This passage gives us an insight ‘into what Narasinga was about and why he 
gradually moved himself northwards- 

BHAMANI SUCCESSES AGAINST VIJAYANAGAR 

Before this, however, Muhammad Shah II. had^made two successful 
attempts against Vijayanagar on the western side- The first was the taking 
of Goa by Muhammad Gawan in 1469 and the next was the taking of Bolgaum 
in 1472. The first was brought about according to Burros as a reprisal for 
a massacre of the Muhammadans of Bh&tkal for having sold horses to the 
‘ moors of the Dekkan ’. The King of Vijayanagar ordered his vassal chief at 
Honawar to ‘ kill all those moors as far as possible and frighten the rest away.' 
The survivors fled and settlod in Goa. This loss according to Nuniz, along 
with that of the ports of Ohaull and Dabull occurred in the reign of 
Virnpaksha.* 

These various operations between the years 1469 and 1481 give the 
impression that the Empire of Vijayanagar was in a bad way and one 
prominent man in it, at any rate, understood the need of united strength. 
That was Narasinga. Ferishta’s description of the position of Narasinga 
and the mention in the Burhan-i-M4asir of Malar as a principal fort in his 
kingdom from which Kanchi was attacked, and the utter absence of any 
reference to the ruling power in all these transactions indicate a want of 
understanding between Narasinga and Virnpaksha which would warrant the 
inference that Virupaksha perhaps came to the throne by means which did 
not commend themselves to the powerful Viceroys, and that he did not 
possess tho qualities that a ruler at the time and in the circumstances of 
Vijayanagar should have had in ample measure. Narasinga was seconded in 
all his efforts by another powerful general Narasa Naik, and the manner in 
which the former left all power in the latter’s hands at his death in spite of 
his having two sons go to prove dearly that his usurpation had no unworthy 
motive leading up to it. Virupaksha probably had sons, one of whom was 
Prau<Ja Dova Raya, Mr. Krishna Sastri refers to as the Padeo Rao of Nuniz- 
Rajasekara and Virupaksha II. being the sons of Mallikarjuna. These would 
be supported by the party of loyalists as against that of the usurping uncle 
and his children. With these explanations in mind the account of Nuniz 
will become clear in regard to its general trend, if not in regard to all his 

1 Brigg's FerisbU II, 398-9. 

* Sowell: A Forgotten Empire, p. 99, 
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details. The position then is this. Mallik&rjuna died in 1465-6 or there¬ 
abouts and his half-brother succeeded setting aside two nephews, Raja^ekara 
and Virupfiksha. These naturally created a powerful party against him, and 
he was perhaps not quite worthy of the exalted position. He managed to go 
on, however, letting a succession of misfortunes befall the empire to the 
disgust of the more powerful generals and governors. It may be he died or 
was murdered by his son even, Narasinga exerting himself all along to keep 
the empire intact despite the attacks of the Bhamani sultans on the one 
side, and the Gajapatis of Orissa on the other. The Gajapati Prushsttama, 
the successor son of KapileSvara, claims to have captured Kanchi and taken , 
among the prisoner's the King’s daughter whom he married subsequently 
under romantic ciroumstances. 1 The following account of Nuniz will now 
become intelligible. 

NUNIZ ACCOUNT 

* After his (Pina Rao’s) death a son remained to him who inherited the 
kingdom and was called . . . and this king, as soon as he began to reign, 
sent to call his treasurers and the minister and the scribes of his household, 
and inquired of them the revenue of his kingdom, and learned how much 
revenue came in yearly ; and His Highness had every year thirteen millions 
of gold. This King granted to the pagodas a fifth part of the revenue of his 
kingdom; no law is possible in the country where these pagodas are, save 
only the law of the Brahmans, which is that of priests; and so the people 
suffer. 

On the death of this King succeeded a son named Verupacarao. As long 
as he reigned he was given over to vice, caring for nothing but women, and to 
fuddle himself with drink and amuse himself, and never showed himself 
either to his captains or to his people; so that in a short time he lost that 
which his forefathers had won and left to him. And the nobles of the 
kingdom, seeing the habits and life of this king, rebelled, every one of 
them, each holding to what he possessed, so that in his time the king lost 
Goa, and Chaull, and Dabull, and the other chief lands of the realm. This 
king in mere sottishness slew many of his captains. Because he dreamed one 
.night that one of his captains entered his chamber,on the next day he had him 
called, telling him that he had dreamed that night that the captain entered his 
room to kill him ; and for that alone he had him put to death. This king had 
two sons already grown up, who, seeing the wickedness of their father and how 
he had lost his kingdom, determined to kill him, as in fact was done by one of 
them, the elder, who was his heir ; and after he had killed him, when they be¬ 
sought him to be king, he said, “ Although this kiflgdom may be mine by right, 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. xv, pp. 280-82. 
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I do not wank it because I killed my father, and did therein that which I ought 
not to have done, and have committed a mortal sin, and for that reason it is 
not well that such an unworthy son should inherit the kingdom. Take my 
brother and let him govern it since he did not stain his hands with his father's 
blood; ” which was done, and the younger brother was raised to the throne. 
And when they had entrusted the kingdom to him he was advised by his 
minister and captains that he should slay his brother, because as the latter 
had killed his father so he would kill him if desirous of so doing; and as it 
appeared to the king that such a thing might well be, he determined to kill 
him, and this was at once carried out, and he slew him with his own hand. 
So that this man truly met the end that those meet with who do such ill 
deeds. This king was called Padearao; and after this was done he gave 
himself to his women, and not seeking to know ought regarding his realm 
save only the vices in which he delighted, he remained for the most part in 
the city. 

One of his captains who was called Narsymgua who was in some manner 
akin to him, seeing his mode of life, and knowing how ill it was for the king¬ 
dom that he should live and reign, though all was not yet lost, determined 
to attack him, and seize on his lands; which scheme he at once put into 
force. 

He wrote therefore, and addressed the captains and chiefs of the kingdom, 
saying how bad it was for them not to have a king over them who could 
govern properly, and how it would be no wonder, seeing the manner of his 
life, if the king soOn lost by his bad government even more than his father 
had done.’ 

THE EXPLANATION OF THIS ACCOUNT 

In this extract the following points require to be noted. It was 
Pina Rao’s son that is nameless. If Pina Rao is taken to stand for Deva Raya 
II, then the peaceful monarch who led a life of peaceful administration and 
pious benefaction would be Mallikarjuna, a not untrue characterization 
altogether. He was succeeded by his son according to Nuniz. There are 
inscriptions which indicate unmistakably that Mallikarjuna’s son RajaSSkara, 
succeeded, followed probably by Virupaksha II. the younger brother for whom 
we have a date a.d. 1499. This is the legitimist succession. Rajasekara, 
however, seems to have been ousted at Vijayanagar by Virnpakska the uncle 
while some of the provinces at any rate recognized Rajasekara. VirQpftksha’s 
unworthiness and cruelty which is quite understandable in his position 
brought on perhaps his death at the hands of his own son who made room, 
perhaps, for a younger brother who might well have been a Prauda Deva 
Raya as the grandson of Deva R&ya n. Nuniz’ account would thus be 
reconciled with the information derivable from inscriptions if the possibility 
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of error in regard to VirHpaksha being brother instead of son be admitted. 
There is absolutely no need to concede the accuracy of Nuniz in this parti¬ 
cular and other facts need not be twisted to agree with his account. 

ANOTHER THEORY 

There is, however, another theory of this same transaction, the usurpation 
of Saluva Narasimha, which requires to be considered. This is the theory 
put forward by Mr. Narasimhachariar, the Mysore Archaeologist. The 
following is his theory in his own words. 1 

‘ This chief belonged to the Saluva family. He was the real ruler of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom for nearly forty years from about 1455 to 1493, in 
which latter year he appears to have died, this being the earliest known date 
of his son Saluva Narasinga II. The last four rulers of the first dynasty 
which he supplanted were kings only in name, the real power being held in 
his own hands. Thus, so far back as 1459 we see him sending away 
Mallikarjuna to Penugonda (Mandya 12 and 59), and putting in 1462 his own 
minister Tirumalayanna-dalapa on the throne of Mallikarjuna (Bowingpet 24). 
This Tirumalayanna may be his own elder brother Timma and identical 
with the Saluva Tirumalaideva-Mah&raja mentioned in No. 23 of Vol. II of 
South Indian Inscriptions. This Timmaraja, son of Gundaraja, makes a 
grant in 1463 ( Madras Annual Report for 1904, No. 249) for the merit of his 
younger brother Saluva Narasinga I. Again, in 1468, during the nominal 
rule of VirUp&ksha, we find a grant made for Narasinga’s merit (MujbSgal 20); 
and in 1470 and 1472, during the same rule, we find Narasinga and his 
general I$vara-N&yaka, father of Narasa, making grants for the merit of each 
other (Mulbagal 253 and Bowingpet 104). In 1472 he is styled maha-manda- 
les'vara (South Indian Inscriptions. No. 116). This title appears to have con¬ 
tinued till 1484 in which year he is mentioned as ruling (M&gadi 32). Muj- 
bagal 104 mentions Narasinga’s administration of the kingdom in 1485, 
naming at the same time Virupaksha as the ruler. The usurpation of the 
throne most probably took place in 1486-87.’ 

CRITICISM OP THE THEORY 

The first point to call for remark in this theory is that Mr. Nara- 
simhachariar’s interpretation of the records of a.d. 1459 can hardly bear the 
interpretation he puts upon them when the records merely say that Malli¬ 
karjuna and Dannayaka Timmana were ‘ruling in happiness in Penugonda 
in connexion with the administrative business of Narasinga.’ 2 The record 24 
of Bowringpet which specifically states that Mallikarjuna was on the throne 

» Administration Report for 1903, p. 19. 
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while Narasinga’s officer Tirnmalayanna was in charge of the province 
concerned. This misunderstanding seems to be due to the peculiar Tamil 
expressions which are ordinary elipses. These are 4 Mallikarjuna Rayar- 
Singadanattil ’ which can be rendered on the throne of Mallik&rjuna though 
in this passage the construction requires the supply of a verb, as the locative 
‘ on the throne ’ will otherwise be incomplete. There is no doubt that S&luva 
Narasimha had an elder brother Timma who made a grant for the merit of 
his younger brother which, at the most can mean he held a province under 
him from the locality and other details connected with the grant. Nor can 
the exchange of courtesies indicated in the rest of the section be held to 
support the inference that Narasinga held any higher position than that of a 
powerful governor under Mallikarjuna. When VirHp&ksha occupied the 
throne, however, the same binding obligation of allegiance was not felt for 
the monarch by the powerful chieftain, though the act of usurpation came 
later, only when there was no alternative left to save the empire from 
complete disruption and ultimate ruin. Such a statement of the general trend 
of affairs might have reached Nuniz correctly while there might have been 
errors in regard to details. 

CONCLUSIONS DERIVABLE 

Ferishta’s statement coupled with the information derivable from the 
inscriptions wonld warrant the assumption that Narasinga was consolidating 
his provinces under the rule of Mallikarjuna. The accession of Virup&ksha 
probably by violence alienated his sympathies, as those of others. When 
matters grew worse under his sons Narasinga usurped the throne as a step 
necessary for the preservation of the empire though during the whole of his 
lifetime he seems to have had a nominal ruler. Nuniz’ statement in regard 
to a length of reign of forty-four years could be accounted for by taking it as 
the whole period of his influence and power as viceroy. first, and then de 
facto ruler. This seems the trend of events indicated by the known facts and 
other assumptions seem hardly called for. 

INFLUENCE OF ORISSA ON VIJAYANAGAR HISTORY 

We have indicated above the trend of events which led to the 
overthrow of the first dynasty of rulers at Vijayanagar by the Viceroy 
Sftluva Narasimha who ultimately took the empire into his own hands. 
The main influencing factor in this upward move of Narasimha was the 
power of KapileSvara Deva of Orissa, as we have shown. This particular 
influence has to be investigated carefully to understand the real character of 
Narasimha's usurpation. King Deva Raya II. died in 1448-9, and Sultan 
Allau-d-din II Bhamani died in 1457 according to the Burhan-i-Mdasir. 
Kapil§6vara Bhowarbar became King of Orissa in 1435 and ruled on till 1470. 
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BURHAN-I-MAASIR 

According to the Burhan-i-M4asir again Telingana wa9 reduced to sub¬ 
jection about the end of the reign of Ahmed Shah Wali Bhamani. It was in 
1435, the year of accession of KapileSvara that Sanjar Khan, Governor of 
Telingana, comes into contact with the * Uriya leader of the infidels of 
Telingana'. 1 The ruler of Orissa is already referred, to as possessed of a very 
large number of elephants as against 150 which was all that (the Bhamani 
Sultans had. 

In the year 1457-8, Humayun the cruel laid siege to DSvarakonda * in 
the course of a jihfkd \ 1 After the lapse of some days, the defenders of 
the fortress being reduced to extremities, sent a message to the R&y of Uriya 
(Orissa) who at the time was chief of the infidels of that country He agreed 
to assist * from greed of gain ’ and * for the defence of paganism \ 

Then came the invasion of the Bhamani kingdom by the Ray of Orissa, 
soon after the accession of the Sultan Nizam Shah in 1461. 

In the year 1470, the queen-mother of the Bhamani Sultan, Makdumah 
Jahan died. ‘ In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from Telin¬ 
gana and informed the Sultan that the R.fiya of Orissa, who was the principal 
Ray of Telingana was dead \ There was a Bhamani invasion of Telingana 
in consequence in the course of which Rajamandri and Kondavid wore besieged 
and taken before the year 1471. 

In the year 1474 Wairagarh was invaded and taken from Jatak Ray. An 
army was sont against the southern Mahratta country. 9 In this same year 1474 
and in the midst of these occurrences Khwajah Jahan Khwajah Mahammad 
Gawan informed the Sultan that the perfidous Perkatapah had withdrawn his 
head from the collar of obedience, and raising the standard of revolt had 
taken possession of the island of Goa. He added : * With Your Majesty’s 
permission I will go and put down this rebellion and chastise that accursed 
one, conquer the whole country of Kanara and Vijayanagar and annex them 
to the dominions of Islam’. Belgaum fell in the course of this war. A 
famine broke out this year and lasted for two years, owing to a succession of 
failure of the monsoon. 

‘In the midst of these affairs’ that is about 1476-6 the Ray of Orissa 
invaded Telingna and beat back Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri for safety to 
Wazirabad. The Sultan arrived with reinforcements and marched upon 
Rajamandri. 

‘ When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the fortress of Rajamandri, 
they saw an immense city, on the farther side of which the infidel Narasimha 
Raya with 70,000 cursed infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of iron 

i Indian Antiquary, vol. XXVIII, pp. 216-6. 
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had taken his stand. On this side of the river he dug a deep ditch, on the 
edge of which he had built a wall like the rampart of Alexander, and filled it 
with cannon and guns and all the apparatus of war. Yet notwithstanding 
all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when Narasimha Raya 
heard of the arrival of the Sultan’s army, thinking it advisable to avoid 
meeting their attack, he elected to take to flight Rajaraandri fell in conse¬ 
quence and its governor was enrolled among the Turki, Telangi and Habshi 
slaves! 

In the year 1480 the Sultan laid siege to Kondavld to put down a rebel¬ 
lion ‘ of his subjects who, throwing themselves upon the protection of 
Narasimha Raya had altogether withdrawn from the allegiance to the rule of 
Islam Kondavld fell in time. 

‘ After tho conclusion of the affair at Kondavid agreeably to his desires, 
it occurred to the Sultan that the extensive plains are open only to military 
operations up to the rainy season, and the eradication of the worshippers of 
Lftt and Manat, and tho destruction of the infidels was an object much to bo 
desired; and as tho infidel Narasimha—who owing to his numerous army and 
tho extent of his dominions was the greatest and most powerful of all the 
rulers of Telingana and Vijayanagar had latterly shown delay and remissness 
in proving his sincerity towards the royal court by sending presents and 
nalbahd ; therefore the best course to adopt was to trample his country 
under tho hoofs of his horses, and level the buildings with the ground. 

It has been related that this Narasimha had established himself in the 
midst of the countries of Kanarah and Telingana and taken possession of 
most of tho districts of tho coast and interior of Vijayanagar'. 

The Sultan then marched to Kondavld and advancing about forty far- 
sakhs (about 136 miles, actual distance 270 miles) arrived within sight of the 
fortress of Malur, the greatest fort of the country. Narasimha in 'sheer 
terror mado the usual presents and submitted without the least show of 
fight. Information then reaching him of the richness of the temple and 
city of Ganji (Kanchi) at a distance of fifty farsakhs (about 170 miles, actual 
distance in a straight line is 120 miles). Coming up at the head of a select 
force he laid seige to the city on a date corresponding to March 12,1481; and 
sacked it. He ordered an ‘ elegant poetical account of this celebrated victory 
to be written, and copies distributed throughout his dominions ’. 

MURDER OF MUHAMMAD GAWAN 

This was followed by the conspiracy against, and the murder in cold 
blood of Muhammad Gawan and all the evil consequences that flowed there¬ 
from. It is clear from this narrative of the Mussalman historian, that 
thanks to the exertions of the Queen-mother Makdumah Jahan there was 
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peace between the Bhamani kingdom and Malwa through the intervention 
of the Guzerat Sultan. Vijayanagar was simultaneously exposed to attacks 
in the front and in both flanks by the Bhamani Sultans and the Rajas of Orissa. 
Narasimha’s activities were all in the east and there is absolutely no 
mention of his name in connexion with the operations in the west—either 
round Goa or in the southern Mahratta country—up to the year 1482. 
More than this Narasimha was able to maintain his position all along while 
in all the campaigns in the west the advantage lay clearly with the 
enemies of Vijayanagar perhaps because of inefficiency and mismanagement 
at head-quarters as is but too evident in the affairs of Belgaum. 

During the period 1450 to 1482 Vijayanagar was subjected to recurring 
attacks of powerful enemies from without, disputed successions and division 
of authority within showing the empire, on the verge of dismemberment. 
It was in this state of affairs that Narasimha’s usurpation took place. 

THE SALUVAS 

Mr. Krishna Sastri writes, ‘ Neither the Telugu poems, nor epigraphical 
records tell us who the Sfiluvas were from whom Narasinga and his ancestors 
traced their descent, what relation if any, existed between them and the 
Kings of the First Dynasty of Sangama, and what again was the con¬ 
nexion between the usurper Narasinga and his generals I^vara and Narasimha 
(Narasimha Nftyaka), who, though calling themselves members of a branch 
of the Yadava dynasty which ruled over the Tuluva country (Tujuvendra) 
often identified themselves with the S&luvas by adopting the very same • 
family titles 

sAduvabhyudayam 

The Sanskrit Kftvya * Saluvfibhyudayam ’, composed specifically to cele¬ 
brate the deeds of Narasimha by a contemporary poet who calls himself 
R&jinatha Dindima, throws some light upon this obscurity. According to 
this work the name Saluva was acquired as a result of the bravery exhibited 
by one of the rulers of this family, Saluva Mangi, a hawk among men, to 
distinguish him from a brother of the same name. This work gives the 
usual genealogy of a pauranic character tracing the descent of the family 
from the moon to Puru who exchanged his youth for the old age of his 
father. Then it refers to some rulers of whom so far nothing more is 
known, to one of whom, or to whose father, are given the titles, Chalukyanfi- 
rftyana Mshana Mur&ri, Medinimlsaragahda because of their having been 
beloved rulers of the earth. Their names are 6fiuuramalla, 6ighanamalla and 
Kavari Raya. A stanza (sloka) following explains the peculiar title Pan- 
chaghant&ninada, much affected by the family as having been acquired by 
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the exhibition, in unparalleled measure, of the five qualities of truthfulness, 
bountifulness,,courage, learning and valour. 1 In this family was born Gunda 
‘ who killed in battle the Sultan who had got ready for the conquest of 
the world ’. He ha’d his residence in Kalyfinapura and had for his queen 
Kamaladevi. This is the first historical man in the family, and his position 
at Kaly&ni and the achievement against the Sultan noted above raised him 
to prominence. The Sultan referred to was probably Sultan Alau-d-din 
I of the Bhamani kingdom whose early wars were among the fortified cities 
of the Telingana frontier among which figures prominently Kalyani, the 
ancient capital of the Chftjukyas. The connexion with the Yadava is no 
more than the usual association of the name with the southern branches 
of ‘ the lino of the moon.’ 

Then come his six sons that are known from other sources among 
whom the most distinguished was the one known Sftluva Mangi. He went, 
with the permission of his brothers, southwards to make new conquests, 
although the south had already been conquered. He succeeded in killing the 
Saltan of the south. Finding that the Chola, Pandya and Kerala rulers had 
gone away in fear, he overcame Samubuvaraya and established him in his 
kingdom thus earning for him and his descendants tho title 1 Chamburflya 
Sth&panach&ryah He conquered some important city in Guzerat and 
earned the title Gurjarlyattavibh&da. Having overcome every one ho 
attacked as a falcon does tho other birds, he and his descendants adopted 
the title S&luvendra. Having conquered all his enemies from Lanka to 
Mflru (Himalayas) ho went to Srlrangam and re-established God Ranganfttha 
as before in the holy placo and made large benefactions. 

AlankamSmflru ripQn aafl$&n 
Aiosayat Sftjuva Mangi dfivah 
Sadangavftnimayatungaarnga 
Sri Rangamonkarrtinayugat&bbut. 

This work while making the statement that he made to the God a dona¬ 
tion of one thousand s&lagramas, does not mention the gift of 60,000 Madas 
(half-pagodas of gold) that the Jamini Bharatamu, mentions. 

Among his sons, mention is made in. this work of only one, Gauta to 
whom was born, like Abhimanyu to Arjuna, Gunda. 

This is Gun<Ja III of the genealogical tabic appended. To this Gunda 
and his wife Mallambika was born as a result of the devotion of the pair to 
God Nfsimha at AhObalam, Narasimha who became known afterwards 
Saluva Narasimha. Gauta having retired into the forests to spend the 
evening of his life in contemplation upon the divine, Narasimha ascended the 
throne of his fathers, meaning no more than that he succeeded his father aa 

» Cf. Epigraphia Indica, vol. vii, p. 81, U. 28-32, 



Governor at Chandragiri. He is persuaded to give up sorrowing for his 
parents’ retirement from life, but to carry on with the accustomed vigour of 
his ancestors the work of administration during youth and manhood to retire 
when old age came on. Accepting this counsel of wisdom he sets out on a 
conquering expedition to get the world rid of his natural enemies, the avatars 
of the asuras, as he himself was an avatar of Vishnu. 

He is urged on to take up this work at once as his enemies were likely 
to be careless considering his youth and the consequent want of hold upon 
the loyalty of his generals and the army. He is here shown to us in Chandra¬ 
giri in contrast to Vishnu in Tirupati. 1 

1 Tadiha sakalaraksha s&vadano 
Viharati sapngadarohi Vflnkatadrau 
Savidha bhuvi tada hitavanayam 
Npipavaras Chandragirau ni. 

His first expedition was against the ruler of Orissa whose territory he 
invaded. There is, of course, the usual Homeric battle, the advantage ulti¬ 
mately resting with Narasimha. The Orissa king is compelled to retire 
within the walls of his city which is laid siege to, in consequence. 

Hatvasistaischa gajairagatpuram ' 

Kalingrajo Yudhikandithadharah 
Sa saila durgam tapanadhvavoh (dha) krit 
Visala salam bahuyantra sSdanam. 

A breach was made and the fortress surrendered. After dictating terms 
of peace Narasimha returned obviously to Chandragiri. 

He then started on a progress through his dominions. Leaving Chandra¬ 
giri by way of Kalahasti, Narasimha moved towards the south. Sighting 
Tiruvannamalai from a distance, he passed into the Chola country whose 
king had run away anticipating Narasimha, by the sound of his war-drum. 
Narasimha passed along by way of Tiruvadamarudur to Kumbhakonam. He 
took the road on the northern bank of the Kavery and went to Srlrangam 
and Jambukesvaram. Then he marched on to Madura wherefrom he pro¬ 
ceeded to KamS^varam whence he returned to his capital again. Through¬ 
out this royal progress every ruler submitted and paid tribute, even the 
Ceylon King sending a respectful embassy. While he was back again at his 
capital at Chandragiri, Narasimha invaded N&gamandala on the advice of 
Kutav&chalendratatavasi [he or (they), that reside at the foot of the Western 
Ghats?] He left a garrison there and returned at leisure with the desire 
to conquer Prithugiri (Big mountain, probably the Himalayas). It was 
then that he was attacked by the Muhammdan army. He won a complete 
victory against them and showed to the world that he was indeed the 
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Dharamvar&ha (the primeval boar, that reclaimed the earth from below the 
waters). Passing through DaS&rna, he reached the Himalayas. He leaves 
his boar emblem (lanchana) on the face of the Himalayas, and returns by 
way of Ka£i (Benares) where he was anointed emperor. 

HISTORICAL MATERIAL GLEANED FROM THE KAVYA (EPIC) 

The rest of the work being occupied with the ordinary epic embellish¬ 
ments need not detain us longer. Apart from the epic treatment, the histori¬ 
cal facts that stand out are these:—that Narasimha had his head-quarters at 
Chandragiri with the Government of the province around it in all like¬ 
lihood Chandragirirajya was his ancestral government; that his first great war 
was against the Kalinga King; that he could make a peaceful claim to 
authority over all the south up to Rameavaram, and come in touch even with 
Ceylon (this has already been accomplished under Deva Rftya II) and that 
his last war was against the Muhammadans. Unless Kutav&chala should be 
interpreted Western Ghats and Nftgamandala, Nagarakhanda or Kanara, there 
is no mention of any western portion of Vijayanagar, nor is there the least in¬ 
dication of his having had anything to do with Vijayanagar. Narasimha 
was solely the successor of Kum&ra Kampana of Muluvayi Maharajya or of 
Lakkanna, ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean ’ under DSva R&ya II. 

NARASIMHA’S MOVE NORTHWARDS 

It then appears clear that Narasimha from his ancestral capital at 
Chandragiri ruled over the southern provinces of Vijayanagar and kept them 
well in hand. When KapileSvara Gajapati moved southwards upon the coast 
part of Telingana immediately after the death of Deva R&ya II, Narasimha 
had to move north to keep this rising power in check. Kapil66vara’s invasion 
of Vijayanagar was perhaps a diversion to draw Narasimha out of the way— 
Haviug beaten back Kapil§6vara he returned to the south made a progress 
through his dominions to see that all was right and went up to the Telingana 
frontier at the time when Kapile^vara’s vaunted invasion of Kanchi was un¬ 
dertaken sometime after 1457, the year of death of Sultan Alau-d-din II. It 
is this invasion that is referred in the records at Jambai near Tiruvaimamalai 
and in Tirukkoilfir as the Oddiyan-kal&pa about ten years previous to the 
date of the records. 1 This was the occasion that called for the presence of 
Mallikarjuna and his minister Timma at Penugonda * on business connect¬ 
ed with Narasinga’s kingdom \ s a necessary precaution as a later Bhamani 
diversion along this line makes it apparent. His activity on this frontier 
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proved so far successful that he was able not only to keep back the enemy of 
Kalinga who had taken possession of Telingana coast up to the Krishna, but 
even gain some advantages against the Muhammadans of Telingana. 

The death of KapilSSvara in 1470 gave a few years respite on this 
frontier, and when again the Bhamani Sultans began to be active elsewhere, 
that is, in the south and south-west of their territory Purushottama Gajapati 
had settled matters to his satisfaction at home and was in readiness not only 
to imitate his father's example but improve upon it. Narasimha had to be 
alert on his side. In 1475-6 we find him strongly posted in Rajamandri as 
against the Bhamani Sultan, when he invaded Rajamandri in consequence 
of an invasion of the Telingana coast by the king of Orissa. In spite of the 
much vaunted boast of the Burhan-i-Mdasir Narasimha was able to hold his 
own both against the Gajapati and tho Bhamani kings, while matters go 
very much against Vijayanagar, probably because, as was indicated, VirOpft- 
ksha had succeeded and began to mismanage at Vijayanagar to the disgust 
of the greater viceroys and governors, such as Narasimha himself. Nara- 
simha’s hold upon tho Telingana frontier was still very firm. Kondavld 
revolted against the Muhammadans in 1480. Sultan Muhammad Shah 
II (1463 to 1482) went to Kondavld, and having suppressed the rebel¬ 
lion there, broke through the middle of the Vijayanagar frontier to the 
fort of Mftlnr and then ho conducted in person a raid upon Kanchi. The 
successful occupation of Malar and the raid upon Kanchi indicate clearly the 
incapacity that had taken hold of the head-quartors administration at 
Vijayanagar on the one hand, and the success with which Narasimha held 
his ground in the east on the other. Five or six years from this date the 
usurpation of Narasimha takes place as relatod by Nuniz:— 

NUNIZ’ STORY 

4 One of his captains who was called Narsymgua, who was in some manner 
akin to him, seeing his mode of life, and knowing how ill it was for the king¬ 
dom that he should live and reign, though all was not yet lost, determined to 
attack him and soize on his lands; which scheme ho at once put into force. 

Ho wrote, therefore, and addressed the captains and chiefs of the king¬ 
dom, saying how bad it was for them not to have a king over them who 
could govern properly, and how it would be no wonder, seeing the manner of 
his life, if the king soon lost by his bad Government even more than his 
father had done. 

He made great presents to all of them so as to gain their goodwill, and 
when he had thus attached many people to himself he made ready to attack 
Bisanga where the king dwelt. When the king was told of the uprising of 
this captain Narsymgua, how he was approaching and seizing his lands and 
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how many people were joining him, he seemed unmindful of the loss he had 
suffered, he gave no heed to it nor made ready, but, instead, he only ill-treated 
him who had brought the news. So that a captain of the army of this 
Narsymgua arrived at the gates of Bisanga, and there was not a single man 
defending his place: and when the king was told of his arrival he only said 
that it could not be. Then the captain entered the city, and the king only 
said that it could not be. . Then he even entered his palace and came as far as 
the doors of his chamber, slaying some of the women. At last the king be¬ 
lieved, and seeing now how great was the danger, he resolved to flee by the 
gates on the other side; and so he left his city and palaces and fled. 

When it was known by the captain that the king had fled he did not 
trouble to go after him, but took possession of the city and of the treasures 
which he found there ; and he sent to acquaint his lord, Narsymgua. And 
after that Narsymgua was raised to be king And as he had much power and 
was beloved by the people, thenceforward this kingdom of Bisanga was called 
the kingdom of Narsymgua.' 

THE ORIGIN AND POSITION OF THE SALUVAS 

It ought to be clear by now who the Sftjuvas were from the account 
given of them in the Sftluvftbhyudayara. They were a family of chieftains dis¬ 
possessed of their ancestral territory by the rising power of the Bhamanis. 
They threw in their lot under Gunda I and his son Sftjuva Mangi with the 
five brothers who founded the Empire of Vijayanagar and co-operated heartily 
with them and thoir sons in expelling tho Muhammadans from the south. 
They seem to have had thoir head-quarters at Chandragiri and appear to 
have been Vaishpavas. The family must have been of sufficient distinction to 
become allied with the royal family in the person of Sftjuva Tippa, an uncle 
of the usurper Narasimha. This Tippa had married the elder sister of DSva 
lUya II. and his son Gopa was Governor of Tekal while his father's Govern¬ 
ment was a little further south. This Gopa's sons Tirumalairfiya and Tippa 
were other distinguished members of the family. It is noteworthy that all 
these are found in the middle region whore Sfijuva Mangi must have carved 
out a principality for himself. 

Rai Sahib Krishna Sastri has with commendable industry gathered all 
the Sftluva names together on page 167 of the A.S.R. for 1908-09. It is clear 
from this list and other known instances that all those that assumed Sftjuva 
birudas were not necessarily related, as various subordinate princes as¬ 
sumed not only well known birudas of a general character but even specific 
names of their sovereigns. Loyal governors and puissant generals of these 
Sfijuvas seem to have assumed Sftluva birudas—as the particular instance 
of 6ambuvarfiya shows— 
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There is montion of » minister amd goneral of Harihara II whose name is Gunda. He is 
erodited with having conquered all the kingdoms, the conventional fifty-six, and the following 
specific achievements are also asoribed to him. 'Having oonquered the KeralaB, Taulavaa, 
Andhras and KQtakas he seized their woalth and gave it to his king. Dragging the elephant-like 
Saipa, Patheva and other proud Turushkas along by their hair in battlo, he confined them in his 
stables, like monkeys; and besides them seized by the throat tho two great tigers known as 
Jycshta and Kanishta ’. Ho is further said to have planted pillars of victory in all the countries 
and by order also of Harihara MaharJya restored tho grants which Vishpuvardhana Bitfi Diva 
Riya, ruler of the Hoyiapa country, had made for the God OhannakftsavanatJja, his family god, 
and which had by lapse of time been greatly reduced . . . and re-built with seven storeys tho 
gopura over the doorway, which Ganga Sftlar, tho Turuka of Kulburga, had come and burnt- It 
19 likely '.that this Gunda was either tho first or the second of the name in the Silnva family, 
rather the first than the second as he is credited with no achievement of any kind in any of the 
' various records available, but it is impossible to be certain about it in the absence of any definite 
indication of tho connexion in tho record in question. There is a striking similarity between this 
inscription and the SSluvdbhyudayam in regard to the actual deeds of valour. 


INSCRIPTIONS CONFIRM THESE CONCLUSIONS 

If now we turn our attention to the inscriptions we find, from their 
distribution and contents, they confirm the conclusions that have been drawn 
from the other available sources. Saluva Narasimha comes prominently to 
notice pretty early in the reign of Mallik&rjuna, though it would be hazardous 
to assert that he played any part in repelling the Kalinga-Bhamani invasion of 
Yijayanagar. He seems to have been helped almost from the beginning of 
his career by Timma, the Tulnva chieftain, but very much more by his son 
l6vara and his son Narasa who ultimately became his trusted chief of the 
staff. Civil and Military. The achievements ascribed to Itfvara in the Vara- 
hapuranam and the P&rijathfipaharanam are deeds of valour that he did for 
his master and indicate where exactly Saluva Narasimha had to do the most 
fighting. Contemporary inscriptions only echo what these Telugu works 
have to say. In the words of Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu, 1 According to 
the Var&hapuranam Narasimhar&ya’s first general Is'vara of the Tuluva family 
conquered the forts (1) Udyadri (Udayagiri in Nellore), (2) Hutt&ri (probably 
Puttur in K&rvetinagar), (3) Gandigota, (4) Penugonda, (5) Beggalur (the 
reading of the manuscript is Benguluru, i.e. Bangalore), (6) Kovela Nalluru, (7) 
Kundani (in the Salem District, formerly capital of the Hoy^ala Vlra Rama- 
n&tha), (8) Goduguchinta, (9) Bfiguru, (10) Naragonda (probably Naragallu in 
Chittur Taluq), (11) Amilru (Gid Amuru or Aniurdurga) (in Gudiy&ttam 
Taluq) and (12) 6rlrangapattana, and “ destroyed the cavalry of the Yavanas 
of Bedendakota at Gandiksta.” The Yavanas referred to here are the 
Bhamani kings who transferred their capital from Kulburga to Bider in June 
k.d. 1423, during the reign of Ahmed Shah. Referring to the same event, 
the author of the Telugu poem Pfirijatfipaharanam says that Kvara “ gave 
rise to thousands of rivers of blood by killing the horses of the Yavanas of 
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Badandakota ”, but he transfers the same to Kandukaru. The Muhammadan 
historians do not of coarse refer to this event.’ 

The edition of the Vardhapuranamu brought out by Rao Bahadur 
Viresalingam Pantulu gives the reading KandukQru and the manuscript copies 1 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library confirm this reading. 
Kandukflru perhaps is the more likely place in this connexion. The places 
mentioned are distributed all over what became later the Karnatic Payeen 
Ghat, the southern portion of Mysore and the coast districts of Nellore, and 
perhaps even Krishna, in all of which fighting had to be done to beat off the 
Muhammadans. This could have been only in the sixties and seventies of the 
fifteenth century, consequent upon the invasion of KapilOtfvara about a.d. 
1461-2. It is this series of wars that takes Narasimha gradually northwards 
to the frontiers of the Bhamani kingdom and Telingana where wo find him 
according to Forishta in a.d. 1477. Kapil66vara’s death beforo a.d. 1470 on 
the one side, and the change of rulers on the throne of Vijayanagar, left him 
no alternative in the one case, and gave him the opportunity for making him¬ 
self independent in the other. Up to a.d. 1467 grants in which his name 
occupies a prominent place are found only in North Arcot and Kolar dis¬ 
tricts. In the seventies they extend from Tirukoilnr to Nagamangala. A 
grant dated a.d. 1481 at Khankanhalli refers to 4 our Channapatna province 
By about this time Sftluva Narasimha had become by far the most powerful 
and effective ruler of all the provinces of Vijayanagar below the Ghats, and 
the plain country of Mysore. The Malnad districts of Mysore and the Woat 
Coast comprising the Male Rajya and the Tulu Rajya, with the country 
round Vijayanagar -were the only provinces that were under the effective 
control of the head-quarters, the southern Mahratta country fast slipping out 
of the hands of the rulers of Vijayanagar since the fall of Goa and Belgaum. 
In other words it was only the territories under tho control of Narasimha 
that wore able to hold their own as against the enemies of Vijayanagar, 
the other portions fast passing into the hands of the Muhammadans or on 
the high road to disintegration. 

Further the earlier inscriptions relating to this period acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Mallikarjuna. This formality begins to drop out in the sixtios, 
and VirOpaksha’s name appears but sparingly. Inscriptions after a. d. 1471 
give him the full birudas. The combined result of these converging lines of 
evidence is that S&luva Narasimha began as the Governor of Chandragiri his 
ancestral estate. The neighbouring governments having been in the hands 
of members of his own family he peacefully developed his resources to become 
a pillar of the empire when the empire was hard pressed by enemies on its most 

1 No. 804 of tho revised Trionnial Catalogue of manuscripts in tho Government Oriental 
Library. 

4 ' 
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vulnerable frontier. This gave him the chance of advancing northwards up 
to the very frontiers of the Bhamani kingdom. When he saw the Imperial 
family losing its hold upon the provinces, he was able to hold the provinces 
well together after the disintegrating eruption of KapilSSvara Gajapati, the 
effect of which had been felt even as far south as Tirukoilur in the South Arcot 
District. When a change of rulers did take place and the throne happened to 
be occupied by an unworthy man like Virupaksha whose folly cost the Em¬ 
pire Goa, and its possessions in the north-west, Narasimha could see clearly 
that the empire built up at such great cost of blood and brains was 
going to ruin. He let matters drift as hs was not quite sure of the temper 
of the various viceroys and governors of first rank. He does not appear to 
have cherished ambitions of a personal kind, as it would have been easy for 
him to have overthrown the empire any timo after a.d. 1470. As Nuniz has 
it, he gave the best chance for the royal family on the throne to rehabilitate 
itself, and when he found there was no chance in that direction he had 
no alternative leftr but to take upon himself the responsibility of administer¬ 
ing the empire. For at the timo, the empire wanted a man of ability 
and initiative to keep it intact both from the disruptive tendencies 
within and the disintegrating shocks from the enemy without. It is under 
a supremo imperial necessity such as this that he appears, from all the 
evidence available to us, to have usurped the empire. 

THE DATE OF THE FIRST USURPATION 

The last record of YirOpSksha available to us is one dated Friday, July 29, 
I486. 1 The first in whioh Sftluva Narasimha appears with tho Imperial titles 
Raj&dhir&ja, Rftja ParamBrfvara, etc., 8 is dated November 1,1480. Between 
these dates, the actual usurpation must have taken place, there having been 
two Bonsof Mallikarjuna alive at the time not counting the prince that was 
set aside, a son of Virtlp&ksha, Mallikftrjuna’s brother. The palace revolution 
described in Nuniz probably took place just a little before, and perhaps 
hastened the change of dynasty. 

THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION 

This brings us to the next problem of the period, namely, the order and 
rates of the changes of rulers on the throne during the period a.d. 1485 to 1509. 
When Sewell wrote his work on Vijayanagar fifteen years ago it was not 
known that there was a double usurpation and that there were actually four 
rulers in succession who wielded the supreme power during this short period. 
The credit of the discovery of the second usurper actually belongs to the 
Mysore Archaeologist Mr. R. Narasimbachar, and it is now generally taken 


1 Mulbagal, 104. 


3 Tumkur, 54. 
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that there ruled in succession Saluva Narasimha, the first usurper, his son 
the second Narasimha, then the second usurper Narasa and his son Vira 
Narasimha who was succeeded by his half-brother Krishna Deva Raya. The 
matter is already obscure for lack of records bearing clearly upon a matter like 
this and the absence of mention of these except very casually and carelessly 
in Muhammadan histories, by the similarity of name, all of them are called 
Narasimha, and the still greater similarity of titles and birudas they assumed. 
Notwithstanding all these drawbacks there are some distinguishing marks to 
guide us through the tangle of names and titles in the contemporary grants 
which are, about ninety of them, tabulated in an appendix. The first two 
belonged to the family of the Saluvas who began as Governors of Chandragiri 
and advanced in power gradually to become Emperors. The characteristic 
Sajuva titles and birudas, either all of them or some at least, always 
precede their names. These titles were unfortunately assumed, either by 
way of compliment to the S&luvas by their royal subordinates, or were 
conferred upon them as a mattor of honour by the ruling Sajuva for the time 
being. The first usurper is known in these records as S&luva Narasimha 
with one or more of the Sajuva titles which are many : Modinlmlsaragantja, 
Eatfftri Sajuva, etc. The second of the four usually is Immodi Narasimha 
with these titles, and is often described as the son of Sajuva Narasimha. The 
rocords of Saluva Narasimha as Emperor are not many nor widespread, but 
those of his son are found all over the empire in large numbers. He iB also 
sometimes called Tanmarftya (the Tama Rao of Nuniz) written in Tamil, 
Tanmaraya the equivalent of Dharmaraya and occasionally we find the 
Sanskrit form as well. 

The one that succeeded him on the throne is taken to be Narasa or Narasa 
Nayaka of the Tuluva family and son of Ifivara Nayaka. He is not ordinarily 
mentioned as Narasimha though in this style ho is occasionally described. 
His son was known Narasimha with a combination of all the titles of his 
predecessors, the Sajuvas and Kansas, but also even some, of the Hoysalas. 
The fashion was probably set by his predecessor on the throne- Saluva Nara¬ 
simha II. While the above is the usual order of the succession no agree¬ 
ment has been arrived at in regard to the date of accession of each. 
Mr. Sewell attempts a final settlement of this matter by a contribution he 
made in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1915, and sums up 
his thesis in the following words:—‘Differing from some writers on the sub¬ 
ject, I place the first usurpation by Narasimha as on some day between 
August 29, 1485, and November I, a.d. 1486; his death and the accession of 
Immadi Narasimha as on some day prior to January 27, a.d. 1493; the 
second usurpation by Narasa Nayaka, his death, and the accession of his son 
Vira Narasimha as during the interval between February 28 and July 16, 
(or August 14) of a.d. 1505. Vira Narasimha’s death and the accession of 
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Krishna Deva R&ya are known to have taken place on some day earlier than 
October 14 or November 13, a.d. 1509.’ 

NARASA NAYAKA 

In investigating the problem of chronology suggested in this extract 
from Mr. Sewell’s article, it is necessary to consider the position of another 
chief who played a very important part in the changes that passed the empire 
on to Krishna Dfiva R&ya ultimately. This was Narasa, generally regarded 
as the second usurper. We first find mention of his name in a record of 
a.d. 1482-3, when in all probability he came to occupy the position of 
foremost of S&juva Narasinga’s servants although that honour continues to 
be given to one Nftgama N&yaka in a.d. 1484. His grandfather Timma is 
referred to only in general terms, while his father Ifivara bore a valiant part 
in all the fighting that his master has had to do in the course of his ascent 
to power, as is but too clear in the extracts quoted abovo from the introduc¬ 
tion to the DBvulupalle plates of Iramatji Narasimha odited:by Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu, and in the Telugu poems Var&hapur&namu and the later P&rijath&- 
paharanam. It is thus clear that the Tujuva Chief Idvara rendered Yeomen’s 
service to S&Juva Narasimha before ho became Emperor. It was the turn 
of his son Narasa already distinguished, in war at the camp of his father and 
the father’s master, to become the pillar of the empire under Saluva Narasimha 
the Emperor. What follows from Nuniz will explain the relative positions 
of Narasimha and Narasa clearly. 

* Whon it was known to the Captain that the king had fled he did not 
trouble to go after him, but took possession of the city and of the treasures 
which ho found there; and he sent to acquaint his lord Narasyingua. And 
after that Narasyingua was raised to be king. And as he had much power 
and was beloved by the people, thenceforward his kingdom of Bisnaga, 
was called the kingdom of Narasyingua. 

After he was raised to bo king and was obeyed he came to Bisnaga, where 
he did many acts of justice; and he took the territories from whomsoever 
had, contrary to right, taken them from the king. This king reigned forty- 
four years, and at his death left all the kingdom in peace, and he gained 
all the lands which tho kings his predecessors had lost. He caused horses to 
be brought from Oromuz and Adeem into his kingdom and thereby gave 
great profit to the merchants paying them for the horses just as thoy asked. 
He took them dead or alive at three for a thousand pardaos.. and of those 
that died at sea they brought him the tail only, and ho paid for it just as if 
it had been alive. 

At the death of the king there remained three fortresses which had 
revolted from his rule, and which he was never able to take, which were 



these—Rachol and Odegary and Conadolgi which have large and rich terri¬ 
tories and are the principal forts in the kingdom. 

THE CHARACTER OF NARASIMHA’S USURPATION 

This extract makes it clear that Narasimha’s purpose in usurping the 
throne was not personal aggrandizement but the perpetuation of the empire 
built at such great pains by his predecessors in the second and remotor 
generations. Further than this it shows unmistakably that he was able to 
rehabilitate the empire already considerably dismembered except for the three 
fortresses of vital strength for the maintenance of that empire. When death 
came to him he had not quite fully discharged the duties that he took upon 
himself by the assumption of imperial power, but made the next best arrange¬ 
ment, which again shows he had a more patriotic programme than the selfish 
greed of the ordinary usurper. In the words of Nuniz again ‘ At his death he 
left two sons, and the Governor of the kingdom was Narasenaque who was 
father of the king that afterwards was king of Bisnaga; and this king (Nara- 
syragua), before he died, sent to call Narasenaque his minister, and held con¬ 
verse with him, telling him that at his death he would by testament leavo him 
to govern the kingdom until the princes should be of an age to rule; also he 
said that all the royal treasures were his alone, and ho reminded him that 
he won this kingom of Narasymgua at the point of the sword; adding that 
now there remained only three fortresses to be taken, but that for him the 
timo for their capture was passed ; and the king begged him to keep guard 
over the kingdom and to deliver it up to tho Princes, to whichever of 
them should prove himself tho most fitted for it. And after the King’s death 
this Narasenaque remained as Governor, and soon raised up the Prince to be 
King, retaining in his own hands the treasures and revenues and tho govern¬ 
ment of the country.’ This testament of S&Juva Narasinga reveals the true 
inwardness of the usurpation that took place in a.d. 1485-6. Narasinga’s 
function, as he understood it, was to recover the lost portions of the empire 
of Vijayanagar and restore it to its past greatness and unity. He foil short 
of achieving this ambition as he was not able to capture during his own 
life-time the three fortresses of Udayagiri, Kondavid and Raichore. He quite 
realized that the empire required a strong ruler and nominated his chief 
General Narasa as his actual successor and de facto ruler, and left the 
choice of an Emperor from out of his two sons to him. 

NARASA, SUCCESSOR OF NARASIMHA IN ALL BUT NAME 

It is thus clear that the real power passed from Saluva Narasimha 
to Tuluva Narasa but there was to be a titular Emperor and this com¬ 
paratively unimportant element complicates the problem which otherwise 



would have been far simpler, and easier of solution. It has already been 
pointed out that S&luva Narasinga’s usurpation took place some time be¬ 
tween Friday, July 29,1485, and November 1, 1486, on which date a record 
of his gives him the paramount titles of sovereignty. He ruled as Emperor 
for a period of about seven years. Nuniz’ term of forty-four years for his 
reign seems to include in it the whole term of his career, first as ruler of 
Chandragiri and then the Emperor of Vijayanagar itself, that is, practically 
from the date that Mallik&rjuna ascended the throne of Vijayanagar. The 
first available records of Immadi Narasinga Raya with the titles of 
paramount sovereignty happen to be dated January 27, a.d. 1493, and give 
him the style of designation 4 Srlman Mahamandale^vara, Paschimasamu- 
dradhipati Kattari S&luva Yimmadi Narasinga Bayaru.’ He must have 
come to the throne sometime before this date. 

BHAMANI HISTORY OF THE PERIOD 

We must now turn our attention to the affairs of the Bhamani king¬ 
dom before making an extract from Ferishta which confirms this dating 
according to the inscriptions. Sultan Mahamud Shah II. returned from the 
great raid upon Kanchi and his return was the signal for the mischief 
to get afoot against the Khwaja Jehan Muhammad Gawan against whom 
suspicions had been aroused in the mind of the Sultan during his com- 
paigning on the Telingana coast, as the outcome of the jealousy and 
prejudice against the minister. Muhammad Gawan was assassinated in 
a.d. 1481 and the Sultan himself died the next year leaving the throne 
to his young son who ascended the throne as Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

At this time the party of the Turks had the ascendancy in the State as 
against the other two parties, the Dekhanis and the Habshis (Abyssinians). 
The Dekhanis at the head of whom stood Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, a Brahman 
convert from Telingana, devised a plot and got rid of the most influential 
among the Turks by a general massacre of the Turki noblemen and officials 
in the capital. Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri then became Malik Naib (the Prime 
Minister). There was naturally a rebellion of the Turki governors in distant 
provinces, who attacked the capital at the head of their armies. The capital 
and the king were saved by the timely arrival of Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Bahri the son of the Malik Naib. It was now the turn of the Habshis at 
court to gain the ear of the Sultan and the Dekhani Malik Naib felt himself 
in danger and fled for safety to the capital from Warangal where the king 
was at the time in the course of an invasion. This Malik Naib was killed 
by Pasand Khan with the sanction of the king. The Habshis got all the 
positions of power and influence in their hands and ruled in utter disregard 
of the Sultan who intrigued with the Turks in consequence. When the 
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Habshis besieged the Sultan in the fortress, he was just able to save himself 
by the strenuous exertions of a handful of Turks. It was at this time that 
Kasim Barid Turk set up the standard of revolt, and having overcome Dila- 
war Khan Habshi who was sent against him, threatened the capital itself. 
His rebellion was the signal for other chiefs to rebel likewise. The Sultan 
finding it impossible to suppress the rebel Turks entered into a treaty with 
Kasim Birid giving him the rank of Mir-i-Jumla and making him the de 
facto ruler of the Dekhan. Various governors of provinces refused to recog¬ 
nize this arrangement with the prominent exception of Ahmad Bahri Nizarn- 
ul-Mulk. The king could not dismiss Kasim Barid as the allied rebels 
demanded and war had to be continued. Kasim Barid was defeated and put 
to flight and the rebel chiefs and allies returned each to his head-quarters. 
From this time is dated the founding of the Barid Shahi dynasty of Bider aud 
the overthrow of the Bhamani kingdom as such, and the date of this accord¬ 
ing to Ferishta would bo previous to a.d. 1489, the Burhan-i-Miasir not 
having a regular date-scheme for this period. 

The remaining period of Mahmud Shah Bhamani's reign which ended 
in a.d. 1518 is occupied with the continual struggles of the king to recover 
lost power. This took the form of his intriguing with tho five chieftains in 
turn and trying various combinations. All this ended only in making tho 
four States other than Bider to consolidate their power and become inde¬ 
pendent of head-quarters even in respect of form. Vijayanagar was left all 
through this struggle for power and possession of tho king, to deal with 
Bijapur separately and this course was made the easier by tho jealousies of 
the three neighbouring states of Golkonda, Bijapur aud Ahmadnagar. 

FERISHTA 

Turning to Ferishta we have it that Yusuf Adil Shah and Mallik 
Ahmad Bary (Bahri) ‘caused the Khootba to be read in their name in a.d. 
1489 (a.h. 896) * He wrested many forts from the governors of Mahmud 

Shah, and subdued all the country from the river Bheema to Bijapur. 
' Kaseern Bareed Toork (the de facto ruler under the Sultan) who had himself 
entertained hopes of founding a kingdom at Bijapur, wrote to the Ray of 
Beejanagar that Mahmud Shah was willing to cede to him the forts of 
Moodkal and Rachore if he would wrest them from Yusuf Adil Khan, at the 
same time letters were addressed to Bahadur Geelany, who possessed Goa 
and Dureabar (the tract, which in the language of Dekhan is called Concan) 
inviting him to invade the country of Yusuf Adil Khan. 

Timraj, the general of the Ray of Beejanaggar, having crossed the river 
Toongabadra, laid waste the country as far as Mudkul and Rachore, and 
Bahadur Geelany, reduced the fortress of Jumkindy. Yoosoof Adil Khan 
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was too weak to repel these attacks by force. He accordingly made peace 
with Timraj, and expelled Bahadur Geelany from his dominions; but without 
attempting to recover Jumkindy, led his army, composed of eight thousand 
foreigners towards the capital against Kaseem Bareed 

According to one account that Ferishta .records the Adil Shah was 
defeated, had to make peace with his enemies and retire to Bijapur. 
It was then, ‘On learning that dissentions prevailed in Beejanaggar, he 
marched to retake Rachore. On reaching the banks of the Krishna, Adil Shah 
fell ill of fever brought on by exertion in hunting, and was confined to bed for 
two months. 4 In this interval Timraj, the minister having composed his 
disputes with the young Ray of Beejanaggar, advanced at the head of an army 
to Rachore, which struck terror into that of Yusuf Adil Khan for whose re¬ 
covery fervent prayers were offered up by his subjects \ 

4 Meanwhile intelligence was received that Timraj having crossed the 
Toongabadra, was advancing to Beejapur. Yusuf Adil Khan numbered his 
troops and found them to consist of eight thousand Doaspa 1 horse and two 
hundred elephants of all sizes’. Timraj won in the battle which was fought 
on a Saturday, in April 1493, but his army engaged in plunder was put to flight 
by a charge of Adil Khan’s forces which he rallied and brought into action on 
hearing that the Vijayangar forces were engaged in plundering the camp’. 
Timraj and the young Ray fled to Beejanaggar. The latter died on the road 
of wounds received in the action and Timraj seized the Government of the 
country; but some of the principal nobility opposing his usurpation, dissen- 
tions broke out, which gave Yusuf Adil Khan a respite from war in that 
quarter 

4 Dustoor Khan relates, that the victory was gained by the following 
strategem. Yusuf Adil Khan, after the disorder of his troops, sent a mes¬ 
senger to Timraj entreating peace and offering to acknowledge allegiance to 
the Ray for the country he held; upon which the minister and the Ray came, 
attended by three or four hundred followers and their principal nobility, to a 
conference in the field, when Yusuf Adil Khan fell upon them by surprise 
with his whole army and routed them, killing seventy pessons of rank. 
Their troops alarmed at the death of their chiefs, fled and left the camp to be 
plundered by the victors Yusuf Khan then reduced Mudkul and Rachore, 
which added largely to his power and wealth. 

It can be seen from the extracts above that all these transactions took 
place between the years 1489 and 1493. In spite of the blundering of Ferishta 
in regard to the name Timraj, it was the minister that figured in the 
earlier war consequent upon Kasim Band’s move against Adil Shah. In the 
battle itself it was the young king that figures with the minister who was 


1 Double-horsed csv&lry. 
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able to advance after settling some dissentions that arose at head-quarters con¬ 
sequent on a new succession obviously. It must be noted that the young 
king, the misunderstanding between whom and the minister had to be 
composed before the general could advance, died of the wounds he received 
in battle in April, 1493. 

NUNIZ 

# Let us now turn to Nuniz. 

‘ At that time a captain who wished him ill, determined to kill the prince, 
with a view afterwards to say that Narasenaque had bidden him commit the 
murder, he being the minister to whom the government of the kingdom 
had been entrusted, and he thought that for this act of treason Narasenaque 
would be put to death. And he soon so arranged it that the prince was 
killed one night by one of his pages who had been bribed for that purpose, 
and wht^ew the prince with a sword. As soon as Narasenaque heard that 
he was dead, and learned that ho himself (was supposed to have) sent to kill 
him, ho raised up another brother of the late king’s to be king, not being 
able to further punish this captain, because he had many relations, until after 
ho had raised this younger brother to bo king, who was called Tamarao. He 
(Narasonaquo) went out one day from the city of Bisnaga towards Nagumdym' 
saying that he was going hunting, leaving all his household in the city. And 
after he had arrived at this city of Nagumdym ho betook himself to another 
called Penagumdim, which is four and twenty leagues from that place, whore 
he at once made ready large forces and many horses and elephants, and then 
sent to tell the King Tamarao of the cause of his going; relating to him the 
treason that that captain by name Timarasa had carried out slaying hie 
brother tho king, and by whose death he (the prince) had inherited the king¬ 
dom. He told him how that tho kingdom had boon entrusted to him by his 
father, as woll as the care of himself and his brother, that as this man had 
killed his brother, so he would do to him in the same way, for ho was a 
traitor; and he urged that for that reason it was necessary to punish him. 
But the king at that time was very fond of that captain, since by reason of 
him he had become king, and in place of punishing him he bestowed favour 
on him and took his part against the minister. And, seeing this, Narasenaque 
went against him with large forces, and besieged him, threatening him for 
four or five days, until tho king, seeing his determination, commanded 
Timarasa to be put to death; after which he (the king) sent the (traitor’s) 
head to be shown to the minister, who greatly rejoiced. Narasenaque sent 
away all the troops and entered the city, where he was very well received by 
all the people, by whom he was much loved as being a man of much justice.’ 

These two accounts differ in essential particulars to such an extent that 
preferring either to the other would be a matter of considerable difficulty, 
6 



According to Ferishta Timraj (which stands for Heemraj of Scott’s translation 
and Narasa of the Inscriptions), had to act once at the instance of Kasim 
Barid and that must have been in behalf of Narasinga or Narasimha I, soon 
after a. d. 1489. The next time the Adil Shah marched against Vijayanagar 
having heard of dissentions in the city. The Adil Shah having fallen ill for 
two months, Timraj had time to compose the dissentions at head-quarters 
and march to meet the enemy. The battle was fought on a Saturday in April, 
a.d. 1493. The young king died of the wounds he received in the battle. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Turning to the inscriptions we find that the first record of Narasimha II 
is dated a. d. 1493 (6aka 1414, Kolar 34) and the earliest in all probability 
were those dated January 27, a. d. 1493 (Mndegere 54 and 56). In these 
and others up to one of date Wednesday September 25, a. d. 1493, Nara¬ 
simha II. is referred to as ruling with various titles but without those dis¬ 
tinctly characteristic of the ruling sovereign, namely, Mah&r&j&dhiraja, 
Rsjaparametfvara, etc. Records of December 18, a. d. 1493 (Doddaballfipur 
42 and 45) are the first in which these supreme titles appear before the name • 
of Narasimha II, thereby indicating that he became the supreme ruler be¬ 
tween September 25 and December 18 of A. D. 1493. These records seem to 
bear out Ferishta’s account in all its details. Narasinga I. must have died 
either at the end of a. d. 1492 or the beginning of the following year, at any 
rate before January 27 of a. d. 1493. The general Narasa under the testa¬ 
ment recorded by Nuniz, perhaps preferred Narasimha II. to his elder brother 
and nominated him. This would create an opposition and there would have 
been dissensions consequent upon this division among the powerful nobles 
and generals of Vijayanagar, the first prince himself actively declining to be 
set aside. Narasa composed the difficulties by accepting the elder brother 
for the time being, the younger having his own following in the provinces 
directly under Narasa. When the first prince died as a result of the wounds 
he received in the battle of April, 1493, Narasimha II. must have succeeded to 
the throne. Hence the assumption of full royal titles in the records of 
December of that year. 

It is just possible that the opposing faction tried to foist the blame for 
the death of the first prince upon Narasa and even poisoned the mind of the 
young king against him. It may also be that Timmarasa, the Tymarasa of 
Nuniz, was the man primarily responsible for this nefarious act. Narasa 
N&yaka sought his own safety in retiring to Penugonda, and then marched 
upon the capital not to permit of repetition of the evils of incompetent rule 
in Vijayanagar. Information of these complicated transactions must have 
reached Nuniz through informants not remarkable for accuracy in regard to 
details as has been only too evident in respect of his account so far. It is 
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quite possible that Ferishta lighted upon a correct record of these in the 
archives of Bijapur which must have had accurate information as the Adil 
Shah made the movements of his army depend upon information furnished 
by his intelligence department. 

NARASIMHA II. 

Narasimha II. came to the throne between the months of September 
and December, 1493, his elder brother having died in the course of the year 
not by assassination but as a result of wounds he received in battle. What¬ 
ever was the actual nature of this succession, the real power was actually in 
the hands of Narasa Nayaka, according to the testament of Saluva Narasimha 
I. and the actual needs of the empire at the time. As Mr. Krishna Sastri 
says, * In the records of Irnmadi Narasimha the place of honour is generally 
given to Narasana-N&yaka who is invariably referred to, either as a genera¬ 
lissimo in charge of the whole army, of the Vijayanagar kingdom or as an 
agent managing the State affairs for Irnmadi Narasimha from the capital 
Vijayanagara. Records of the latter are found distributed over the Cud- 
dappah, Anantapur, South Canara, Trichinopoly and Madura districts of the 
Madras Presidency, and the Mysore State. Under orders of the ‘ Lord ’ 
Narasana-N&yaka, the province of B&rakur was at the time governed by 
S&dh&ranade (va) Vodeya, Nagira-R&jya which included within it Haiva and 
Konkana was in charge of the MahamandaleSvara Saluva Deva R&ya Vodeya 
who in 6aka 1422 made a grant, for his own merit, to the temple of Dh&res- 
vara in the Kumpta Taluka of the North Canara district, and in Saha 1424 , 
made another gift to the same temple for the ‘ longevity, health, wealth, king¬ 
dom and victory ”, of MedinI Misara Gandakatt&ri, Trinetra-Saluva Narasana- 
Nayaka, son of Yi£arappa-Nayaka (i-e. I&vara). It is this particular state¬ 
ment in the particular record that has been laid hold of to warrant the 
inference that before &aka 1424 or a.d. 1502 Narasana Nfiyaka superseded 
Irnmadi Narasimha on the throne. We have seen already that Mr. Sewell 
calls this inference into question from the chronology point of view. In the 
words of the epigraphist himself, “ The fact that a local chief named 
DSvarasa-Vodeya, who had previously made a gift to the temple at Dh&rSsvara 
in the Bombay Presidency for his own merit, supplemented it in a.d. 1501-2 
by another endowment for the merit of Narasana-N&yaka, may be taken to 
show that the second usuapation (i. e. the usurpation by the Tuluvas) of the 
Vijayanagara sovereignty was accomplished in a-d. 1501-2 or immediately 
before that date. ”* This reasoning has nothing to support it. There are 
numbers of records in which various officers of S&luva Narasimha made grants 
for his merit and he himself returned the compliment to some, among whom 
was Narasa himself. DSvaraSa-Vodeya making a grant for his merit 
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first and for the merit of Narasa a few years after, it may be on a particular 
occasion when he received signal honour or approbation, or when Narasa was 
on a victorious campaign,- cannot be made to bear this weighty inference. The 
very records are against it. There is not a single record of Narasa giving 
him the titles of sovereignty, except the Sftluva titles which are ascribed 
to him and which he perhaps assumed as an honour to the ruling family 
or which were conferred upon him out of regard for the very loyal service 
he rendered to his master and his sons during a life-time. A glance 
down the list of inscriptions appended will show that such grants were made 
for the merit of Narasa Nftyaka while Immadi Narasinga Rftya was still rul¬ 
ing. In this connexion No. 445 of 1913 has been drawn into service to 
support this contention because of the expression ' in order that svdmi Narasa 
Nftyaka may bo victorious’. Svfimi (Lord) does not imply necessarily ruler. 
Every one is svdmi to his servants. No. 357 of 1912 has been brought in also 
to prove that the second usurpation so called took place in a.d. 1501-2, on 
the strength of the expression “Svami Narasa Nftyaka went to 6ival5ka (died) ”. 
There is nothing in it to indicate that this was the great general and what is 
worse for the case, there are grants of subsequent dates in which he is indi¬ 
cated as unmistakably alive. No. 395 of 1912 is a grant by an agent of 
Narasa Nftyaka. There is so far no definite piece of evidence that Narasa 
usurped the throne setting aside Immadi Narasimha who made the Dftvulap- 
palle grant of a.d. 1504 and whose name is mentioned in various other grants 
up to, and oven beyond a.d. 1505 in which year in all probability Narasa 
Nftyaka died, as Goribidanur 77 and No. 177 of 1913 would seem to indicate 
clearly. The first is a record of Vlra Narasimha, son of Narasa, and the second 
records a gift by king Vlra Narasimha for the merit of his father Narasa 
Nftyinigftru. That Narasa was evor the sovereign on tho throne of Vijaya- 
nagar seems thus to rest upon no foundation of fact. 

NARASA, DE FACTO RULER 

He was, however, the defatto ruler from a.d. 1493 to 1505 and kept the 
Empire from breaking up by putting down internal rebellions on the one 
hand and keeping out the Adil Shah on the other. His actual achievements 
are described in the copper-plate grants of his sons in some detail and the 
following is from some of them. 

4 Damming up the Kavcry in full flood, he crossed over and capturing his 
enemy alive, seized his kingdom and taking possession of ’ 6rlrangapattana, 
erected there the pillar of his fame.’ 1 

1 KavGrlm Ssu badhva bahuja-jala-rayftm tam vilanghyaiva (tatrum. 
Jivagraham grihitva samit'i bhuja-balftt tam cba rajyam tadlyam 
Kj-itya Srirangapfirvam tad api nija vadfi paftanam yo babhasG. 

Kirti stambham nikhfiya tri-bhuvana bhavana stuyamftnapadftnah.’ 

(Gundlupot 80, Epigraphioa Caraataka, vol. iv. Pt. II.) 
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* Having conquered Gajapati Raya, he won by his valour the title Gaja- 
pati Rftyebha-Gandabherunda (a two-headed eagle to the elephant Gajapati 
Rftya). Having conquered the mighty fierce Turusbka king in battle, he gained 
the title ‘ dushta ran mriga ’ ^ftrdula (a tiger to the deer, wicked kings). 
Having defeated the Madhura king Manabhupa in battle, he forced the 
Pandya, Chola, Chera and other kings to pay tribute.’ 1 

Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI’S FINDINGS 
Having come so far we are face to face with the statement made by Mr. 
Krishna Sastri 1 In the copper-plate grant from DhftrCSvara noted already, 
Sftjuva-Narasana (i.e. Narasa) Nftyaka, son of YiSvarappa (I$vara' Nayaka, is 
referred to as still living in 3aka 1424, Durmati, the month Bhadrapada, 
whereas in a record from B&rakuru, 1 dated in the same 6aka year Durmati, 
but in the month Magha, we are informed that Vlra Narasinga Raya was 
ruling from the throne of Vijayanagara. Consequently, we have, perhaps, 
to infer that Narasa died in the latter part of 6aka 1424 and left his son Vlra- 
Narasimha to succeed to the throne.' 3 

CRITICISM OF THE FINDINGS 

We have not in the Epigraphist’s published list the dotail here given 
from No. 162 of 1901, but we have no reason to call the Epigraphist’s state¬ 
ment into question in regard to the fact. Tho inference, however, seems 
quite unwarranted. Nos. 67, 59,60 and 61 of the appendix, all of them imply 
that Narasa Nftyaka was alive later than the date given above, and hence tho 
Vlra-Narasinga Raya said to have beon ruling from the throne of Vijaya¬ 
nagara must be Imma^i Narasimha who, about this poriod, got into a fancy 
for other titles than those that were his own. No. 63 of the appendix gives 
the Hoysala title Bhujabala to Saluva Narasimha I; No. 57 gives the titles 
specially applicable to Deva Rftya II. to what appears to be Narasapa, that is, 
the general Narasa; No. 68 calls Narasapna chief among tho officers of 
Vidhyanagara simhasanftrQda Bhujabalapratftpa Narasimha who was then on 
the throne of Vidhy&nagara or Vijayanagar. This is of date March 10,1606, 
according to Sewell. 

1 Jitva Gajapatim Rayam birudam pr§pa sahasit 
Gajapatyftkhya Riyflbha gaod ft bhfirunda ityamum 
PratapOgram Turushkendram yuddfl jitva parftkram&t 
Dustya rfin mriga ^ardula ityftdi birudftn agSt 
Madhura vallabham Mana-bhupam nirjitya samyugfl. 

Karadikpifcvan Pandya-Chola-Cheradi bbupatim. • 

(GfiribldanOr 77, Epigrapbia Camataka, vol. x.) 

* Epigraphist’s Collection, No. 152 of 1901. 

3 A.S.R., 1907-8, p. 171. 
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Narasa Nfiyaka then did not die in a.d. 1502, nor was Immadi Nara- 
simha set aside by him as far as the evidence available can take us. Narasa, 
the general-in-chief and regent died as such in 1505 as was already indicated 
and was succeeded in his position by his son who assumed the supreme titles 
in Malavalli 95 of date December 15, 1506, so that it is clear that for some 
time after the death of his father he went on in subordination, however no¬ 
minal, to the titular monarch for the time being. 

Immadi Narasimha’s records are found as late as 1507 (75 and 76 of appen¬ 
dix) and then cease. It is only some of the copper-plate grants of Narasa’s 
sons that credit him with having occupied the throne of Vijayanagar, but 
they do this honour even to his father I$vara, who could not have had any 
occasion for doing so. Nuniz's story about the setting aside of Immadi Nara- 
simha and his subsequent murder during the life-time of Narasa is not sup¬ 
ported by any evidence from these records. His chronology need not, there¬ 
fore, be attached the importance that it has been accorded. The probabili¬ 
ties are that Vrra Narasimha, son of Narasa set him aside completely and 
even got rid of him in the manner described by Nuniz and believed to be sup¬ 
ported by tho Muhammadan historians. 

VIRA NARASIMHA, THE SECOND USURPER 

Of Vlra Narasimha RSya, Narasa’s son and successor, Nuniz has:— 1 And 
this king left at his death five sons; one was called Busbalrao, and another 
Crismarao, and another Tetarao, and another Ramygupa and another 
Ouamysyuaya. 

And this Busbalrao inherited the kingdom at the death of his father 
Narasenaque and reigned six years, during which he was always at war, for as 
soon as his father was dead the whole land revolted under its captains; who 
in a short time were destroyed by that king, and their lands taken and re¬ 
duced under his rule. During these six years, tho king spent, in restoring 
the country to its former condition, eight million gold pardaos. This king 
died of his sickness in the city of Bisnaga; and Mr. Krishna Sastri says 
* We have not on record many inscriptions of Vira-Narasimharftya. Those 
mentioned by Mr. Sewell have not yet been critically examined. Three re¬ 
cords from BSrakuru (South Canara), Tadpatri (Anantapur) and Jambai 
(South Arcot) mention a few of Yira Narasimha’s subordinates. These were 
Basavarasa-Odeya ruling the Bftrakuru-rajya, the MahamandattSvara R&ma- 
yasola-Mahar&ja, one of the Uraiyfir Cholas of the Solar race and S&luva Tim- 
marasa, the mahdpradhana of the king. At R&me$varam near Proddatfir 
(Cuddappah) is a record dated in 3aka 1430, Vibhava, which does not refer 
to any ruling king, but mentions gifts made to the temple of R&mayadBva by 
S&luva Govindaraja, son of R&chirftja of the Kaundinya-^ofm. Apastamba- 
$iitra and the Yajus -sdkha, for the merit of Vira Narasimha Raya and 
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Saluva Timmayya- On Friday, the 15th tithi of the bright half of ViSaka in 
the 6aka year 1431, 6ukla, Vlra Narasimha Raya was still ruling at 
Vijayanagara, when his mahapradhdna Saluva-Timmayyangaru made a 
grant of a village in Gutti-rajya to the temple of RamSSvara at Tadiparati. 
This Saluva Timmayya, of whom more will be said in the sequel, is the 
famous minister that played so prominent a part in state politics during the 
reigns of Vlra Narasimha Raya and his successor, the great Krishna Raya. 
Saluva Timma’s parentage, as given in the Kondavldu inscription shows 
that Saluva Govindaraja of the RamSSvaram and MepiTr records must have 
been identical with the Gaundaja or Gandarajo mentioned by Nuniz as a 
brother of Sftjuva Timrna and holding an important executive function in one 
of the provinces of the Vijayanagar Empire. 

Before going into the reign of Krishnartlya it may be useful to see what 
copper plates and Nuniz have to say about Vlra Narasimha. The former 
praise him as a virtuous king who made gifts at various sacred places, suoh as 
Ram6$varam, &rlrangam, KurabhakOnam, Chidambaram, Sonafiila (Tiruvapnft- 
malai), K&nchi, Kajahasti, drltoila, Ahcbala, Mahanandi, Nivritti, Harihara 
and Gokarna. But Nuniz says that during the six years of his rule Busbalrao 
was always at war; for as soon as his father was dead, the whole land revolted 
under its captains; and that about the time of his death, in order to secure 
the throne for his own son, he issued the cruel order that the oyes of his step, 
brother Krishna R&ya should be put out. Whatever the estimate of Nuniz may 
be of Vlra Narasimha’s character he seems to be certainly right when ho says 
that the whole land revolted on Narosa Nayaka’s death. In an inscription 
from the Ka<J( 1 r district (Mysore), we are told of an expedition carried into 
the Tu|u-rftj by Bhujabala Mah&r&ya (i.e. Busbalrao) in order perhaps to quell 
the rebellious feudatories of that province, one of whom at least, the Kalasa- 
Karkala chief Yimmadi-Bhairarasa-O^cya is stated in the record to have been 
quite anxious about the continuance of his petty estate. 

Tho Mussalman Governor at Goa, according to the Italian traveller 
Varthema, was at war with Narasimha of Vijayanagara, about the year 
a.d. 150G. The UmmattCIr chiefs in the eastern part of the Mysore country 
must also have grown powerful, if they had not actually revolted, and must 
have held permanent rule ( sthirardjya) at Terkanambi (Gundlupet Tftluka) 
and the surrounding country. Other petty chieftains of Mysore also cannot 
have kept the peace; else, as we shall see in the sequel there would have 
been no necessity for Krishna Raya to have gone on a victorious • tour 
immediately after his coronation to put down these petty rulers. For the 
same reason, too, we may not be far wrong if we infer that the Gajapati kiog 
had carried his influence far into the interior of the Vijayanagara kingdom and 
had held the fortresses of Kondavldu and Udayagiri which were situated in 
the Karnata country. The Muhammadan kings of Bijapur also could not but 
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have found the Tuluva usurpation by Narasana Nayaka, or rather, by his son 
Vlra Narasimha Raya a favourable opportunity to pounce once again on their 
natural enemies, the Hindu kings of Vijayanagara. 

GENERAL REBELLION AT VIRA NARASIMHA’S ACCESSION 

From these extracts it is clear that Vira Narasimha’s accession was the 
signal for a general rebellion in the provinces probably because of the 
innovation to set aside the titular ruler Immadi Narasimha. He was able to 
regain for the empire some at any rate of the rebel provinces, though he 
left some to his successor to bring under allegiance. Vira Narasimha thus 
succeeded to power sometime in a.d. 1505 and to the position of Emperor 
perhaps some time after, giving rise to the series of rebellions of the more 
distant provinces. The short period of his rule did not permit of his bringing 
all of them back to their allegiance, and he had to bequeath to his successor 
not only the empire but also the responsibility of keeping it from dismember¬ 
ment by rebellion within, and by the ceaseless advance of the last great 
Gajapati Pratapa Rudra whom we hear of about this time in possession of 
Udayagiri. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our investigations then lead us to this conclusion in regard to the second 
part of the problem we set to ourselves in the extracts from Sewell with 
which we began the enquiry. Saluva Narasinga’s usurpation took place in 
a.d. 1485-6 as the inevitable result of misrule and usurpation in Vijayanagar 
before him. He took upon himself the responsibilities from no unworthy 
motives of personal greed or even mere dynastic ambition. Far rather the 
dominant motive seems to have been the preservation of the empire from- 
dismemberment. He passed this motive and his real power and his responsi¬ 
bilities to his veteran general Narasa, who carried out loyally what was be¬ 
queathed to him, the command of power and the responsibilities involved in 
this, by placing on the throne the son of his master but carrying on the ad¬ 
ministration himself to the day of his death in a.d. 1505. His son Vira 
Narasimha succeeded to his power immediately and to the throne a little 
later to the detriment of empire which could be preserved from dismember¬ 
ment only by the indomitable energy and the effective warring of his successor 
brother King Krishna D§va Raya who came to the throne about the end of 
the year 1509. 
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Pedigree of the Saluvas 


Moon 

Buddha 

I 

PurOravAB 

I 

VankiduVA 

Guild» I 
m. KftinalSdflvI 


Gunja II, 
Bomma 


MfiiirAja 


Qaut* I Vlrahobalu 8lvitri-Mangi 


SAluva Ma'hgi o—Mangu 
(Saka 1280 ; a probablo 
contemporary of 8&mpa-. 
riya, tho father of Tolunga'; 
and a general of tho Vijaya- 
□agara prmco Kuralra Kampa). 


Gauta II 
(one of six sons) 


3undA II 


Qtu40 HI 

m. Malliunbikft 


8Rluva 


Boppa 


Parvatartja 
(S*ka 1878) 


or TipparAja,*lHothor-in-law 


of tho Vjayanagara king 
U(8aka 


Timma NjaimharAya (Naraainga) ; 
(Saka 1385) m. BnrafigamAmba (Saka 
1378-1408) 

_I_ 


DAvar&ya II (£ 
1802-1864) 


GOpa or Go 
18 


a(Sako 


Not nanJd (killed by 
a general called 
Tymaraaa aa stated 
by Nuniz) 


Immadi Nfisimba, Dharma- 
rAra, Tammayya<l8va or 
TammadOva-MahArtya 


Timma or Tirumalai DOva 
Maharaja, Saka 1870-1880 


Tippa or 
TripurAnhaka, 
Saka 1890. 


APPENDIX 


6ak». 1878. Dhitri. Tirumftlai (Tirupati) Naraaingadeva MahA- 
a.d. 1456. 353 of 1904. riija, son of Guudaiya- 

• dfiva Mlh&rlja. 

6aka. 1381. PramS- KAvirippAkkam. 892 MallikArjuna, 8on of 
thin. a.d. 1459. of 1905. Vlraprat&pad6va Maht- 

r*ya. 


6aka. 1385. SubhAnu, 
a.d. 1468. 


6aka. 1888. a.d. 146C. 


Tirumalai (Tirupati) TirumalaidAva MahS- 
249 of 1904. rtjMon of OuuiJarSja 

Kolar S3. KattAri Sl^uva Nara- 

aimha. 


6aka. 1389. Sarvajit. 
a.d. 1467. 


Tirumalai (Tirupati) NaraBingadevaiya MahA- 
260 of 1904. rfija UdaiyAr, son of 

GundaiyaaAva MahA- 
rAja UdaiyAr. 


fiaka. 1893. JyAuhta. 
Sukla 16 Sukra- 

vSra 80m5parAga 
(Eclipse of tno 
moon), a.d. 1471. 




Nfigamaugala 79. 


TirakoilOr. 


Villiyanallnr. 


6aka 1400. Vilambi. Chcnnapafcna 158. 
Ohaitra, Su 10. a.d. 

1478. 

Saka 1403. ilava cur- KfinkAnhalli 8. 
rent. Jyeehta, Su. 

10. a.d. 1481. 

x. ( ,J ) 

§akal403. i.D. 1481. Aubil, 594 ofl90 2. 


6aka. 1393'. oxpired, 
Vikrita. a.D. 1471. 

x. W 
Baka. 1394. Nandana. 
aj>. 1472. 


MahSmandalABvara Modi* 
nlmlHaraganda KattA- 
ri SAluva Narasingay- 
yadflva MahA araau- 
gaju, oto. 


BA- 

adAva 


8&luvagan4a KaJMr 
luva NaraBimba 
MahfirAja. 

VirQpaksharAya, aon of 
DAvarAya. 


MahSmand alAavara, MS- 
dinluilparaganda Kafr- 
tAri 8S)uva BAJuva 
NarasingarSya. 


Mahfiman^alika 

vanarasimha. 


S&lu- 


Saluva Sangama dAva 
Mahar&ya. 


Gift of Alipuram in Vai- 
kun<Ja VaJanAiu (a «ub- 
diviBion) of Ohandragiri 
rAjya. 

Gift for the morit of 
Naraaingaraja UdaiyAr; 
rofora to MahAaabhai 
of KavTrippAkkam. 

Gift for tho morit of 
Naraaingaraja UdaiyAr. 


Restores grants of RRjfin- 
draohola and Vlra Bo)- 


1 * 1 *. 


Gift of flvo villagoa to 
tho tomplo. 


No. 69 in tho uamo placo 
ffivoa tho first titlo Mo- 
dinl mdeyardyanda. 


Repairs to tho outor wall 
and tho gopura by An- 
namar&sa. 

Gift of land for tho morit 
of SAJuva Narasimha- 
riyA. 

A number of Vodcytra 
mado a grant for tho 
morit of Narasinga. 


■ Namma Ohannapa‘,nada 
RAjyakko Our Ohan- 
napatna Provinoe. 



loa 


6aka 1405. ficbhakrit 
(expired) ought to 
bo ourreut, a.d. 
1482, 88 or 84 (8). 

.(13) 

Booms 6aka 1405. $6- 
bhakrit, A.D. 1483. 


6aka (1404 ?) Sabha- 
krit, a.d. 1482-83 
( 8 ). 

6aka IAoS** a.d. 1484. 


6aka 1406? Saumya 
(wrong) a.d. 1484. 


6aka 




Visv*. 


vasu, Sravana ba 2, 
Adivara (?) Friday, 
July 9, I486 (8). 


6aka 14i 
va. A.i 


i. Parlbha- 
1486. 


6aka 1408. ParAbha- 
va. KArtika Sukla 
6. Nov. 1,1486 (8). 


» ( 21 ) 

6aka 1412, a.d. 1490. 

6aka 141U?) A.D. 
1498. 


Gangaikon4a461a- VirOpAksharaya. 

puram 88 of 1893. 


Tiruvakkarai, 818 of SAluva Narasinga RAya 
1909. I. 


Tiruvakkarai, 198 of Narasingadfiva. 
1901. 


Magadi 82. 

TirukkaohohQr, 318 
of 1909. 

MulbAgal 101. 

Anbil, 693 of 1002. 

Tumkur 64. 

Bowringpct 14. 

Kolar 84. 


Kaftftri 8AJuva Nara- 
singa. 

SAluva Narasinga RAya 


VirOpakshardya Mahft- 
rAya ruling, undoe tho 
Govommont of Nara- 
simha Raja Vo^oy&r. 


DovarAya MahArftya Vi- 
rQpftkshar&ya Prau4a- 
dfiva MabArAya. 

BrTmad IUjAdhirAjaRSja 
Paramfiavara praufla- 
pratApa Narasinga- 
riyaru Vidhyflnagara- 
dali VajrasimhAsanA- 
ro^har Sgi pritbvlyam 
»;uva rAyara appano- 

yalu. 

Kaftlri 8&luva. 


Imm»4l Narasimha. 


S»ka 1414^Varidbavi, 
MAgha.Su. 10, Sun¬ 
day, Jan. 27, a.d. 
1493. 


. ( 24 ) 

Saka 1414. Paridhuvi. 
a.d. 1493. 


Mudogero 64. 

Mudcgoro 66 

POrattukdril 736 of 
1909. 


Simian Mabam&n^ale*. 
vara Pasehimasamu- 
drAdhipati kaftan bA- 
Juva yimmadi Nara¬ 
singa Rayaru. 

(Same as above) 


Bhujabalaraya. 


. (25) 

Saka 1416, a.d. 1493, 
Wod., Sop. 25. 


GbrlbidanQr 80. 


Imraadi Narasimh* with 
only MahAmanlalfli- 
vara. 


Mentions a N a g a in a 
NAyaka'foremost of his 
x servants. 

Narasa NAyaka, an agent 
of tho King, renewing 
revision of a tax. 


Mentions aNAgama NAya¬ 
ka foremost of nls 
servants. 


Gift of land by SAluva 
Sangama. 


Refers to NarasingadAva 
Arasugaju, son o f 
Ohikka Ti rnm a Arasu- 
Ida. 

Imma^l is obliterated. 


Gift by K«ava Nayaka 
for the merit of Xmmadi 
Narasinga Raya Mah5- 
raya. 


i 



(26) 

Baka- 1415. Sarvajifc 
by mistake for Pra- 
mAdohi Pushya 
Sukla 10, Deo. 18, 
1493. 


(27) 

6a k a 1415. Prama- 
dhin by miatake for 
Pr amadhfoha ? 

a.d. 1493. 


Doddapallapur. 42 & 
45. 


MuttukQru Guddap* 
jalgDUtriot 516 of 


firiman. MahftrSjadhi- 
raja, R&ja Paramsi- 
v a r a, Medinimisara- 

E ida Kaftan S&luva. 
•a Immadi R&ya 
haraya with su¬ 
preme titles, (Grant on 
Makarasankarinti.) 

8 Aluv a: Immadi Nara- 
ainga Raya Mah&raya, 
son of BAjuvaNara- 
singadfiva Mah&ruya. 


6aka .ffl’n, In. 
anda, Pushya, ba. 
ft (ought to bo 
Saka 1416.Jan. 15, 
1496.) (8). 


Kolar 84. 


Immadi Naraaimha 
Mahamand a 1A 4 v a r a 
Medial miaaragau^a 
kaff&ri 8Aluva Immadi 
Naraainga RAya Mahi 
rAyaru. 


Prinoe Saluva Dfivappa 
Nayaka, Governor of 
Tippnr. 


Tho king is said to havo 
boon rviina at Vijaya- 
nagar. Gift of taxes 
in MuttukQru to Ohan- 
akAsava tomplo by a 
servant of NarasanJyi - 

M ru a subordinata 
* king. 

Refers to NarasingadAva 
A r an u ga)u, son of 
Ohikka Timma Arum 
gaju. 


(29) 

Saka 1416. Pram*- Mojcgoro 60. 
dloha Vi4 a k a 
bahula 14. a.n. 

1494. 

(80) 

Baka 1416. inanda, DdvaahalliCG. 
MAgha, $u. 1. Jan. 

27,1495. (8). 


dak a, Nlft.^Anauda, 
Jyflshta, ba. 8. May 
29,1494 (8). 


Kunigal 26. 


. (32) 

Saka 1416. (error for Hoskftfe 23. 
1417) RCkshasa, 

Ohaitra 8u. 1. a.d. 

1494. 

6aka 1417?^RAkshana, Maddagiri 33. 
MAgha, bahula 14, 

8ivarAtri, Jan. 14, 
a.d. 1496. 


. (84) 

Saka 1417 Rakshasa Bangalore 123. 
Ohaitra, Su. 1. a.d. 

1496. 


BrTmau Mah*mam}alAs- 
vara Pasohimaaamud- 
rAdipati Y immadi 
NarasingarAyaru. 

Srlmaamah&maa^ftlfls- 
vara. 

.agreswara. 

NaraaingarAya Mahi- 
rAyaru prithivirijyam 
goyyuttiralu. 

8 r i m a n Mahandall-4 
•vara Mldin! MKara¬ 
ganda Katt*ri 8a|uva 
Bajuva Immadi R*ya 
Mah&rAyara Komlra 
Sulliriya D 4 v a p p a 
Niyakaru. 

Immadi Narasingar&ya 
without any royal 
titles. 


Srlman MahRmandalci- 
vara MAdinlmlsara- 

K da kattAri Slluva 
uva Immadi Nara- 
singa Riyaru SdnAthi 

C athiNarasannaNiya- 
ara bant*, otc. 

Immadi Naraainga R5y& 
without any royal 
titles. 


• • • • 


MAI 


• • • • 


Grant by Anantayyadgva 
Mah* imu for the 
merit of Immadi Nara- 
singa. 
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&aka 1418. Rikshasa, Kolar 1. 
MAgha, bn. 30. Feb. 

13, 1496 (8). 


. (36) 

Saka 1418. RAkshasa, 
Bravana ba. 80 , a.d. 
1496. 


Maga$i 31. 


6aka uL^ltala, As- 
vyoja 8u. 12 , a.d. 


Mysoro 88. 


Dharma Mah&mandald*- Grant in oolipso of tho 

vara. sun. 

Saluva Yimmadj Nara- 
sing&rAya MaharAya. 

Grant for tho morit of .... 

Immadi Naraainga. 


Mfldinl miara gaud a kan- 
thi (katjiri ?) Sljuva 
Naraainga RSyara 
Mah&pradhAna Nara- 
sanna NAyakaru. 


6 ak» IdSc? Pingala 
Aav^Qja ba 6, a.d. 



6aka 1419. or 20 
(by mistake 1400) 
Pingala Vatfaka 
Bud 6 (8oo Hg. 97 
for corrootion of 
data) 12th April, 
a.d. 1498. 


Do. 74 


6aka 1420. Kflla- 
yukti, a.d. 1498. 


ProddoHnru, 8SG of 
1904. 


.... Narasanna Nayakoru Ya- 

rama Nayakaru gavo a 
sutra guttageoi 80 ga of 
land. 

NarasingarAya MakirA- Thin offloor made a grant 
ya with royal titloa oa to Bandavara of Maggo. 

Svasti 8amaata bhuvan- 
Asraynm, Bri-prithvi- 
vallabha Srlman Ma- 
’hamOdini mjaoyara- 

S ncja KathAri Bflluva 
arasingarAya Maha 
Rayara Manoya Pra- 
dbana Tipparasayya. 

6i|uva Naraaimha NS- Naroaa Nayiningaru is 
yiningaru. apokon of as a partner 

(pampu) with tho BAju- 
va Immadi Naraainga 
Rlya(in tho aovoroignty 
of Vijayanagar). 

Doob Pampu moan part¬ 
ner or Commitaiotur. 


6aka 142i?8lddharti 
Vaiknii 6, A.D. 1499. 


. («) 
6akal421. 8iddharti 
current pushya ba 
11, Makaraaank- 
rftntbi, Dec. 28 (?) 
a.d. 1499. 


. ( 44 ) 

6aka 1421. SiddhArti, 
A.D. 1499. 


MKlQr 6. 


HeggaflodAvanako&o 


firiman MahArAjAdhirflja 
RAja ParamAcvara 
Mfldinl MTsaragnoda 
KatbAri 8Aluva Nara- 
BimharAyar KAriyattu- 
kkukkattan Ana Nara- 
sa Nflyakkan. 


Manigarakore, 166 of Immadi Naraainga Raya. 


Grant of Sagare and 
another village to tho 
Brahmins, etc., of the 
locality by Sivanasa- 
mudrada Tipparasa 

with the permission of 
Narasanna NAyaka 
whoso jSgir BayAnadu 
containing thoso vil¬ 
lages was. 

Gift of land. 
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iadharti, 

a.d. 1499. 



89 of 


(46) 

Saka 1422. 8iddhar- (Copperplates... Lang 
tin, a.d. 1600. Kan, Poona) 31 of 

1905-6). 


Saluva Imma^i Nara- Brabmadcya dcolared free 
aimha Mah&rftya, son of cobs. 
of Narasimha Ruya. 

Mahaman dal 6i vara Gift to DharSnathadava 
S&luva Devaraya Vode- of Dhfirdsvara. 
yar ruling Nagira 
K*jy&, Hayiva, Tulu, 

Konkana and othoa 

districts. 


5aka 1422. Raudra, Dfivikapuram, 355 of 
Karkataka sudi, 7 1912. 

Friday Attam, a.d. 

1600. 


to, iifi? 

A.D. 1600. 


Raudra, 


Plranmalai, 139 of 
1908. 


.... Gift of land for tho merit 

of Narasa N&yaka by 
Tirumala NSyaka and 
Idvara N&yaka, sons of 
Ettappa Niyaka. 

Imma^l Narasimharaya. Mentions Eppuli Nayaka. 


6aka 14®? Raudra, 
A.D. 1600. 


Pirfinmalai, 151 of 
1903. 


Saluva Imma^i Nara- Gift of laud for tho morit 
siugaRaya. of Tippama by Ep¬ 

puli N&yaka. 


gaka 1422. Durmati, Ncdungulam, 664 of 
a.d. 1601. 1909. 


Vlrapratapa Bhujabala Rofors to Narasa Nayakar 
Riya lmma^i Tam- and to tho founding of 
mayyadsva Mabaraya. a village for tho morit 
of Som&yya Vlrama- 
rasa, lord of tho south- 
om ocean. 


6 ak& H 

a.d. 1601. 


Nandalnt, 615 of £a\nva Immafli Nara- Records a gilt for tho 
1907. singa Raya Mahflraya, morit of Narasa Nayaka 

■on ol Saluva Nara- Vo^oyar. 
singa Raya Mahar&ya. 


gaka 1423. AavyOja, Nagar 73. 
1602 Ootobor 1 
(8® well). 


gaka 1424. (Given by AragalDru, Salem Dt. 
mistake as 1444) 446 of 1913. 

Durmati Simha- 
'4udi 10 Monday 
hasta, a.d. 1502. 



rmati. 


A.D. 1601-1. 


Chaulikoro, near Ba- 
rakur, 162 of 1901. 


Narasinga Rjlya Maha- Tho grant appears to havo 
raya’stimo. boon for tho morit of 

Naming* Raya Nara- 
sanna Nayaka, oto. 


Ammana Nayaka’s grant 
” of AiimaikkdMi from 
tho kaikolas, and a 
fomalo servant * in 
ordor that Svami Nara- 
sa Nayaka may bo vic¬ 
torious.’ 

Baaavaranodoyar.Govornor 
of Baraka ru Rajya. 


feaka 1424. * Durmati 
(current apparent¬ 
ly). a.d.: 


82 of 1906-6. 

(8amc as 31 of 1905-6 
above.) 


\ 


Mahfimandalc-ivara 8alu- Gift to the same tomplo 
va Narasimha Nayaka. as 46 above bv Dftvaras* 
Vodoya for the morit of 
tho King. Tho title 
Modinimrsara, Ganda- 
. kattari, Trinetra Saluva 

are assumed by tho 
King. 
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6aka 1424. iJundhubi, 
Pushya, ba 6, a.d. 
1602. 


Nanjanagndu 89. 


. . . ha Man«)alMvara Gift of land as a dCva 
bhashege tappuva- dana free gift, 
rayara-ganda ariraya 
vibhada kan«Ja nadu 
kondu konda (n&<Ju) 
kodada rayara ganda 
rsjadhiraja rija Para- 
mcavara kadaha . . . 

^ luva Nara . . na 
akara Manoya lira 
pradhana Timmara- 
sayya Tipparasavyana 
Sira pradhfina Uradu 
Nayakaru, oto. 


6aka 1424. Rudirtd- 8amo paloo as abovo 

E iri (seems wrong 460 of 1018. 
y about a year or 
two) a.d. 1603. 


Tamariya, son of 8&)uva A grant similar to* the 
Narasinga rlya. abovo and for the same 

purposo. 


6aka 1426. Rudirtd. Maddagiri 100. 

S id. Ohaitra, ba. 

8flmavira, a.D. 

1608, March 13 (Bo- 
wall). 


Srimatu rnsdinl mwara- 

e la ka^t&ri SSluva 
mtuji Narasinga- 
rlya Mahlirayara Kfcr- 
yakkoKartarRda Nara- 
sa Nlyakka Vofloya 
KAryakko Kartar, oto., 
agent of Narasa who 
was himself agont or 
Commissioner of Im- 
madi Narasinga Rya. 


• • • • 


. ( co > 

Saka 1426. Rudirtd- 

r l. Sravana Bu. 

16 Monday, a.D. 
1603. 


167 of 1918 ia the samo aa abovo almost. 

Panom, Nandyal Tq. .... 

ICO of 1913. 


6aka 

e 


1425. 1 * Rudirtd- 
ri. Margasira ba 
A.D. 1603. 


KrishnarAjapot 64. 


6aka 1426. Rudirtd- Brahadamba templo 
garin, a.d. 1608 . at Pftvikapuram 
867 of 1912. 


Honnappa Nayu4u, son of 
Bokkaeam Ddv a pp a 
Nflyudu granted for tho 
morit of tho King and 
Harasa Kdyiningdru 
land in tho villago of 
Panom, oto. 

(Donors samo as that of 
166 of Saka 1481 of 
Krishna ddva). 


Gopalara....varuNarasan- 
na NAyakaru astamana- 
vadaga avarigo dharma- 
vagalondu, oto., gavo a 
vritti (for tho morit of 
Narasa Nayaka when 
ho should die). 

Gift of land and a house 
in tho villago of Kaitasa 
to a certain Samara- 
pungava Dikshitft for 
the merit of (Svami) 
King Narasa Nayaka 
who went to 8ivalflka 
{... died), by his subordi¬ 
nates Tirumalai Nayaka 
and ldvara Nayaka. 
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Saka 1426.Rakti»kshi. 
81mha. Su. di. 13, 
A.D. 1504. 


Aragal, Balem Dis¬ 
trict 412 o/ 1913. 


Dharmarfiya, son of 
Sfiluva Narasinga Bhu- 
jabaladfiva Mahfirsya. 


Restoration of village to 
the temple by Eraman* 
chi Tulukana Kayaks. 


6 »ka 142^f Rak tfikshi, 
Kortika, Su. 15, 
Thursday, eclipse of 
moon. (Week-day, 
Wed. eclipse did 
not ooour), a.d. 
1501. 


Gdribed&nOr, 38. 


Virapratapa Narasinga 
Raya made a grant of a 
village. 


Saka 1420. RaktAkahi, DAvlklpnram N. Ar- 
kanni. ba. di. 1. oot, 395 of 1912. 
Wednesday—advati 

C ed.,25th Soptom- 
, 1504). 


Immadi Naraaimhl 
Tammayya dova Mahfi- 
rSya. 


Gift of land, eto., by 
Tirumalai Nfiyaka (son 
of Ettpa .Nfiyaka) agent 
of Naraia Ndyaka, 


Saka 1420. a.d. 1505, 
February 2, Sunday 
(Sowell). 


DAviklpuram, 390 of 
1912 of same date. 


Immadi N aras im h a 
Raya Mahttraya, eon 
of Snlnva Narasimha 
Rftya Maharayn. 


Saka 1429(0 ?) Rak- 
tfikshi, Mina, bah. 
di 10, Friday Uttl- 
"ram. Uttirfida in 
1505, Fobruary 28 
(Sowell). 


DAvikfipuram, North Sfiluva Imraa<}i-rAyad6va 
Acoot, 364 of 1912. MahAraya, son of 
Narasingariya diva 
MahSrftya. 


Registers right of plough- 
ing (Ujavu kaniatohi). 


Sakn 1420. KrOdhana Oundalpot G7. 
(ourront). 

Phfilguna, Feb. 23, 

-Maroh 10,1600 (8). 


6 aka 1427. KrOdhana, 'Mujublgal 242. 
a.d. 1605. 


Bihira bhdayd Saba- GOribidanOr 77. 
tydbdd (Saka 1427.) 

KrOdhana NabhO 
mfisA paurpima, 
firavana, Arka 

vfisarA, Sunday ( 24th 
asterism, full moon 
Aug. to Sop. of 
KrOdhana. a.d. 

1605, July 10 or 
Aug. 14, a.d. 1505 
(Sewell). 


Bhujabala pratfipa Nara- 
nimha Mahirfiyaru. 


VlranarasimhAndra, son 
of Narasa. 


Booms to refer to Nara- 
sanpa as ohiof among 
tho Officers of Vidhya- 
nagars Bimhasanaruda- 
bhujabala ,oto. 

Narasingaraya (rigu) 
Narasa Nflvakangu 
vuttama vfigaWkondu, 
(that merit may accrue 
to Narasingaraya and 
Narasa Nayaka). 

States that NaraBa son of 
Ifivara Bhopal a ruled 
offloiontly tho kingdom 
soatod on the jowcllod 
throno in the excellent 
oity of Vidhyfinagara 
built of old by Vidhya- 
ranya. 



a.d. 1605. 


Panem, Nandyal Tq. Vlra Narasimha rfiya. 
171 of 1913. 


Gift by the king for the 
merit of hiB father 
Naraaa Nayiningaru. 


7 



/ 
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6 aka 1428?^ Kehaya JyOtipura, Hoekaie KattSri Saluva, Sajuva 
(byorror 1427), a.d. 121 . Immadi Naraainga. 

1505. , 

(Possibly the £aka 
year waa correot 
and namo of the 
year wrong). 


(73) 

Saka 1428. Kahaya. 
Deo. 15, 1506. (8). 


Malavalli 95. 


iX: 


9aka 1429.' Kahaya, NagarG4. 
Puahya. RavivS- 
aar®. Dari.' aflryfl- 
parilgfl, (eolipeo of 
ann) Jan. 18 , .1607 
( 8 ). 


(75) 

oaka 1429. Kahaya, 
Panguni. 2, mlna, 
an, di. 5. Attam, 
Sunday, a.d. 1507. 

. / ( 76 ) 

Sake 1429 (oxpirod) 
Prabhava, a.d. 
1607. 


6 aka 1429. ParAbhava 

S . au. 1, Jan. 

( 8 ). 


Srlman Maharajadhi 
raja Raja Paramfis- 
vara Bhujabala pra- 
tapa Naraairaha 
Maharayaru Vijaya- 
nagariyalli Prithvi- 
raj yam Geyyuttir 
kalAgi (ruling the 
earth with the titles 
above, in Vijayanagar). 

Vlra Naraaimha Raja- 
eimhaaya Vlra SrT 
Narasimhflndru bhu- 
nalaeya (of Vlra Sri 
Naraaimha BhOpala, 
aon of Vlra Nfaimha 
Rajaaimha). 


MarudAfli N. Aroot, Vlra Naraainga dftva 
412 of 1912. Maharaya «on of 

8 aluva NaraaingadAva 

Mabariya. 


Jambai, 8. Aroot, 94 
of 1906. 


Bangalore 62. 


Vlra Naraainga 
ion of Bajuva 
ainga R&ya. 


Raya, 

Nara- 


Vlrapratapa Vrra Nara¬ 
ainga Raya Maharaya. 


Gift of land by Ramayya 
Sola Maharaja, aon of 
tho UrayQr solayya 
Pottayya S5)a-Maha- 
raya of the aolar raoo 
and Kafyapa gdtra. 


6 aka 14&0.’ Ap. 6, Mfilur 6. 
1609 (8). 


(79) 

9aka 1480. Vibhava, 
Kumba, 4u. di. 7, 
Friday, a.d. 1500. 


&Aka ltSO.^ibhava. 
a.d. 1608. 


Vlra Naraaimha 
royal titles. 


with Reference to a Hyoaala 
ohief. 


Aragal, Salem 
408 of 1918. 


Dt. KumAra Vlra Naraaimha 
Bhujabala Vaaanta 
raya. 


ProdduMOru, 389 of 
1904. 


Eramanohi Timmappa 
Nayaka’a son Tulukina 
NAyaka provided a oar 
for the _ Kamlavara 
temple at Aragalor. 

Records gift by Sgluva 
GOvinda for the merit 
of (the king ?) Vlra 
NaraHimharaya, his 
father RXchiraja and 
Saluva Timmayya. The 
donor built the prakara 
wall and a mandapa of 
the temple. 
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Saka 1430. Sukla, Aragal, Salem Dt. Krishnariya with 8i)ava 
Mina 8U. di. 7 427 of 1913. titles. 

Thursday Viifcka, 
a.D. 1509. 


(82) 

Saka 1431. Pram6dha. Panem, Nandyal Tq. Krishnadcva. 

Chaitra su. di. 15. 165 of 1918. 

a.d. 1509. 

(83) 

Saka 1431. (expired) Tadpatri (Tel.), 342 of 
Sukla. 1892. 

May 14,1509(8). 

Saka M$L Sukla, Pulivendla 491 of Vlrapratipa Krishna- 
kartika, Oct. 1906. ' riya Maharaya. 

14— Nov. 18. 
a.d. 1509 (S). 


(85) 

Saka 1432 (expired) 
PramOdha. a.d. 
1511. 


Tiruppanangadu, 240 
of 1906. 


Krishnad6va Maharaya 
son of Ganda kattdri 
Sdfuva vanya Vitfai- 
kandaruliya Karena 
Ndyaka Ddaiydr. 


Eramanohi Tulukana 
Nayaka built a car, e£c. 


Grant of BOdhip54u to 
Panikflivara. 


Mentions the minister 
Saluva Timma. 


EVOLUTION OF CASTE-II 


By R. SHAMA SASTRI, Esq., b.a., m.r.a.s. 

Bbfore going to tho second part of my essay on the Evolution of Castes, 

I think it necessary to recapitulate the important points of the first part, 
meeting the objections raised against them 

I. The most important point to which I want to draw your attention is the 
meaning of the word caste. Caste means a social exclusiveness with 
reference to diet and marriage. So long as a Hindu, whother a Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra, observes his social or communal rules about 
the articles of diet he eats and about the woman he marries, he is regarded 
to maintain his caste and to lose it the moment he infringes the rules of 
dietary and marriage. Birth and rituals are secondary, for there is evidence 
to prove that tho offspring of Brfthmans and non-Br5hman women used 
to bocome Brahmans and that religious rites were changing from time to 

time. 

Even now all that people care to know about a man’s observance of his 
caste is where he eats and what he eats and whom he has married. These two 
things are visible while birth and observance of rituals are invisible. [The 
Lords and Commons of England, now two classes, will become two castes 
the moment they cease from intermarriage and interdining.] 

II. The next point to be noticed is that the Hindus of the pre-Buddhistic 
period had no such rules of diet and marriage as prevented them from inter¬ 
dining and intermarrying with other people. Animal food and liquor also 
formed part of their diet. 1 They married women of other races also. Usually 
a Brahman had four wives corresponding to the four classes; Kshatriya, three ; 
Vaisya, two ; and a Sudra one or many of his own class. They all employed 
Sudra cooks in their houses. Sons begotten by Brahmans on non-Brahman 
women were free to exercise the functions of Brahmans. 9 Hence the 
words, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, jVaisyas (and Sudras 'were names of classes 
rather than of castes during the pre-Buddhistio period. 

III. With the appearance Buddhism, all this changed. Though Buddhism 
did not preach caste, it vehemently denounced certain customs, the disappear¬ 
ance of which brought about caste into existence. It denounced flesh-eating 


» Vide Apaetamba sixth to third contury b.o. 


« Vide Drahyayana and Apastamba. 


Ill 


and plurality of wives and denied Nirvana to those who were addicted to 
animal sacrifices, flesh-eating and sexual indulgence. The Brahmans gave 
up those two condemned customs and, as a result, formed themselves into 
castes mainly with the intention of keeping up their dietary and marriage 
rules. The other classes, too, followed them and formed separate castes. 

This is the summary of the first part and in the second part, I am going 
to lay before you some points connected with the early relation that existed 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. 

PART II 

Early relation between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas 

Prom what has been said in the first part of this lecture, one is likely to 
think that tho course which the transformation of Vedic classos into post-Bud- 
dhistic castes had taken was as peaceful and natural as the growth of an elastic 
and tender plant into a rigid tree, and that it was attended with no social dis¬ 
turbance or bloody revolution of any kind whatever. But if words have their 
own biography to tell, as Professor Max Muller once put it, there are some 
Vedic words and hymns that appear to tell a different tale. The words that 
appear to have played an important part in the history of caste are 
(1) Brahmaj&ya, (2) Brahraagavl, (3) Va$&, (4) Pridni, (6) Go, and (6) 
K&madhQnu. Of theso the first five are Vedic and the last Puranic. The literal 
meaning of the first word * Brahmajfty& ’ is tho wifo of a Brahman or priest, 
and it is used in that sense both in the Biyveda (x. 109) and tho A tharvaveda 
(v. 17). Her abduction by a Kshatriya or rather a Kshatriya King and 
her subsequent restoration to hor husband, the priest, form tho subject matter 
of the two hymns in which that word occurs. 

The word 4 Brahmagavl ’ means the cow of a Brahman or priest and is 
used in that sense in the fifth hymn of the twelfth Kftnda of the A tharvaveda. 

The word 4 Vasa ’, a barren or powerful cow, as interpreted by Sftyapa 
and others, is found in the fourth hymn of the twelfth Kan<Ja of the same 
Veda. 

The word 4 Go \ a Brahman’s or priest's cow, is found in the eighteenth 
and nineteeth hymns of the fifth Kanda of the A tharvaveda. Tho disastrous 
consequences that would befall a Kshatriya or King, if he were to rob a 
priest of his cow, are elaborately described in these four hymns. 

The word 4 Pritfni', a wonderful cow, occurs in the eleventh hymn of the 
fifth Kanda of the Atharvaveda, and the subject matter of that hymn is a 
conversation between Varuna and an Atharvan priest about the possession of 
a wonderful cow bestowed by the former on the latter. 

The story of a terrible war between VifivSmitra, a Puranic King, who 
is said to have become a Brahman by the performance of a penance, and 
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Vasishfcha, a Vedic priest, on account of the latter’s Kamadhenu or desire¬ 
giving cow which Viavfimitra is said to have attempted to take for himself by 
force is elaborately described in all the Pur&nas. Likewise the story of the 
destruction of King Kfirtavlrya and his family and also of other Kshatriyas 
by ParaSurama to avenge the death of his father Jamadagni who was murdered 
by Kartavlrya for the sake of the priest’s cow is found in almost all the 
Pur&nas. Almost all oriental scholars have followed Sftyana in taking the 
words, Brahraagavl, Va$a, Prisni, Go, and Kamadhenu to mean a cow of 
extraordinary powers in the possession of such famous Vedic priests as 
Vasishfcha, Jamadagni, and others. But line 33 of the fourth hymn of the fifth 
Kanda of the Atharvaveda , where Vafia or a cow is said to be the mother of 
a Rajanya or King, seems to suggest that the so-called cow is not a quadruped 
beast but a woman, the same as Brahmajaya or a priest’s wifo whose abduction 
by Kshatriyas seems to have been the cause of a number of feuds between 
the Brahmans on the one hand and the Kshatriyas on the other. If reliance 
can be placed upon this plain interpretation of the word, Va$5, and if it can 
be oxtended to all the cowhymns, thon what has hitherto appeared to be an 
inexplicable myth resolves itself into a credible historical episode, evidencing 
an institution or custom, the like of which is still prevalent in what is called 
the land of Para$ur&ma, i.e. the States of Travancore and Cochin. The 
peculiar Vedic custom that can be based upon this interpretation and which 
has become extinct outside the States of Travancore and Cochin appears to 
have been somewhat as follows 

There seems to have been an institution of women, called Brahmajayas, 
Brahmagavis, Valias or Cows, whom the priests had the exclusive privilege 
to marry. The Kshatriya class seems to have been the result of the union 
of these women with the Brahman priests. The eldest son of the high priest 
and tho chief BrahmajSya seems to have been invested with ruling powers 
while the sons of other priests and other Brahmajayas formed a band of 
soldiers or militia. Neither the king nor the soldiers seem to havo been 
allowed to marry. The fifth verse of the Brahamajaya hymn where a 
bachelor is said to have restored to Brihaspati or the chief priest, his consort 
seems to suggest the above idea. The kings of several States seem to have 
protested against this custom and themselves married the Brahmajayas or 
Brahmagavis. This breach of custom on the part of the Kshatriyas apparently 
brought about the occasional feuds between the Brahmans and the Kshatri¬ 
yas, implied by the Brahmajaya and other hymns. The war between ViSva- 
mitra and Vasishtha as well as that between Para6ur&ma and Kartavlrya 
seem to have been due to the same cause. ViSvamitra seems to have fought for 
the right of Kshatriyas to marry and appears to have brought about the 
marriage of Rama, Lakshmana,. Bharata, and Satrighna with the foster 
daughters of Janaka and his brother, as a protest against this custom. This 
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violation of the custom on the part of Vi6v&mitra seems to have provoked 
Para6urama and led him to wage war with Kama and his brothers on their 
way to Ayodhya after the marriage. It is probable that Para6ur&ma, the 
champion of the Br&hmans, failed in his attempt to subdue the Kshatriyas 
and to re-establish the privileged custom of the priestly class. It is also 
probable, though partly contrary to the Purftnic version of the story, that 
being defeated and driven out by the victorious Kshatriyas, he came with a 
few followers to the west-coast of South India and set up a colony there, 
perpetuating the old custom which is still prevalent in Travancore and 
Cochin and which is attributed to him. It appears that the ruling kings in 
these two States are princes begotten by a family or sect of Brahman priests 
on a successive line of princesses or queens like the Vedic Brahmajayas 
whose male issues were originally, though not now, obliged to live a celebate 
life with ruling powers, while the female issue become the queens of the 
State in succession. Like the kings, the Nftyars also who style themselves 
Kshatriyas appear to have been the offspring of the Brahmans and the N&yar 
women. There is no marriage system among the Nayars, nor do the women 
confine themselves to a single husband. The Brfthmans in these States are 
called Numbudm and they observe the Vedic customs. The following ox- 
tracts, taken out from Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India and 
Gopal Panikar’s Malabar and its Folk, corroborate the above facts:— 

* As recorded in the Keralamahiitmya, tradition traces the Numbudris 
to Ahikshetra, whence Parafiurftma invited Brahmans to settle in his newly 
reclaimed territory. In view of preventing tho invited settlers from relin¬ 
quishing it, he is said to have introduced, on tho advico of the sago Narada- 
certain deep and distinctive changes in thoir personal, domestic, and 
communal institutions.’ 1 

‘Writing in the eighteenth century, Hamilton observes that the 
Numbudris are the first in both capacities of Church and State, and some of 
them are Popes, being sovereign princes in both.’ 8 

‘ He is porhaps, as his measurements seem to prove, the truest Aryan in 
Southern India, and not only physically, but in his customs, habits and 
ceremonies which are so welded into him that forsake them he cannot, if he 
would.’ 3 

* Every Numbudri is, theoretically, a life-long student of the Vedas.’ 4 

‘ The eldest son alone marries. Should a Numbudri’s eldest son die, the 
next marries and so on. Women join the family of their husband 
and to this too her children belong. ... If there is no male member, the 
Sarvasvadanam marriage is performed by which a man of another family is 

1 Coates and Tribts of Southern India, vol. v., p. 154. 

9 Ibid. p. 156. 3 Ibid. p. 157. 4 Ibid. p. 160. 
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brought into the family and married to a daughter of it, who, after the 
manner of the “ appointed daughter ” of old Hindu Law hands on the 
property through her children.’ 1 

'An exception to this general rule of inheritance is that seventeen 
families of Payanmur in North Malabar follow the MarumakkattSyam system 
of inheritance through the female line. The other Numbudris look askance 
at these, and neither marry nor dine with them. It is supposed that they are 
not pure bred, having Kshatriya blood in their veins.’ 9 

‘ Hamilton, writing concerning Malabar at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, says that ‘ when the Zamorin 
marries, ho must not cohabit with his bride till the Numbudri or chief priest 
has enjoyed her, and, if he ploases, may have three nights of her company, 
because the first fruit of her nuptials must be an holy oblation to the god he 
worships, and some of the nobles are so complaisant as to allow the clergy 
the same tribute, but the common people cannot have that compliment paid 
to them, but are forced to supply the priest’s place themselves.’ 3 

‘ The Numbudris call themselves Arya Brahmanas. Their legendary 
transmigration to Malabar from Northorn India is doubtless true. There is 
by far the purest form of the Vedic BrAhmanism to be met with in Southern 
India. A completo accout of the religion of the Numbudris cannot bo given 
in these pages. The Nurabudri’s lifo is a round of sacrifices, the last of which 
is the burning of his body on the funeral pyre. When the Numbudri has no 
male issue, he performs the Putrakflmesh$i or Karmavipfika Prftyaschittam 
YAgams or sacrifices to obtain it.’ 4 

‘ According to the Brahman tradition, the Nayar caste is the result of 
union between the Numbudris with Deva, Gandharva, and Rakshasa women 
introduced by Para^urSma ; and this tradition embodies the undoubted fact 
that the caste by its practice of hypergamy has had very large infusion of Aryan 
blood.’ 8 

" The original Nayars were undoubtedly a military body, holding lands 
and serving as a militia, but the present Nayar casto includes persons who, 
by hereditary occcupation, are traders, artisans, oil mongers, palanquin 
bearers, and even barbers and washermen .’ 8 

* They (the Brahmans) are the lords of the soil, possessing large powers 
for oppression and domination over the labouring classes, the Nayars. All 
the domestic concerns of the Nayars, all their social intercourses, all their 
liberty of thought and action are regulated by the arbitrary will of the 
Brahman priests. Not one of them, in their true religious capacity, is allowed 
to move his little finger except on consultation with the Brahman priests; 

i Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. v, p. 176. 9 Ibid. p. 177. 3 Ibid. p. 211. 

4 Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. v, p. 235. * Ibid., p. 284. « Ibid., 284. 
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and disobedience to their orders is often visited with their displeasure and 
the resulting deprivation of their means of livelihood and banishment from 
society 1 

‘ The Aryan Brahmans, when they came into the country, had the same 
social organization as exists among their successors to-day. Their laws 
strictly ordain that only the eldest member of a household shall be left free 
to enter lawful wedlock with a woman of their own caste, the younger mem¬ 
bers being left to shift for themselves in this matter. In ancient times the 
only asylum which these latter could find in the existing state of their social 
circumstances was in the Nayar families which settled round about them. It 
should, in this connexion, be remembered that the Brahmans formed an 
aristocratic order, and as such they were the exclusive custodians and exposi¬ 
tors of the law. Naturally enough, too, large members of Brahman youngor 
sons who were looking about for wives, turned to the Nayar familios and began 
to entor into illegitimate unions of the nature of concubinage. Now the sanc¬ 
tity of formal and religious marriages was incompatible with the looseness and 
degradation involved in these illegitimate unions; and Brahman ingenuity 
discovered a ready means of getting over the difficulty by a social prohibition 
of valid marriages among the Nayars, which would otherwiso have pre¬ 
judicially interfered with their conjugal destinies* 

In order to show how far tho Vodic hymns on ‘Brahmajayft’, ‘Brahmagavi,’ 

• Varfa \' Pfifini ’, and ‘ Go ’ convoy ideas analogous with the customs observed 
in Malabar from time immemorial, I have quoted below thoso hymns together 
with their English rendering, as made by the late Ralph T. H. Griffith. All 
that is to be borne in mind for the dear understanding of the hymns is that 
the word cow is not a quadruped boast, but a metaphorical expression meaning 
a woman belonging to an institute of women under the power of tho priestly 
class for there is no evidence to believe that tho Kshatriyas were cattle lifters 
and that they robbed the Brahmans, their own priests, of their few cows 
when they had before them tho precious, and invaluable wealth of tho early set¬ 
tlers of India, compared with which the value of the poor Brahmans’ cows was 
quite insignificant. Nor is there any evidence to believe that the Brahmans 
gave expression to such furious and abominable threats and curses on tho 
Kshatriyas and their kingdom for the sake of a cow or a number of cows while, 
on the contrary, they received as presents from the kings several cows on 
occasions like sacrifices and coronations of kings, as explicitly stated in a 
number Vedic hymns. 

The hymn on the Brahmajaya (Rigveda x. 109 and Atharvaveda v. 17) 
runs as follows:— 


8 


l Malabar and its Folk, by Gopal Panikar, second edition, p. 12. 
a Ibid., p. 36. 
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smr ef5555t aiclfwr I 

ate^TOa gq nqTOqT £at: WTO *BcRa 0 { 0 

>o c\ 

TO JW*ft aTOaT qa: aia^aS'ataTO: I 

'O 

epri&U q^ajt fj^i 3Tigt^fjT5faT &c\W faara i ^ I 
5f33a m ^faTO a<roafa ^atas i 
a tor niar m <*ar aar mj aft?* gfaa*a u \ o 
arar^anaiRi fa^fa j^rt arammwj; i 
m aTOar fasatfa *r£ aa aiarft stst patera a v a 
asrarft ‘mfa afamr laa: a sarar Parian i 
3a saarmafa^ ?5*qfa- # tffcr atar^a $rr: u <\ a 
£ar ar c^arcaia ^ m maa*aqsr 3 fafo: I 
alar mi ar^armflar saf aaifa m3 sa>aa u $ i 
3 aa? ^aaa3 sraaar q<jaa i 
<W a agft fWl a^snar ffcafa ara n * n 
sa aa aaat a?T ffcrar: q? ^w^r: i 
mar ^agita * <*a qfawqr n <: u 
*ra<a ^ afa: a TOal a a*a: i 
«a sgf: naaafa qa^at aiai*a: o <*, 11 
qa? aar qafasar 3 ^ 5 : i 

*o «o «« >• « 

TOa: as? rar asrarat qa^: u ?o i 
aa^?a aTOat $car iafcrfaifcaqn i 
^Iror af^laaraaqraa n \\ « 
area srrar ^Taarft me-anat aeqareTa i 
aftaari fa^^aa a^ararfa^rr n \\ i 
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* fqqPT: m c I 

^.■ « D 

^Rq fftvTf fqkfifltq: I 

qffR^.I ^ g 

qr*q ^cf: «wfaRoff qft ufrft i 

qfw • • * • • I \\ 1 

^ qsqiftoTt 3?iqa fTO* I 

«rfW.0^0 

*w jrfei fortffli qswr ^we3 i 

. • • . . 1 {« I 

qiw qq: Wjr«qt I 

fWqqa mwft *ifcjqs% qrqqr i \{ i 

1. • These first, the boundless sea, and M&t&rirfv&n, fierce-glowing fire, 
the strong, the Bliss-bestower, and heavenly floods, first born by holy order, 
oxolaimed against the outrage on a Br&bman.’ 1 

2. King Soma first of all, without reluctance, made restitution of the 
Brahman’s consort. Mitra and Varuna were the inviters: Agni as Hotftr 
took her hand and led her.* 

(3) The man, her pledge, must by tho hand be taken when he hath 
cried. She is a Brfthman’s consort. She stayed not for a herald to conduct 
her: thus is the kingdom of a ruler guarded. 3 

(4) She whom they call the star with loosened tresses, descending as a 
misfortune on the village, the Brahman's consort, she disturbs the kingdom 
where hath appeared the here with fiery flashing. 4 

Griffith,'t not* on the hymn : 

> Tho subject o! tho hymn, part* of which ero taken from Rigveda X. 109, in the abduction 
by a Kshatriya of a Brahman’s wifo, and hor subsequent restoration to her husband. Tho Rigveda 
hymn oontains only seven stanzas, concluding with stanza 11 of tho Athsrvavoda hymn. Sea: Tho 
oooan of air. htdtariivan : probably wind. Fire : Agni. The Strong : Indra. Bliss-bestower: 
8oma. Outrage on a Brahman : Brahma’s sin aocording to Siyana. Boo note on stanza 5. 

» Were the inviters : actod as intorcodors, or match makers, at tho renewed marriage. 

« Her pledge: hor sponsor. Thus: by observing justice and causing the abduoted wifo to 
be restored. These three stanzas correspond, with slight variations, to stanzas 1-8 of the Rigveda 
hymn. 

< The real cause of the misfortuno attributed to meteorio influence is some disrespect 
shown to a Brahman’s wifo. Hare with fiery flashing I Some meteoric phenomenon. 
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(5) Active in duty serves the Brahmachari : he is a member of the God’s 
own body. Through him Brihaspati obtained his consort, as the gods gain¬ 
ed the ladle brought by Soma. 1 

(6) Thus spake of her those gods of old, seven Rishis, who sat them 
down to their austere devotion. Dire is a Brahman’s wife led home by 
others: in the supremest heaven she plants confusion.® 

(7) When infants die, untimely born, when herds of cattle waste away, 
when heroes strike each other dead, the Brahman’s wife destroyeth them. 

(8) Even if ton former husbands,—none a Brahman—had espoused a 
dame, and then a Brahman took her hand, he is her husband, only he. 

(9) Not Vaitfya, not Rajanya, no, the Brahman is indeed her lord. 
This Silrya in his course proclaims to the five races of mankind.* 

(10) So then the gods restored her, so men gave the woman back again, 
Princes who kept their promises restored the Brahman’s wedded wife. 4 

(11) Having restored the Brahman’s wife, and freed themselves, with 
God’s aid, from sin, they shared the fullness of the earth and won themselves 
extended sway. 1 

(12) No lovely wife brings her dower in hundreds, rests upon his bed, 
within whose kingdom is detainod, through want of sense, a BrShman’s 
wife. 


iRigveda x. 109, 5. Brahmathdrt : a youth in tho first atago of a Brahman's roligioui 
lifo ; a religious student. Brihasoati : that is, tho injurod Brahman; Brihaspati representing tho 
saoordotal olnaa. The ladle juham, whioh Professor Ludwig takes to bo tho lady's namo: 
' juha O Gods, conducted homo by 8oma.’ Tho moaning is obsouro. A logond quotod by Bayapa 
says that guha or Vak, tho wifo of Brihaspati who is identified with BrahmA, had boon deserted by 
her husband. Tho gods thon consulted together as to tho moans of expiating his sin, and rostorod 
hor to him. Tho logond has ovidontly grown out of tho misunderstanding of tho anoiont hymn. 

«8tauza 4 of Riyccda hymn. Soven Rishit: colobrated saints, sages, and Inspired seor 
of Anoiont times, Bharodvlija, Kaiyapa, Gotamn, Atri, Vasishtha, Vibvamitra, and Jamadagni. 

J Rdjanya : Man of tho military and princely olas3 - Kshatriya. 

* Stanza 6 of tho Rigveda hymn. 

J Stanza 7 of tho Bijwda hymn. 

Muirobsorvos at thoond of his translation of tho non-Rujveda portion of tho hymn 

S .8. Texts, I. p. 281): • This hymn appoara to show that, howovor extravagant tho protonsions of 
o BrAhmans wore in othor roapoots, thoy had, ovon at tho oomparativoly lato poriod when it was 
oomposod, but littlo regard to tho purity of tho saoordotal blood, as thoy not only intermarried 
with womon of thoir own ordor, or even with women who had proviously lived single, but wore in 
tho habit of forming unions with tho widows of Rajanyas or Valivas, if thoy did not ovon tako 
possession of tho wives of suoh mon while they wero alivo. Even if wo supposo these women to 
have belonged to priestly families, this would only show that it was no uncommon thing for 
females of that class to bo married to RaianySs or Voifyaa—a fact which would, of course, imply 
that tho oasto Byatom was olther laxly observed, or only beginning to bo introduced among tho 
Indians of tho oarlier Vodio ago. That, agreeably to anoiont tradition, Brahmans intermarriod 
Rajanya womon at tho period in quostion, is also distinctly shown by tho story of tho Rishi 
Ohyavana and Sukanya, dnughtor of Saryata, narrated in the Satapatha Br&hmana,' and quoted in 
my papor entitled ‘ Contributions to a knowledge of Vodio Mythology,’ No. il, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1866, p. 11 fl. See also tho stories of the Rishi Syavfisva, who married 
tho daughter of king Rathaviti, as told by tho commontator on Rigveda, V. 61, and given in 
Professor Wilson’s translation, vol.'iii, p. 344.’ 
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(13) No broad-browed calf with wide-set ears is ever in his homestead 
born, within whose kingdom is detained, through want of sense, a Brahman’s 
dame. 

(14) No steward, golden-necklaced, goes before the meat-trays of the 
man within whose kingdom is detained through want of sense, a Brahman’s 
dame. 

(15) No black-eared courser, white of hue, moves proudly, harnessed to 
his car, in whose dominion is detained, through want of sense, a Brahman’s 
wife. 

(16) No lily grows with oval bulbs, no lotus pool is in his field, in whose 
dominion is detained, through senseless love, a Br&hman’s dame. 

(17) The men whose task it is to milk drain not brindled cow for him, in 
whose dominion is detained, through senseless love, a Brahman’s dame. 

(18) His milch-cow doth not profit one, his draught-ox masters not the 
yoke, wherever, severed from his wife, a Brfthman spends the mournful 
night. 

A few words in explanation of the hymn will not bo uncalled for before 
handling the other Vedic hymns. 

Though • Giffith has succeeded in making a correct and faithful 
translation of the hymn, he made no attempt to find out a connected meaning 
of the whole hymn and disposed of it by saying that it is partly obscure. 

Muir attempted to explain the hymn on tho supposition that Brah¬ 
mans married tho widows of Rftjanyas and Vaifyas and even formed unions 
with their wives while they were alive. Evidently this supposition is in¬ 
consistent with tho meaning of the word ' Brahmajflyft’, Brahman’s wife. 
Neither can a Rftjanya’s or Yaifiyas wifo be a Brahman’s wife, nor a Brah¬ 
man’s wife the wife of tho former. Also the word Brahmachdri, bachelor, 
finds no explanation on this supposition. 

On tho authority of EauSika Sutra which Sftyapa has quoted at the head¬ 
ing of each of the hymns quoted here, he says that when a cow is seized 

Also in this connexion Muir obeorvos regarding tho praotico of romarriago of women 
and of intermarriago among tho four classoa: ' That the romarriago of womon was oustomary 
among tho Hindus of thoso days is also shown by A. V. ix. 5, 27, quoted in my paper on Yama, 
Journal of the Royal Aiiatie Society for 1865, p. 299. This latter supposition [tho supposition 
of Brihmans taking possession of wivos of Rijanyaa or Vaiiyas while they wore alivo) dorivea a 
certain support from tho omphasis with which tho two versos in question (Atharvaveda v. 17, 8, 9), 
assert that tho Brihman was tho only true husband. Whonco, it may bo asked, tho necessity for 
this strong and reapeated asseveration, if tho Rijanya and Vaisya husbands were not still alive, 
and preparod to claim tho restoration of their wivos ? Tho verses are, howovor, oxplioablo without 
this supposition. 

It is to be observed, however, that no mention is hero made of Sfldras as a class with 
whioh Brihmans intormarried. Sfldras woro not Aryas, liko tho three upper olasses. This distinc¬ 
tion is recognized in tho following verso of the Atharvaveda xix. 62,1. _• Mako me dear to gods, 
dear to princes, dear to ovory one who beholds mo, both to 6adra and to Arya.’ (Unless we are to 
supposo that both hero and in xix. 82, 8, Arya — a Vaitva, and not Arya, is tho word). . . . 
From Manu (ix. 149-167; x. 7) it is clear that BrAhmani intermarried with 6Odra women, though 
tho oflspring of those marriagos was degraded. 
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(goharane), this hymn as well as the other hymns quoted here are to be recited 
and rites of sorcery performed. It follows therefore that Brahmajftya, 
Brahmagavl and Va$ft are synonymous words and mean a Brahman’s wife. 
From verse 33 of the fourth hymn of the twelfth book, where the cow is said to 
be the mother of a Rajanya, it is clear that the offspring of the priest and his 
special consort is a prince. As Sayana attributes the authorship of some of 
these hymns to ParaSuraraa 1 and as the offspring of a Brahman of a chosen 
family and his queen consort is a bachelor king in the land of Para$urama, 
the States of Travancore and Cochin, it is not unreasonable to take the word 
Brdhmachan, mentioned in verse 5 of the above hymn, to be the offspring of 
the couple, Brahman and Brahmajayfi. The Kshatriyas and Vaitfyas seem to 
have protested against this exclusive privilege of the priests to beget 
princes and prevented them from marrying or approaching the so-called 
Brahmajayas, who, it appears, formed a set, class, or family of women 
under the protection of the State, as in Travancore and Cochin. The 
statement, made in verse 9 of the above hymn that neither a Rajanya 
nor a Vaifiya can be a husband of the BrahraajayR, is evidently a rejoinder 
of the Brahmans to the protest of the Kshatriyas and VaUyas. Both 
Muir and the authors of the Mahdbhdrata, Bdmdyana and the Purdnas in 
which the story of the terrible wars for the sake of a cow is narrated appear 
to have found out the inappropriatenoss of those threats, imprecations, and 
curses with the occasional or frequent attempts of the Kshatriyas to rob tho 
Brahmans of their quadrupeds. Hence Muir seems to have taken the 
word 'go cow, in an extended sonse of property, while tho authors of the 
Purdnas attributed supernatural powers to those animals. I think that both 
these attempts to explain tho obscure Vodic hymns are wrong for there is no 
reason to believe that though there were occasional or frequent family feuds 
or wars between VifivilmiLra and Vasishfcha, between Kartavlryftrjuna and 
Parasurama, and between a few other Kshatriyas and Brahmans, some times 
for the sake of a cow and at other times for specified reasons, life and property 
were not so insecure among the invading Vedic Indians as to suppose that 
the Kshatriyas Were cattle-lifters and were in the habit of robbing the 
Brahmans of their moveable and immoveable property. I think that if 
the interpretation I have suggested were to be accepted, none of these in¬ 
consistencies and improbabilities would crop up, and a satisfactory explanation 
of a hitherto inexplicable custom, prevalent in Travancore and Cochin, 
would be forthcoming. I do not think that the legal world is quite satisfied 
with the matter-of-fact explanation of the peculiar Malabar custom of 
inheriting the property through the female line only among the Kshatriyas, 
while in the rest of India it is through the male line among all classes of 
people. 

1 1 remember to have come aorosi this statement at tho heading of one of thoBe hymns in 
the German edition of tho Atharvaveda. It does not appear in the Bombay edition. - 
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With this explanation of obscure words and phrases, let us turn our 
attention to the other Vedic hymns, having a wonderful cow for their subject 
matter:— 

The hymn on Brahmagavl (A. V. XII, 5) runs as follows 
vm aqgr ssr faxri? o \ o 
nm qfrfdr i \ u 

mm qfflpr q%r m q? nfcrfgm u \ u 

m q^ aw«ntsfqqfd: 11 v ■ 

dRRqR^T qiqqqf f*Rdt ff(5Toi fffftlMw II \ II 

3?q$rafa sjdr qr*5 ym wtfh 11 { u 
3Ttd$ fow ^ ^ WR $f^q q Wt«J qqq | vs o 
m i\i ** q^ra «nfa sfao} q « <: b 

3?Tq«3 *q q d(*?q <H&| qroraiqraq qgig «it?j q n s. i 
qqs wn*f qrqrci qtf q gcq ^ q «jtf q nsrr q q^iq«a ■ \*> o 

d(ft gq?oqqqjfqf?T fftfnftqRKRW fsRdt 31(510} fjrfdqfq I ^ 0 
§qr fliffl USRSqqftqi TOTKS&T $WTOil> ft « 

Sqf°qRi qtlrfq 9? q qSTd: D ft B 

fldWw qglfor g? qqqqqr: B | 

gr W4 ^qqtq Jttflsqr^qqRr q?ft: q^T eiiqfd I ft o 
qft: sraqqr f$ Br 5T5I3qW fijrfM? sr B ^ D 
awt mswRr n^rcq? torraar u ^ i 
«nft qwtfr 3^* ssfar b ft n 

«niwMA d ft n 

qJ<Hft£H4WI°H dRfqqRrfir Wj'Sra B I 

q^f?fioq^q> $q: qq^q'd> I \\ I 

gisqrfq: «Roff dCT^qdt IRq$qt 3$ at p ^ D 
qforsjqiqT flrffiKwjr u ^ i 
qf^^qfdSdt fqqtqtq: qtRSr 1^1 
SRsqi jafqqSRRI ^ftfd^qqidl l \\ I 
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arqfaqr cwt fqqfacrr a ^ i 

qrqRq^reqf? mwft arsjww ii ^ o ' 

-« -a ' 

3 * fq$?WRr qtarsi fqwsqqrcr n ^ b 
^fafg-qqiqi sqf|[|cir 1^1 

qrcqrfaqtqqqr qi^qqq^qqffir n \o || 

W gqWflt aW SR^I B \\ I 
m q«wqr ww to ii \\ n 
wsq^qt qq?%qqrqr fgfa: qqffirir II \\ I 
3\w *i3a 5J5f«qqrqi#fqq II \\f 0 
3Tvrfa^qffqqrqr qOTjrcqsar u \\ n 
stf: fimrar fafire-r fqftar 11 ^ n 

3raf&*q*?rcr fa’Sfatftfar n ^ q 
arfforr qftrnqt 5T?rsqq^rqiyqW II ^ 0 

awr wsaa $?rr ^ftasraa q^ng^qq; a ^ u 

31 $ma: qft^pi ll VO D 

arfft: qjsqr^I stfwrfa l V| i 

^qtni qq? Wfa fSjfcT PV^I 
faacTO fqcTspq q^riTWqfcf qfaifa U n 

C x3 Co 

faqi^i Sratagqfafq giqqfc! a^qt qSTWW gfqqqfqq<ffqqffr 11 VV 0 
arqrcaSaq^qqqatf qtftqqrrq^qt *tq% qflqa n v*\ a 
n qq fa^qt aisiqw gfqqt arc^a ■ v$ b 

%1 3 awf?a3 2HT: $3cf $5**^ IV'»|] 

fgq 3 awr^a qft?arfa {ifnar: qrfqaftfa $q?qr: qrqjfeq^ i y ^ a 

fgq 3 aw arcaq wa: §3a 11 y*. u 

figs? 3 aw s^fa qa asitftfW q afctfa b v i 

^jqr qf^wfq grqq giqq i ^ ii 

sTic^T* qrf^qft asrwaq qm b \\ d 

3^3#r ®wa t^r ^^qaarsar n \\ i 

o c* 


gqWflt 5TST*Tt w. II D 
swrfafenfor fomsn* n w d 
3 r;c^ tair ^ eg? ^rfaq: i <<$ ii 

afta* atom tfojfcrffri^ sro^fa d n 

^ TOM* i v» 

Sft: si^qr wrrawfoCT w n ^ ■ 

3?^ SjfSTlt 3T% $cJPTOt S#qftlTO: II ^o II 

mwrf nftwiBrfta <r%i*» ^ « 

?$i his tfw 55 m sfes ii ^ ii 
**F*i $*w? 3 ?r wsi^a 33:5 n 1 
wrarc iwer^aifi qiq q?nra: 11 1 

TO ^ £cP5^ 3n?pqw TOWttfWS: I \\ D 

wi STa<rf<qr eftwr 5 RJjffe*r n ^ b 

vrim, gfad «rffc u ^ n 

df^T c™ faqgq U ^ 0 
*taF*?w ww srraRTw e w « ^ » 
wfcqw qteq hbwrw £rf% n 11 

S%njpqerffq fa?m B *\ H 

arf&vt i^qia: sfasqr qra^afttaF^ i ^ ■ 

M 9 /f f^F: JFpat :=qte D ^ B 

(1) ‘ Created by toil and holy fervour, found by devotion, resting in 
right. 1 

(2) Invested with truth, surrounded with honour, compassed about with 
glory; 

(3) Girt round with inherent power, fortified with faith, protected by 
consecration, installed at sacrifice, the world her resting place; 

(4) Brahma her guide, the Brahman her lord and ruler; 

(5) Of the Kshatriya who taketh to himself this Brahman’s cow and 
oppresseth the Brahman ; 

\ The hymn, whioh is partly in prose, is a continuation of Hymn 4, inoluoating, still more 
forcibly, the sin and dangor of robbing a Brahman of hiB cow. 

9 
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(6) The glory, the heroism, and the favouring fortune depart; 

(7) The energy and vigour, the power and might, the speech and mental 
strength, the glory and duty; 

(8) Devotion and princely sway, kingship and people, brilliance and 
honour, and splendour and wealth; 

(9) Long life and goodly form, and name and fame^ inbreathing and 
expiration, and sight and hearing; 

(10) Milk and flavour, and food and nourishment, and right and truth, 
and action and fulfilment, and children and cattle; 

(11) All these blessings of Kshatriya depart from him when he oppresseth 
the BrShman and taketh to himself the Brahman’s cow. 

(12) Terrible is she, this Brahman’s cow, and fearfully venomous, 
visibly witchcraft. 

(13) In her are all horrors and all deaths. 

(14) In her are all dreadful deeds, all slaughters of mankind. 

(15) This the Brahman’s cow, being appropriated, holdeth bound in the 
fetter of death the oppressor of the Brahman, the blasphemer of the gods. 

(16) A hundred-killing bolt is she ; she slays the Brahman’s injurer. 

(17) Therefore the Brahman’s cow is held inviolable by the wise. 

(18) Running is she a thunderbolt, when driven away she is Vaitfvfinara. 

(19) An arrow when she draweth up her hooves and Mahadeva when she 
lookoth aronnd. 

(20) Sharp as a razor when she beholdeth, she thundereth when she 
belloweth. 

(21) Death is she when sho loweth, and a fierce god when she whisketh 
her tail. 

(22) Utter destruction when she moveth her ears this way and that, 
consumption when sho droppeth water. 

(23) A missile when milking, pain in the head when milked. 

(24) The taking away of strength when she approacheth, a hand-to-hand 
fighter when roughly touched. 

(25) Wounding like an arrow when she is fastened by her mouth, con¬ 
tention when she is beaten. 

(26) Fearfully venomous when falling, darkness when she hath fallen 
down. 

(27) Following him, the Brahman’s cow extinguisheth the vital breath 
of the injurer of the Brahman. 

(28) Hostility when being cut to pieces; Woe to children when the por¬ 
tions are distributed. 

(29) A destructive missile of gods when she is being seized ; misfortune 
when carried away. 
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(30) Misery while being additionally acquired, contumely and abuse while 
oeing put in the stall. 

(31) Poison when in agitation, fever when seasoned with condiments. 

(32) Sin while she is cooking, evil dream when she is cooked. 

(33) Uprooting when she is being turned round, destruction when she hath 
been turned round. 

(34) Discord by her smell, grief when she is being eviscerated; a serpent 
with poison in its fang when drawn. 

(35) Loss of power while sacrificially presented, humiliation when she 
hath been offered. 

(36) Wrathful 6arva while being carved, dimidfi. 1 whon cut up. 

(37) Poverty while she is being eaten, destruction when eaten. 

(38) The Brahman’s cow when eaten cuts off the injurer of Brahmans 
both from this world and from the world yonder. 

(39) Her slaughter is the sin of witchoraft, her cutting up is a thunder¬ 
bolt, her undigested grass is a secret spell. 

(40) Homelessness is she when denied her rights. 

(41) Having become flesh-eating Agni the Brahman’s cow enteroth into 
and devoureth the oppressor of Brahmans. 

(42) She sunders all his members, joints and roots. 

(43) She cuts off relationship on the father’s side and destroys maternal 
kinship- 

(44) The Brahman’s cow, not restored by a Kshatriya, ruins the marriages 
and all the kinsmen of the Brahman’s oppressor- 

(45) She makes him houseless, homeless, childless: he is extinguished 
without posterity to succeed him. 

(46) So shall it be with the Kshatriya'who takes to himself the cow of the 
Brahman who hath this knowledge. 

(47) Quickly, when he is smitton down by death, the clamorous vultures 
cry. 

(48) Quickly around his funeral fire dance women with dishevelled locks, 
striking the hand upon the breast and uttering their evil shriek. 

(49) Quickly the wolves are howling in the habitation where he lived. 

(50) Quickly they ask about him, what is this? What thing hath happened 
here ? 

(61) Bend, rend to pieces, rend away, destroy, destroy him utterly. 

(52) Destroy Angirasi! the wretch who robs and wrongs the Brahmans. 

(53) Born of evil womb, thou witchcraft hid, for Vairfvadevi is thy name. 

(54) Consuming, burning all things up, the thunderbolt of spell and 
charm. 

(55) Go thou, becoming Mrityu sharp as razor’s edge, pursue thy course. 

1 . SimidJ : apparently a female demon, or a disease attributed to her influenoe. 



(56) Thou bearest off the tyrant’s strength, their store of merit, and their 
prayers. 

(57) Bearing off wrong, thou givest in that world to him who hath been 
. wronged. 

(58) 0 cow, become a tracker through the curse the Brahman hath 
pronounced. 

(59) Become a bolt, an arrow through his sin, be terribly venomous. 

(60) 0 cow, break thou the head of him who wrongs the Brahmans, 
criminal, niggard, blasphemer of the gods. 

(61) Let Agni burn the spiteful wretch when crushed to death and slain 
by thee. 

(62) Rend, rend to bits, rend through and through, scorch and consume 
and burn to dust. 

(63) Consume thou, even from the root, the Brahman’s tyrant, godlike 
cow I 

(64) That ho may go from Yama’s home afar into the worlds of sin. 

(65) So, goddess cow, do thou frtfm him, the Brahman’s tyrant, criminal, 
niggard, blasphemer of the gods. 

(66) With hundred-knotted thunderbolt, sharpened and edged with razor 
blades. 

(67) Strike off the shoulders and the head. 

(68) Snatch thou tho hair from off his head, and from his body strip tho 
skin. 

(69) Tear out his sinews, cause his flesh to fall in pieces from his frame. 

(70) Crush thou his bones together, strike and beat tho marrow out of 
him. 

(71) Dislocato all his limbs and joints. 

(72) From the earth let the carnivorous Agni drive him, let Vayu burn 
him from mid-air’s broad region. 

(73) From heaven let 6nrya drive him and consume him. 

(ft i v 

6f?it u \ o 

mm gfei swfa i 

q qpqgqt I ^ fl 

sr 7 *^ siftftqr m n \ o 


arfqgrar 1 *^ faqfa litqtc* i 
aqragrqr: sfW zxzw b v i 
faftp^afa faRta 1 

arrears s qraatqfsrafa u <<, 1 
q> awr: awfar^ater s ^5 1 

55^7 $a $fa *pq3 atftq: $°Ta sip 
qStfqr: q*q fq^ qtqrq qrSR «f«R{ flffala l 
aa: fa^im fqqa m^t %$: ■ vs « 
qs^qi qtqat sqr ^tq sai^sft 3?qtf5 : 3ci i 
aa: $arcr fqqa qqat faa^arcaia d ^ u 
q^qf: q^tfa 5I$5 ^ISt aq*qfa • 
aatq^q snqd i ^ u 

STTqaiarlq sqq^ ^ai^a-Taqqqra «T3H I 
awrc asi*q> £qar aqr§: srcq stqaa n ^o o 
q ^ai qfaqiqf^a aqf £a$ai asr i 
TO®W aqaa* q <*at fafqqrqa o ft b 
q 3 ?i^q^ qrq^aT aarar nr afqcsla i 
ait s s*Jq ssja aretqrct q *pqa « ft u 
qt 3?wwra BRTWtqt apqifq^a afif S; 1 
f&9 3 ?^qr q^q qrfqar q a fq<afa n ft i 

m sNrfqf^fsat ar^ar m asr i 
aiaa^qfa qfwq a;fsi*a srraa i b 

sraas^rala q^a^it totot aifa i 
qqar?pqiwa fsrqtqraaqqr fadqa n \\ i 
q*?ar Jffq tj iRfq?raq?r sat i 
a?u q faaraRa ar^^iitaS^f: i ^ i > 
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a ^TWRTTHl^ SaiaT fafq^ II 

sat a$ aarcrtff qfwrfyrcacr: ■ \* o 
at wm arat a a^rat arcar *aaraa i 
zwfam 55 5ra *3^ro{ 551m: 11 ^ u 
as^waar *ra aifaar ^ a f^c^fa 1 
arc3 a^rai: awsar fa#afa 11 ^ 11 

£aT asnaana^ a*a $srr arer^ 1 
aar «3wro$if ? afa araa: 1 n 
55 *Rgrf ? afa *r*rn*itS5^ a^r 1 
sarai faf^a wni 11 ^ u 

aa^ 5Tcf aiataafawn alqfa a?rr*{ 1 
3wai aar 5 fatfr ^ir u ^ n 

a ^ 555 35im I 

aw arfastf ^faat g^aar 11 ^ d 

£ai asraaf^ qfwsra ^rrqa 1 
atfar faqi5!R5: a^a^naa u » 

a?aq?wqatf a^ir f^ftfa 1 

o ^ 

aisms qifqaraaar ftfqqiaa 1^1 
^aWrarwr a^rarq faara awa q 1 
a*it arafo arsFir^r 2^ 5<fi « ^ * 
ara^w qtqfaafq^rm^a: ot i 
q^q araa ata arw $?ar gi a$a[ 1 ^ ■ 
at 3Rar aia ato^a^a. 1 
eaag aw afcf q aai 2gf=a |t%ai: 11 n 
aar arar aaiar fafisat fafq: 1 
aafa^a vnfar aar wra fagrgfa 11 ^ d 
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^TlfcKlcflR ?> 0 IcT q?T Wr*T f^qiSTfcT I 
3Rt 5 pT5T*-qt ^511 qT^TTq fTO 11 ^o i 
*wsr qqi^qqfa ck cj^f 3jfq q^&fa i 

cTcfr % aSTPlt 95 TTTOq^T qrfqa H \\ || 

WRfiliq fqcjwrt q^R sqaTO: I 

<0** erciTOT R Vi tl 

q^r mar *w*qw aqr sfaa*ro: i 

atqi an^FRai q? mv sKtqa n \\ 

qqRq qgftcwr^qfi: eNt r 

qqi S *Rim^ 3?r?«3^ qqr? i n 

qforTsrqasrcKqi ^q fagfa i 

«* "»s 

tsw wh efrr qgr q^5 ^ ii \\ ■ 
wf* 'RWi^ *t*kiwJ «nar s^q ^ i 
■wrjsitoK sta* fttfmw qilwq ■ ^ o 
qqtqqrcr qtfa ff,^r qtqaq ssir i 
«W qr JpqqRt q?fT: qfii; qeqarq l ^ H 
qt $£cf q^qqRfar q qqa q^Tf^ | 
wm im 4tote qiqq^ iswfa: « ^ » 
nsiqrq aqfa nfa ifttfq i 
3*qt ? qtqaq «KTK$J W 5 ? B ^ I 
fqq qSRt wrfa *K 35P=q: JRtq^ I 

cs \ 

3*qt q^rrqrRfi fqq ik im tfr. ?qif( n Vo B 

qr q?ir &r q^&r i 

arst fqf^Fq qtqi^Ff^ fTR*: II Vp 
at $qr stftwa q*iqT ^Rflfa I 
arqqqtaiK crqr ercTRt qsaqfa 1 u 



q q?TT *Tl<^ qR^ 3^7 JR®* 577 : | 
cTr^r g*9ift tertf q^qr qT^rqqrsrq: i i 
ftfeWT ?£FR qr q qq<15TT TOf I 
<w qrajtqrq qisrqt q arreieq fii vv i • 
qq^ aqq q^ir 1 

szvm timm qrc^di qqqq<* i v<\ o 
fafetfT qi f^sqt qqq?ir 2RTT I 
cnjqT qr^qiqqwqt q qreigq *?ri i o 
qtf°T t fqfaqt qqTO q?Tr I 

m: qq^ m*q: qTsqrqeq: qsnqqt i vvs 1 
q;q<v qt 4ICWI ffaftfa RRfa qrfqq: I 
q5TT ^q qT^qq? qfalSR'ff g? I 0 
5*t qqt q*raq^ q qT^fq i 
^qrfqqftnnJs? q*qit q qqqqrf l VS, g 
qqqt Aff qi«i< q^iRis^i qrfqq: i 
qwr cf Jqi i \o % 

q qror 3?qiqrq q^’fq qR^fw i 

jpqq qTPqr W ?«Fq eif^T | ^ I 
q qtq^f qqRWrqr|qf 3^1 *fq I 
^qr^qt q ?fif qfw^iqr ■ ^ i 
qfq f qt qsjgqrqqr q q^q q^it i 
£qp?g qrOT^qr IsRlT sfcwftnfcsfq I \\ I 
Atharvaveda xii-4 

(1) I give the gift, shall be his word: and straight way they have bound 
the cow for Br&hman priests who beg the boon, that bringeth sons and 
progeny. 1 

x On the imperative duty of giving cows to Brahmans, and the sin and danger of withholding 
the gift. 
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(2) He trades and traffics with his sons, and in his cattle suffers loss who 
will not give the cow of gods to Rishis’ children when they beg. 1 

(3) They perish through a hornless cow, a lame cow sinks them in a pit. 
Throng ha maimed cow his house is burnt: a one-eyed cow destroys his 
wealth. 

(4) Fierce fever where her droppings fall attacks the master of the kine 
So have they named her Vasa, 2 for thou art called uncontrollable. 

(5) The malady Viklindu 3 springs on him from ground whereon she 
stands, and suddenly, from fell disease, perish the men on whom she sniffs. 

(6) Whoever twitches up her ears 4 is separated from the gods. He deems 
he makes a mark, but he diminishes his wealth thereby. 

(7) If to his own advantage one applies the long hair of her tail, his colts, 
in consequence thereof, die, and the wolf destroys his calves. 

(8) If, while her master owneth her, a carrion crow hath harmed her 
hair, his young boys die thereof, decline overtakes them after fell disease. 

(9) What time the Dasi* woman throws eye on the droppings of the cow, 
misshapen birth arises thence, inseparable from that sin. 

(10) For gods and Br8hraan9 is the cow produced when first she springs 
to life, hence to the priests must she be given: this they call guarding 
private wealth. 

(11) The God-created cow belongs to those who come to ask for her. 
They call it outrage on tho priests when one retains her as his own. 

(12) He who withholds the cow of gods from Rishis’ sons who ask the 
gift is made an alien to tho gods and subject to tho Brahmans’ wrath. 

(13) Then let him seek another cow whatever his profit be in this. The ‘ 
cow, not given, harms a man when he denies her at their prayer. 

(14) Like a rich treasure stored away in safety is tho Brahmans’ cow, 
therefore men come to visit her, with whomsoever she is born. 

(15) So when the Brfthmans come unto tho cow they come unto their 
own. For this is hor withholding, to oppress these in another life. 

(16) Thus after three years may she go, speaking what is not understood.® 
He Nttrada! would know that the cow, then Brahmans must be sought unto. 

l Tho cow of gods: that bolongs to holy prieato. 

» Vasd : a barren oow, a oow; tho word being fancifully conneotod with VasA, powor, authority, 
control. 

3 Viklindu : tho moaning is uncertain, perhaps, dissolution, genoral decay. 

* Twitches up her ears : in order to brand them and mark tho cow as his own property. 

* Ddsi : of barbarous or indigenous raoo ; or slave girl. Ludwig translates tho first line 
differently: what timo the dasi girl oolleots alkaline droppings of tho cow; but this could hardly 
be considered a sinful aot, unloss tho owner was robbed thereby. 

a Speaking what is not understood : that is, giving warnings whiob are disregarded. Ludwig 
taking gada in Avijfiata gad« as coming from gadam, poison, instead of from gadfl, speooh, trans¬ 
lates : 'an der man dan giftnioht hat orkannt’: whoso poison [deadly danger of retaining her] 
none hath rooognizod. Niirada, a devarishi or Rishi of the celestial class who acta as a reporter 
botween heaven and earth. His namo is introduced as an imaginary auditor to make a warning 
or speech more solemn and authoritative. Cl. v. 19-9. The moaning of the stanza seoms to be 
that the cow must not bo retained beyond throe years. 

10 
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(17) Whoso calls her a worthless cow, the stored-up treasure of the 
gods, Bhava and &arva, both of them, move round and shoot a shaft at him. 

(18) The man who hath no knowledge of her udder and the teatsthreof, 
6he yields him milk with these, if he hath purposed to bestow the cow . 1 * 

(19) If he withholds the cow they beg, she lies rebellious in his stall. 

Vain are the wishes and the hopes which he, withholding her, would 

gain. 

(20) The Deities have begged the cow, using the Brahman as their 
mouth: the man who gives her not incurs the enmity of all the gods. 

(21) Withholding her from Brahmans, ho incurs the anger of the beasts, 
when mortal man appropriates the destined portion of the gods. 

(22) If hundred other Brahmans beg the cow of him who owneth her 
the gods have said, she, verily, belongs to him who knows the truth. 

(23) Whoso to others, not to him who hath this knowledge, gives the cow, 
earth with the Deities, is hard for him to win and rest upon. 

(24) The Deities begged the cow from him with whom at first she was 
produced: Her, this one, Nftrada would know: with Deities he drove her 
forth. 

(25) The cow deprives of progeny and makes him poor in cattle who 
retains in his possession her whom Br&hmans have solicited. 

(26) For Agni and for Soma, for Kama, Mitra and Varuna, for these the 
Brahmans ask: from those is ho who giveth not estranged. 

(27) Long as her owner hath not heard, himself, the versos, 9 let hor move 
among his kino ; when he hath heard, let her not make hor home with him. 

(28) He who hath heard her verses and still makes her roam among his 
kine, the gods in anger rend away his life and his prosperity. 

(29) Roaming in many a place the cow is the stored treasure of the gods. 
Make manifest thy shape and form when sho would seek 3 her dwelling place. 

(80) Her shape and form she manifests when she would seek her dwelling 
place : then verily the cow attends to Brahman priests and their request. 

(31) This thought he settles- in his mind, this surely goeth to the gods. 
Then verily the Brahman priests approach that they may beg the cow. 

(32) By Svadha 4 * to the Fathers, by sacrifice to the Deities, by giving them 
the cow, the prince doth not incur the mother’s wrath. 

(33) The prince's mother is the cow : so was it ordered from of old. She, 
when bestowed upon the priests, cannot be given back, they say. 

i The oow whioh tho owner intends to bestow on a Brahman will givo him milk without 
the trouble of milking hor. 

a Tho vtrset : tho holy texts recited by the Brahmans who ask for her ae their fee. 

3 Would seek : jigansati (as suggested by Whitney, index Verborum) instead of jighaneati of 

the text. 

* Svadha : sacrificial libation offered to the Mance. 
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(34) As molten butter, held at length, drops down to Agni from the scoop, 
so falls away from Agni he who gives no cow to Brahman priests. 

(35) Good milker, with rice-cake 1 as calf, she in the world comes nigh to 
him, to him who gave her as a gift the cow grants every hope and wish. 

(36) In Yama’s realm the cow fulfils each wish for him who gave her up: 
but hell, they say, is for the man who, when they beg, bestow her not. 

(3T) Enraged against her owner roams the cow when she hath been 
impregnated. He deemed me fruitless, is her thought; let him be bound 
in snares of death’. 

(38) Whoever looking on the cow as fruitless, cooks her flesh at home, 
Brihaspathi compels his sons and children to beg. 

(39) Downward she sends a mighty heat, though amid kine a cow she 
roams. Poison she yields for him who owns and hath not given her away. 

(40) The animal is happy when it is bestowed upon the priests; but 
happy is the cow when she is made a sacrifice to gods. 

(41) Nftrada chose the terrible vilipti* out of all the cows which the gods 
formed and framed whon they had risen up from sacrifice. 

(42) The gods considered her in doubt whether she were a cow or not» 
Nftradft spake of her and said, The veriest cow of cows is she. 

(43) How many cows, 0 Nftrada, knowest thou, born among mankind? 
I ask thee who dost know, of which must none who is no Br&hman eat? 

(44) Vilipti, cow, and she who drops no second calf, Brihaspati! Of 
these none not a Br&hman should eat if he hope for eminence. 

(45) Homage, 0 Nftrada, to thee who hast quick knowledge of the cows. 
Which of these is the direst, whose withholding bringeth death to man ? 

(46) Vilipti, 0 Brihaspati, cow, mother of no second calf—of these none 
not a Br&hman should eat if he hope for eminence. 

(47) Threefold are kine, Vilipti, cow, the mother of no second calf: 
These one should give to priests, and he will not offend Praj&pati. 

(48) This, Brfthmans 1 is your sacrifice: thus should one think when he 
is asked, what time they beg from him the cow fearful in the withholder’s 
house. 

l Rice-cake : Puro4a$a ; a saorifioial cake of ground rioe usually divided into pieces sad 
offered in one or more oups. 

* Fruitless : Vohatsm; s oow which h ab it ua lly miscarries, and which may therefore be 
alaughtorod ' when a king or another man who deserves high honour is to be received (Aitarsya 
Brahmana I. 16). Prof. Hang observes in hie note: * That cows were killed at the time of 
reoeiving a moat distinguished guest is stated in the Saxritu. But, as Sayava obeervea (whioh 
entirely agreos with the opinions held now-a-days) thia cnatom belongs to former Yugas (porioda of 
the world). Thence the word Goghna, i. e. cow-killer, means in the more ancient Sanskrit books 
• a guest ’ (see the commentators on Panini 8, 4, 73); for the reoepiion of a highly respeotod guoat 
was the death of the oow of the house.’ According to Apaatamba's Aphorism* on the Saored Law of 
the Hindus, the Snataka or studontiwho has completed his oourte of religious study, whon ho speaks 
of a cow that is not a milch-cow is not to say ‘ she is not a milch-cow but ‘ this is a oow which 
will beoome a milch-cow.’ See Sacred Books oj the East, toI, II, p. 95. 

» Vtlipii : literally, besmeared or anointed. 



(49) He gave her not to us, so spake the gods, in anger, of the cow. 
With these same verses they addressed Bheda 1 this brought him to his 
death. 

(50) Solicited by Indra, still Bheda refused to give this cow. In strife 

for victory the gods destroyed him for that sin of his. ' 

(51) The men of evil counsel who advised refusal of the cow, miscreants 
through their foolishness, are subjected to Indra’s wrath. 

(52) They who seduce the owner of the cow and say, bestow her not, 
encounter through their want of sense the missile shot by Rudra’s hand. 

(63) If in his home one cooks the cow, sacrificed or not sacrificed, 
wronger of gods and Brahmans, he departs, dishonest, from the world. 

• aat a iv ?qa ^ i 

m mm nt firasft srarar i;i 
vm: <!pt wrorfli?!: i 
* unrow sfcnfa m ^ ii 
srrfafgar wir i 

er mm w sgqi i \ i 

aqfa srsfffafauw't ftoatfa rI i 

qt *W\ Sqiaw o v D 

q % Wqqtft a fiTOR* I 

g a## ftst m n <\ u 

a aiswt fifftrawfaf}?: ftmaatfa i 

sfefr srarc; ^ wr^ftaqr: « $ n x 

sicTiqist ftftrcfa at a si^iYfa i 

^ qt iTSWt SfcpTTfa wqq « * II 

faf?r sqr wqfa fwra ?arcaqgrfaf<rrcir: i 

Sfqfer fqtqfa £qqtqj ^$fof>I?q3fa: || ^ II 

i Bheda: nothing further appears to be known of this man who refusod to give his cow 
to Indra. 

Thi6 hymn, whioh is unintelligible in parts, has been translated by Ludwig, Dec Rigveda 
iii, p. *48. 
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qmwfa tootv* ^?nror i 

aror ?ji<q i ^ i 

q ^i^Tcfi sa i— 

3 ^rSPTO JTt 3TT^f Sa^sqr: q*ras^ I ^o I 

tith apj; ^Rrar ?a?5^f mifafsi i 

^5ia ai snarm ^fa^^aa i 
qsrt fsfasrr jtfspfasw i \\ i 
^qtq^fa *refa iRifrqf wrfw wqpj i 
tfaraPT f?*fsa a g fqaqr<wqfa i ft i 
3ifaq a: q^ara: otat arar^ 3^ia i 
^arfa^T^a^ror a^ fa^: i i 

f^r ?qa ?ai^a atqa n 
sr awawaafu am faurfa <?rqa: i \\ i 
Hymn xviii of A tharvaveda v. 

(1) The gods, 0 Prince, have not bestowed this cow on thee to eat there- 
f. Seek not, R&janya, to devour the Br&hman’s cow which none may eat. 1 

(2) A base R&janya, spoiled at dice, and rained by himself may cat the 
Br&hman's cow, and think, to-day and not to-morrow, let me live I 

(3) The Br&hman's cow is like a snake, charged with dire poison, clothod 
with skin. Rajanya! bitter to the taste is she, and none may eat of her. 

(4) She takes away his strength, she mars his splendour, she ruins 
everything like fire enkindled. That man drinks poison of the deadly serpent 
who counts the Brahman’s cow as mere food to feed him. 

(5) Whoever smites him, deeming him a weakling—blasphemer, covet¬ 
ing his wealth through folly—Indra sets fire alight within his bosom. He 
who acts thus is loathed by earth and heaven. 

. (6) No Br&hman must be injured, safe as fire from him who loves him¬ 
self. For Soma is akin to him aud Indra guards him from the curse. 

(7) The fool who eats the Brahmans food and thinks it pleasant to the 
taste, eats, but can never digest, the cow that bristles with a hundred barbs. 

*. The hymn declares the wickedness and ruinous consequences of oppressing and robbing 
the Brahmans. 
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(8) His voice is an arrow’s neck, his tongue a bowstring, his windpipes 
fire-enveloped heads of arrows,—with these the Brahman pierces through 
blasphemers, with god-sped bows that quell the hearts within them. 

(9) Keen arrows have the Brahmans, armed with missiles; the shaft, 
when they discharge it, never faileth. Pursuing him with fiery zeal and 
anger, they pierce the foeman even from a distance. 

(10) They who, themselves ten hundred, were the rulers of a thousand 
men, the Vaitahavyas , 1 wore destroyed for that they ate a Brahman's cow.. 

(11) The cow, indeed, when she was slain, overthrew those Vaitahavyas, 
who cooked the last she-goat that remained of Kesaraprabandhft’s s flock. 

(12) One and a hundred 8 were the folk, those whom the earth shook off 4 
from her; when they had wronged the Brahman’s race they perished in¬ 
conceivably. 

(IS) Among mankind the gods’ despiser moveth; he hath drunk poison 
naught but bone is left him, who wrongs the kinsman of the gods, the 
Brahman, gains not the sphere to which the Fathers travolled. 

(14) Agni, in sooth, is called our guide, Soma is called our next of kin. 
Indra quells him who curses us. Sagos know well that this is so. 

(15) Prince! like a poisoned arrow, like a deadly snake, 0 Lord of Kine I 
dire is the Brahman’s arrow; he piorces his enemies therewith. 

«Rt$ ft 

vn fsftrsn qsrcr fcrssqr: tow* o ? » 

3T7tf<ri 5RT.‘ i 
ii * ii 

$ ITOff SJWgw* 1 

m3 m *w* u \ n 

sTSfT^ q«tRRr *7^* Srfa faRT^S | 

i \sw faffa * !*nm 


i Vaitahavyas : ft tribe or pooplo in tho north ; literally, descendants or people of Vitahavya. 
A Rishi of this narao appears to bo mentioned in. Rigveda vi, 15, a hymn aBoribod to him by 
SSyana. Tho Vaitahavyas aro mentioned in tho AuuAhsana parva of tho Mahdbhdrata 1052—1977, 
whoro thoy aro said to have been dofeatod and slain in battlo. 

* Kesarapribandhd : I oan find no other montion of this woman. 

3 One and a hundred : an unlucky number used with reference to phases of diaoasc, modes 
of death and the like. 

* The earth shook off : in horror at their wiokednesg. 
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qs*qr: qfaq c^r 5 fqqq l ^ I 

3qt ^J3TT q^qi'i'l SI^'I qt f^*lcyffl | 

<7*1 qq fq^qq q? ^I^FIT q?( sflqd I ^ ■ 

3i?rq?t ^q:«W qq^q: i 
$m *wi gr q?qq qqd aspqw i ^ i 

<\z 5 qw ^qfq qra Wwt?? i 
toot qa fggfq q^ w£ sfa Zt&u i ^ i 

q ?gr 3?q qq£q grqt qt Rtw tfq t 
qt sn^TTO q^qfw qiTC »Fqq I ^ ! 

■f%®TRcl2C <J9?3 <MT q5°ltsqq)c[ I 

q Jinmw nt qrjmi qm q;$jq i ?o i 
qqq q* qqqqt qr qfq<>4wHrt | 

P. CS« 

qqt f^ffMr *T[5FltWT©q qTFTqq I \\ I 

qi qqiqrqqflfa 5jJJ <KqWt*^ I 
<\z 5 srasqq ?qr dW.qqqaqq i \\ b 

swfar W?MW qrfq 3?^q qifq: I 

► <a 

q 3 35Fq q & 3rqi qiqqqttqq a \\ I 

qq qq wrffcT ?wfrr qqt^q I 
q 3 q?pq q £qi arct «mq i i 


q ?rf 5qra^ aspqqferfq i 

qqq qfqfq: q fqq qqq q?i i ^ i 
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Atharvaveda v. 19. 

(I) The sons 1 of Vftahavya,* the Srinjayas, waxed exceeding strong. 
They well-nigh touched the heavens, but they wronged Bhriguand were over¬ 
thrown. 

(2.) When men pierced Brihatsaman 3 through, the Brahman, son of 
Angiras, the same with teeth in both his jaws, the sheep, devoured their 
progeny. 

(3.) If men have spat upon or shot their rheum upon a Brahman, they 
ait 4 in the middle of a stream running with blood, devouring hair. 

(4) While yet the Brahman’s cow which men are dressing quivers in 
her throes, she mars the kingdom’s splendour; there no vigorous hero 
springs to life. 

(5) Terrible is her cutting up; her bitter flesh is cast away. And it is 
counted sin among the fathers if her milk is drunk. 

(6) If any king who deems himself mighty would eat a Brahman up, 
rent and disrupted is that realm where in a Brahman is oppressed. 

(7) She 1 grows eight-footed, and four-eyed, four-eared, four-jawed, two- 
faced, two-tongued, and shatters down the kingdom of the man who doth 
Brahman wrong. 

(8) As water swamps a leaky ship, so ruin overflows that realm. Mis¬ 
fortune smites the realm wherein a Brahman suffers scathe and harm. 

(9) The very trees repel the man, and drive him from their sheltering 
shade, whoever claims, 0 Narada, 4 the treasure that a Brahman owns. 

(10) That wealth, king Varuna hath said, is poison by the gods pre¬ 
pared. None bath kept watch to guard his realm who hath devoured a 
Brahman’s cow. 

(II) Those nine and ninety 7 people whom the earth shook and cast away 
from her, when they had wronged the Brahman race, were ruined inconcei¬ 
vably. 

> The subjeot of the hymn is the wiokcdness end ruinous conaequenoes of oppressing, robbing 
or insulting a Brihman. 

9 Vxlahavya : see v. 18,1. Sfinjayae : i people in the north. Bhrigu : a Rishi regarded an the 
anoestor of the ancient race of Bhrigns who are frequently mentioned in the Rigveda in connection 
with Agni, and who arc specially associated with the Atharvaveda hymns. The story of tho over¬ 
throw of the Vaitahavyas is told in the MahAbhArata Anuiisanaparva 1952-1977, but Bhrigu ia 
there said to have given refuge to the king Vitahavya after his defeat. 

3 Brihatsaman : the name of this descendant of the ancient Rishi Angiras does not reour in 
tho Veda, and his story is not mentioned elsewhere. 

4 They sit : after death in the infernal regions. 

5 She: the cow. 

8 Udrada : a Devarishi or saint of the celestial class who often comes down to earth to re¬ 
port what is going on in heaven and return with his account of what is being done on earth. Hia 
name is introduced to make the warning more solemn and impreasive. 

7 Those nine and ninety : of. V. 18,12 where they are said to have been a hundred and one. 
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(12) Oppressor of the Brahmans! thus the gods have spoken and de¬ 
clared, the step-effacing wisp 1 they bind upon the dead shall be thy couch. 

(13) Oppressor of the Brahmans! tears wept by the man who suffers 
wrong, these are the share of water which the gods have destined to be 
thine. 

(14) The share of water which the gods have destined to be thine, is 
that, oppressor of the priest! wherewith men lave the corpse and wet the 
beard.* 

(15) The rain of Mitra-Varuna falls not on him who wrongs the priest. 
To him no counsel brings success; he wins, no friend to do his will. 

(\ drfi \\ StR)- 

dw d£ arcrcroratft* fii) gri. ihr i 

gfei wr dddd ft ddd; d \ i 

d dirdd Jdddt i 

d mwi dirsqd £d 5Trddrfe irra^i: i ^ t 

B?Td? ddfa: di^qd dfddffw Sdcldqf: I 

d $ *TWf df^cdr dtdiq dfod D \ I 

d cd^q: drfddlt d dddT dftdlt dVd S'drdff I 

Sf dr fd*JT qddlf*T fddf idSRt RTdtfddiq I V I 

* « 

ft d^q srardd fd*jr dcd dfddr eqoftd i 

fdf rro «7dr qtt ^ qiarrdwei i <\ n 

>* 

^ ^dr qfr m qid 5 °h fiesta i 

dff 3 fddft dg<d fldd>d dtddS: Tddtddd dtddfof 3dB<fe*fd | $ n 

cd* WJ- TCd ddtlq qdd?Nd*Jrfd dft l 

dt q qoffw^drddt «'dr <dr dtddrcraa ddra: o ^ i 

•• CS 

dT dr dtdvdidd ddfd.' dd^d dRd^ifa I 
fdtd d fd*ddr drff 5idtfdidfd , grB dRqi^ fqg i c ■ 

1 The ilep-efacing tcisp : obliterating the footsteps of the dead on his journey te th ether 
world, so that death may not reach the surviving kinsmen by the same path, 
i The beard: to be shaved ofl before cremation. 

’ 11 
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3?f^ *ciLl( u ^rtlfd q«efdf?^7 fel * 

>3 >0 nD 

kfc 5 $ erfe yet ^ smz: i ^ d 

fl*ir ^ 5rjm m arrows cmrasr srorai i 
S5lfa ^ a 3Krft 3?f(*T *pqfi B*3ifW “ |oB 
$*m 2 °m *nfcr fair f^nra stot: i 

VJ « 

aisfta^rt % G'^rt-roW f$\i 1 

TOT 3W: SPjfs S5RR3 6Tfg qtf ^ «fa: i ft | 

Atharvaveda v. 11. 

(1) How, terrible ia might, hast thou here spoken to the great god, how 
to the gold-hued Father? Thy mind watched, greedy Varupa to recover the 
brindled cow thou hadst bestowed as guerdon. 1 ' 

(2) Not through desire do I revoke my present: I bring this brindled 
cow to contemplate her. Now by what lore', by what inherent nature, 
knowcst thou all things that exist Atharv&n ?• 

(3) Truly I am profound in wisdom, truly I know by nature all existing 
creatures. No Dftsa by his greatness, not an Ary a, may violate the law that 
I will establish. 3 

(4) None, self-dependent Varuna! existeth wiser than thou or sager by 
his wisdom. Thou knowest well all these created beings : even the man of 
wondrous powers fears thee. 

(5) 0 self-dependent Varuna, wise director, thou knowest verily all 
generations. What is, unerring one I beyond this region? Wbat more 
remote than that which is most distant ? 

(6) One thing there is beyond this air, and something beyond that one 
most hard to reach remotest. • I, Varuna, who know to thee declare it. Let 
churls be mighty in the lower regions. Let DSsas sink into the earth beneath 
them. 4 

(7) Many reproaches, Varuna, dost thon utter against the misers who 
revoke their presents. Be not thou added to that crowd of niggards: let not 
men call thee an illiberal giver.* 

This carious hymn contains a dialogue between the primeval priest Atharvan and Varuna 
about the possession of a wonderful brindled cow. The god has bestowed the oow upon tho 
priest, and now retracts his gift. Atharvan remonstrates. 

1 Atharvan speaks. Spoken: declared they promised to give me the cow. The great god : 
heaven. The gold-hued /atner : the sun. 

* Vanina replies. To contemplate her: or, to count her with the rest of the herd. 

3 In this and the two following stanzas Atharvan speaks. 

4 Varuna replies. Beyond the air is heaven, and beyond that is infinity. 

3 Atharvan spoaks. 
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(8) Let not men call me an illiberal giver. I give thee back the brindled 
cow, 0 singer. Attend, in every place where men inhabit, with all thy 
powers, the hymn that tells my praises. 1 

(9) Let,hymns of praise ascend to thee, uplifted in every place of 
human habitation. But give me now the gift thou hast not given. Thou art 
my friend for ever firm and faithful.* 

(10) One origin, 3 Varuna 1 one bond unites us: I know the nature of that 
common kinship. I give thee now the gift that I retracted. I am thy friend 
for ever firm and faithful. 

(11) God, giving life unto the god who lands me, sage, strengthener of , 
the sage who sings my praises. 1 

Thou, self-dependent Varupa l hast begotton the kinsman of the gods, 
our sire Atharvftn. On him bestow most highly landed riches. Thou art 
our friend, high over all, our kinsman. 

To sum up 

(1) Caste has nothing to do with racial differences. It is an institution 
of dietary and endogamy and cannot possibly exist among people given to 
flesh eating and marriage of women from all races. While Vegetarianism is 
productive of timidity, piety, pessimism, and an undue notion of cleanliness, 
flesh and liquor tend to engender ferocity, warlike habits, and optimism, 
removing the undue notion of dietary and cleanliness. 

(2) So long as the Hindus (the Aryans of India) were flesh eaters, given to 
marrying one or many wives from all races, they were divided only into 
classes, war-like and optimistic ; and the caste was out of question among 
them. 

(3) In their struggle for existence against vegetarian and pessimistic 
Buddhism which vehemently condemned animal sacrifices, animal diet, 
and polygamy, the Hindus were obliged to give up flesh eating and polygamy; 
and the consequence was caste, thus post-Buddhistic in its origin. 

(4) The Kshatriyas, the offspring of Brahmans and Brahmaj&yas, 
orginally bound to celibacy fought with the Brahmans for the right of 
marriage and became a caste. The institution of Kshatriyas in its pristine, 
Vedic form, still exists in Malabar. 

(5) Varna, once a common name of all classes, perhaps taken from the 
colour of the garments that differed with different classes, as for example, 
white for the Brahmans, red for the Kshatriyas, yellow for the Vairfyas, and 
black for the Madras, came to mean a caste in post-Buddhistic literature. 

l Varuna speaks. 

* Aiharvan speaks this stanza and the first hemistich of 10. Ever firm and faithful 
Saptapadas, ltiorally ' having taken seven ateps ' by which an alliance or a mrrriage is confirmed. 

3 One origin : tho ancient Rishis frequently assert their kinship with the gods, as sons of 
Dyaus or Father Heaven. Varuna speaks the eeoond hemistich and the first of the following 
stanza. 

* Unto the god : the priest Atharrin. The second and third lines are tpoken by tho poet of ' 

the hymn. • * 



REVIEWS, EXTRACTS, ETC., BY THE EDITOR 
Archaeological Survey of India 

ANNUAL REPORT, 1911-2 

Edited by Sib John Marshall 
C Calcutta , Government Printer ) 

The first article, by Mr. Gordon Sanderson, gives an account of Shah 
Jaban’s fort at Delhi, judiciously restored during the nine years following 1903, 
and now carefully protected from official and public vandalism. The second, 
by the Director of Archmology, describes antiquities unearthed at Bhita, near 
Allahabad. Apart from the foundations of a considerable town, the most 
interesting finds were terra-cotta figures and sealings. Two of Mauryan 
age 'foreshadow the free and naturalistic treatment which characterizes 
the later and more developed sculptures at Sanchi The most striking, 
however, is a plaque of remarkably delicate workmanship, probably taken 
from an ivery die; it strongly recalls the well-known stone relief medallions 
at Sanchi, but is ‘ infinitely more minute and delicate than workmanship 
in stone or marble could ever be \ It is of the Sunga period (second 
century b.o.). There are also some good sealings of the Gaja-Lakshmi type, 
and hundreds of figurines of the Gupta period, which afford detailed informa¬ 
tion of the fashionable costume and elaborate coiffures of the Imperial age. 
Another interesting discovery shows that the use of neolithic implements 
survived in India to medieval times, though whether as cult implements, or, 
more probably, in the hands of jungle tribes who occupied the city after it 
had been sacked and reduced to ruin, is not certain. 

Sir Aurel Stein describes his continued excavations at Safari Bahlol in 
the Peshawar district. Large numbers of sculptures of the well-known 
Graeco-Buddhist or Gandhara type were found, and removed to the Pesha¬ 
war museum. Dr. Vogel contributes an article of high interest, dealing with 
further important discoveries of Pandit Radha Krishna at Mathura, con¬ 
sisting of four statues of Kushana kings, one of which is proved by its 
inscription to represent Kanishba himself. There is a life-size figure lacking 
head and arms, but otherwise well preserved. It shows the king standing, 
his right hand resting on a mace of peculiar form, and the left clasping the 
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hilt of a 8word. He wears a long tunic fastened by a belt, an upper garment 
falling below the knees, and heavy top-boots with straps round the ankles. 
The last feature reappears in some later Indian images of Surya, the Sun- 
god, while the type of mace recurs in the hands of a Vishnu image in the 
Madras Museum. 1 Of nearly equal interest is another royal figure, seated 
on a throne, and likewise headless. Especially noticeable are the delicately 
embroidered borders of the tunic; and floral ornament equally fine in detail 
appears on fragments of another statue of which the main part is lost. This 
seated figure is that of the donor of a temple, garden, tank and well. A third 
fragment is an imperfect torso. From these pieces, Dr. Vogel infers that 
‘ the flourishing period of the Gandhara school must have preceded the 
reign of the great Kushana rulers, Kanishka and his successors.’ 

Mr. Spooner writes on five bronze Vishnu images found at Rangpur in 
Bengal, and dateable about the tenth century. The images are jewelled, and 
the eyes inlaid with silver ; the workmanship is refined and sensitive. Mr. 
Spooner does not share the view of Mr. Vincent Smith that all four-armed 
figures call for surgical operation. A connexion with the school of Bitpalo, 
a founder of the ninth century mentioned by TarSnStha, is suggested, and in 
any case the publication of these figures is an important contribution to 
medieval iconography. 

Mr. H. Krishna Sastri writes on the third Vijayanagara, dynasty repro¬ 
ducing the well-known contemporary (fifteenth century) brass images of 
Krishnaraya and two of his queens, and of two other kings and a queen. 
The curious peaked caps of the kings (mentioned by the Portuguese traveller 
Paes) are striking; the figures of the queens are dainty and gracious. 

Excavations have also been continued in Burma, at Huawza, Prome. 
A fragmentary inscription indicates the flourishing state of Pali literature 
in Lower Burma in the fifth or sixth century a.d. and the co-existence of 
Mahayina and Hinayana cults is suggested by the use of both Sanskrit 
and Pali. Several bronze images are assigned to the tenth or eleventh 
century. A small standing four-armed AvalakitSsvara of fine workmanship, 
recalling the earliest Nepalese figures of similar design, belongs, perhaps, 

' to the sixth or eighth century. It is hoped that further finds will make it 
possible, ‘ within a few years, to carry back the history of Burma, both 
political and religious, to the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
probably earlier still The Burmese articles are contributed by M. Ch. 
Duroiselle. All the illustrations are reproduced in excellent collotype. 

i Rao, Hindu Iconography, p. xviii. 


Athenjsum, 
September 4,1915. 



• ELEMENTS OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY ’ 

(VOL. I., PARTS I AND II) 

By T. A. Gopinatha Rao 

(Madras Late Printing House, Mount Road, Rs 15) 

Precisely as we now know to have been the case with Gothic art so in 
Hindu temple sculpture the execution alone belonged to craftsmen, while the 
selection of the subject, and every detail of its design, were regulated by 
religion. The Brahmanical imagery, again like Gothic, had no immediate 
aesthetic purpose ; it was designed as we plan a scientific text-book or build 
a bridge, to correspond with the order of the world and to solve a set problem. 
Where, however, the student of Christian Iconography finds his documents 
scarce the student of Indian sculpture has the advantage, for there exists a 
body of Sanskrit literature—the 6tipa Sastras , Agamas , and Tantras— in 
which extensive and detailed descriptions are preserved. 

It is true that the study of this literature has been severely neglected by 
scholars, especially in Europe, except as regards the formulas of specifically 
Buddhist art. Until recently nothing had been puplished regarding the Hindu 
canons since the book of Ram Raz on Hindu Architecture which appeared 
in 1834. A beginning was next made in Babu Nagendranath Vasu’s 
Archaeological Survey of MayUrabhanja and Babu M. Gangoly’s Orissa 
and her Remains. But the Travancore Government and Mr. Gopinatha 
Rao (the Superintendent of Archaaology in that State) are now to be con¬ 
gratulated on the publication of the first half of a larger and more systematic 
work, fully supplied with quotations from the original Sanskrit authorities. 

The two half-volumes now available contain an Introduction, an explana¬ 
tion of technical terms, and a classification of images of Ganapati, Vishnu, 
and Devi, and three appendices consisting chiefly of Sanskrit texts. Some 
controversial matters are raised in the Introduction. It is claimed that image- 
worship was ‘prevalent ’ among the Hindus long before the time of Buddha, 
and an argument is drawn from the methods of Yoga. But if Yoga practice 
is admittedly pre-Buddhist, this does not prove that actual images, or even 
meditation on visualized divinities, were resorted to. It is difficult, indeed, 
to see how any general use of images can have been felt to be necessary until 
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the rise of the Bakhta schools of devotional theology. In any case the 
general development of Hindu Iconography can hardly have begun much 
before the second century B.c., and it belongs principally to the centuries 
after the beginning of the Christian era. Mr. Rao also seems to think that 
* mechanical rules ’ became the bane of art in later times. It is, however, 
unlikely that the rules as such exercised a harmful influence. Most great 
artists aro extremely glad to have a definite problem to solve, and much of 
the vagueness of modern art is due to the fact that the artist is left without 
direction, and is required at the same time to find and to solve his own pro¬ 
blem—which is often of purely personal interest. Mr. Rao is quite right in 
saying that images are to the Hindu worship what diagrams are to the geome¬ 
trician. But this is true of many other arts, and especially of early Gothic, 
which is well described by M. Malo as a scientific script. The decadence 
which appears in a great part of late Indian sculpture is not due to its 
preoccupation with set problems,, but is to be recognized in the multiplica¬ 
tion of non-essentials, due to the shifting of emphasis from thesis to ornament. 
Yet even the latest of the dogmatic works retain some original virtue of 
design, and this is only lost when a modern artist, like the late Raja Ravi 
Varma, gives ‘ free ’ expression to bourgeios taste. We cannot agree in 
admiring the * realistic style of sculpture ’ now fashionable, which Mr. Rao 
considers 1 even artistic in reality.’ 

Finally, in regard to painting it cannot be admitted that the word chilra - 
basa— literally, * painted appearance—proves that ' the principles of light and 
shade were well understood|pretty early by the Indians.’ We know from Ajanta 
and Rajput work that Indian painting has been essentially a linear art, and, 
apart from Mughal and modern developments, never aimed at creating ‘ tho 
appearance of solidity.’ On the other hand, it was certainly felt to possess 
vitality, for there are not wanting legend of painted figure*, as well as one 
of images, moving and speaking like living man. 

The explanation of technical terms includes an account of the * hands ’ 
most often seen in Indian images. Just as in dancing the subject of the 
dance is set forth by calculated movements of the limbs, and especially the 
hands and the fingers, so also much of the meaning of a Brahmanical 
sculpture is to be deduced from the pose of the hands and the action of the 
fingers or the attributes held. The multiplication of hands in a single imago 
is a synthetic device intended to indicate the various activities of one divinity; 
for example, in the well-known Nafcar&ja 6iva, whose dance is the everlasting 
evolution, maintenance, and destruction of the world, one of the four hands 
carries a drum, the symbol of creative sound, and another the flame of de¬ 
struction. The details of ornament, head-dress, stance, and seat have also a 
precise significance. To a large extent we may say that the attributes are 
symbols of natural laws. 
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The second part of the first volume is largely occupied with the three 
appendices which we have already mentioned. The second, dealing with the 
proportions of the figure, is of general interest. The unit of measurement is 
not, as in European systems, a ‘ head ’, but a ‘ hand ’ or * face \ A de¬ 
tailed account of the scale of ten faces is given according to four texts; this 
is practically equivalent to one of nine heads. This heroic scale is used for 
images of Brahma, Vishnu or Siva (and in Ceylon for Buddha); the principal 
feminine divinities are proportionately a very little shorter (and, of course, 
absolutely shorter when accompanying male figures); a scale of about nine 
and a half faces is used for the minor gods, and of nino faces for the apsaras 
of the heaven of Indra; while a scale of four faces is used for dwarfs and 
children. The great detail into which these systems enter—proportions are 
given for the joints of the fingers and even for the nails—is evidently de¬ 
signed to facilitate the construction of colossal figures. The very ingenious 
device of the lamba phalaka (in Ceylon, lamba tatuva) serves the same end. 
It consists of a board pierced with holes at certain fixed distances; through 
the holes are suspended a number of plumb-lines, each known by name and 
used as an axis of reference to determine points on the body of the figure. 
Thus ‘ the middle string ’ should touch the tip of the nose and the middle of 
the abdomen, while the position of other median points, such as the chin, 
base of the neck, navel, etc., is fixed by measurement horizontally inwards 
from fixed points on the vertical line. 

The two half-volumes are freely illustrated from photographs and by 
drawings by the author. The former are not well reproduced on the poor 
quality of shiny paper, while the latter, valuable as diagrams, betray the 
baneful influence of an Indian School of Art. The text is laudably free from 
misprints, and an Index of twenty-nine pages is a commendable feature. 
The whole constitutes a work of genuine and valuable scholarship. The 
second volume will be chiefly occupied with an account of the images of Siva 
in some seventy-five forms, and will bo welcomed by all students of Indian 
art and archteology. 

Athenaeum, 

August 28,1915. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of the 

Mythic Society, ' 

Bangalore • 

Dear Sir, 

It is hardly becoming that one who has but recently joined the Society 
with the humble object of picking up what he can at the feet of the learned 
men who have kindly granted him admission, should join issue with an 
authority of such wide reputation as Mr- Shama Sastri. More especially as 
I can claim no real knowledge of the subject, nor of the literature concerning 
it which is available to all those who have sufficient time at their disposal to 
make a study of the evolution of caste. 

No one who has been resident in India, even for a much less period than 
I have, can have avoided being interested and perhaps bewildered by the 
pervading influence and atmosphere of caste which surrounds us, and many 
must have speculated as to its origin and evolution, in much the same igno¬ 
rant and blundering way as I have done. I write therefore, only to be 
corrected, and to be shown whore I am wrong. Mr. Shama Sastri distingui¬ 
shed between classes and caste. I think it is within the bounds of possibility 
that caste may have existed, degenerating into occupational classes on the 
one hand, and becoming eventually stereotyped into the rigid forms of caste 
as known in India- In this country only has it become fully developed, but 
this does not prove that it never existed in other countries in which it has 
now completely died out. If it did so exist, we would expect to find some 
traces of it in the history of these other countries, as Mr- Shama Sastri says, 
and this is precisely what we do find. We are in the rogion of pure specula¬ 
tion of course, but, I think, it quite reasonable to point to Adam as the first 
caste man. There were other creatures on the earth before him, Anthropo- 
pithecus alalus for instance, not yet perhaps so far advanced in evolution as 
to be called man, but sufficiently so to bear a strong physical resemblance to 
him. Adam was created in the image of God, and given dominion over all 
the rest, the sole caste man alive. The only possible way of providing him 
with a wife of his own caste was to create one specially, bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. From Adam and his wife proceeded the caste of Adamites, 
so superior to all the rest of the inhabitants of the earth, that these barely 
counted, for we are told Adam called his wife Eve, because she was the 
mother of all living. Nevertheless other living beings not born of Eve did 
exist at the time- Her first born son Cain, for the crime of fratricide, was 
outcasted, which called forth from him the pathetic lament ‘ My punishment 
12 
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is greater than I can bear \ and he goes on to say ' that everyone that findeth 
me shall slay me Evidently a number of Anthropopitheci had attained to 
the dignity of Homo, Sapiens, though, of course not Adamites. To protect 
Cain from these people he was definitely branded, and injunctions were given 
that he was not to be killed by anybody. 

No woman other than Eve of the Adamite caste existed, and even if 
there had been one, the fact that Cain was outcasted would have been a bar 
to his marriage with her. He therefore had to marry into one of the perhaps 
wild, but certainly intelligent though casteless families, and from this union 
several occupational classes arose, shepherds or cattle keepers, musicians, and 
metal workers. There is a mystery as to the marriage of Adam’s third son 
Seth, but he must have married some unmentioned sister, for his descendants 
were of the pure Adamite caste and are called in Genesis vi. 2, ‘ the sons of 
God ’ some of whom married ‘ the daughters of men ’ obviously women of 
the mixed race of Cain and his wife, then as now fair to look upon. This 
violation of the caste specially started with Adam, caused displeasure to the 
Creator (Gen. vi. 3), and eventually He decided to wipe them all out, and 
make a fresh start with Noah, of the Adamite caste, ' perfect in his genera¬ 
tions ’ (Gen. vi. 9). When the Jalapralaycvm called in English 1 The Flood ’ 
subsided, we come to firm ground. It is not to bo expected that all the 
accounts of so remote an event will agree, but it is a fact that the flood is 
recognized by the vast majority of peoples as having actually occurred; it was 
a tradition among peoples so far apart as the subjects of the Incas of Peru, 
the Aztecs of Mexico, the Maories of New Zealand, and the Chineso; it is 
mentioned in the sacred writings of the Hindus and the Hebrews. The 
last two both mention the same name as one of the great men saved in the 
Ark, Maha Nuvua, the great Noah, being contracted to Manu in tho one 
instance, and remaining as Noah in the other. The probability of some 
confusion in the different accounts must be recognized. In both instances is 
God that looks after the welfare of the Ark. The Hebrews lay stress on 
three sons of Noah, and the Hindus on seven Kisbis, who may very well 
correspond with the seven sons of Japhoth. 

So far as the social customs of the people thereafter are concerned we 
get an insight from the Hebrew Scriptures, which show that after the people 
were scattered, marriage within a caste, however this became established, 
was the usage (Gen. xi. 29, xx. 12) and outside marriages if not actually 
prohibited were looked upon with disfavour (Gen. xxiv. 4 and xxvii. 46). 
Joseph under stress of circumstances married outside his caste, but his wife 
was the daughter of a priest, and his exalted position at a time when his 
brethren were famine-stricken, together with the knowledge of their own 
guilt, undoubtedly were factors which permitted his sons to obtain the same 
privileges as the other children of Israel. 
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The Israelities were a caste, bound by a ritual, and with a strict disci¬ 
pline. Their defilements, real and ceremonial were clearly stated. The neces¬ 
sity for purificatory ceremonies and observances was insisted upon (Gen. 
xxvv., 2., Exodus xix. 10-15, and other references too numerous to men¬ 
tion). Their intercourse with outsiders was regulated. They took a terrible 
vengeance for the defilement of Dinah by a prince who was uncircumcised 
and therefore outside her caste (Gen. xxxiv). 

So far as Moses was a free Agent in laying down rules for the Israelities, 
he must have been influenced by the caste customs of the Egyptians with 
which he was intimately acquainted. The great difference between the 
Egyptians and the Israelities was that the latter killed for sacrifices the very 
animals held sacred by the former, and this fact was astutely used by Moses 
in freeing his people from bondage. There was no inter-dining between the 
Egyptians and the Israelities (Gen. Ixiii. 32). They had strict dietary 
laws (Deut. xiv). I think all this goes to prove that in ancient times out¬ 
side India, there existed people who fulfilled Mr. Shama Sastri’s definition of 
a caste, an isolated community of families or group of families all of which 
trace thoir descent to one of the Rishis, and have no social intercourse such as 
inter-marriages and inter-dining outside the group. That they did not 
obsorve the exact customs observed by castes aB subsequently developed in 
India no one can dispute, but this does not prevent them from being consi¬ 
dered a caste. 

Mr. Shama Sastri makes mention of the Niyoga custom, and it is inter¬ 
esting to find it was in force among the Hebrews as related in Gen. 
xxxviii. The importance attached to it by the women of those days is 
clearly indicated by Tamar’s ruse. Among the customs prohibited during 
the Kali ago and therefore presumed to have been in force previously I see 
smoking is mentioned. What did they smoke? 

My general conclusions are that caste originated in the most remote 
times, if not by the will of the Creator, as some say, at any rate with His 
approval. Only in India can it be said that after passing through various 
phases it has become crystallized into its present form. In other countries 
and among other peoples it has died out completely, leaving perhaps here and 
there some faint traces of its previous existence. 

Yours faithfully, 

Bangalore, AYLMER Ff. MARTIN. 

October 9, 1915. 
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CORRESPONDENCE— contd. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, I.C.S., ' Grant Lodge ’, 
Simla, E., we have the good fortune to insert in this number of our Journal 
two hitherto unpublished letters on the Vellore mutiny. 

Wilks in his History of Mysore mentions a Major Cuppage II. 228-230 
-256 but without initials. A captain J. Cuppage is also mentioned in the 
Gazetteer of North Arcot, vol. i, page 90. There is a reference to Lieute¬ 
nant Nashe in Wilks II, 231. 

Our readers may remember that after the fall of Tippu in 1799 his 
family were removed to Vellore. In the spring of 1806 a mutiny broke out 
atnong the native troops of the garrison. A change in the headdress of the 
sepoys was the ostensible cause of the disturbance, as mischief-makers were 
not wanting to arouse the suspicions of the people that the British Govern¬ 
ment was attempting to convert them to the Christian Faith, but the real 
cause was the desire of the partisans of the House of Tippu to overthrow the 
newly installed Hindu Maharaja of Mysore and place a son of Tippu on the 
throne at Seringapatam. 

The mutiny which threatened to spread far and wide was promptly put 
down by the expeditious march of Colonel Gillespie from Arcot, but not 
beforo a number of lives, both European and Indian were lost. 

{The Editor.) 

‘ Grant Lodge Simla, E., 
September 18, 1915. 

The Editor of the Quarterly Journal of the 

Mythic Society, 

Dear 8ir, Bangalore. 

I send you herewith annotated copies of two lotters recently come into 
my possession from Col. A. Cuppage commanding at Nandydroog to Col. 
Barry Close, Resident at Poona, written in July—August, 1806, with reference 
to the recent mutiny at Vellore. I thought they might be .of sufficient 
interest to publish in the Mythic Society Journal, but you are at liberty to 
make any use of them you like. 

I have not been able to find out anything about Cuppage* but have locat¬ 
ed most of the other people mentioned in the letters except Nasho's and 
Webbor’s identification is only conjectural. 

Yours faithfully, 

( Sd.) CHARLES W. E. COTTON. 

• Capt H. F. Murland, 6tth Pionoers, informs that Major Adam Cuppage, of tho Madras Arm y 
oommanded the 3rd Native Brigade (4th, 9th, 23rd Battalions) in the right wing (Col. Nixon), of 
the force assembled at Trichinopoly on tho 24th May, 1790, under General Medowi at the outbreak 
of the Third Mysore War. 
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Nundydroog, 

July 30,1806. 

Yours, my dear Colonel, 1 of the 20th has just reached me; I continued 
my communications to you on the 14th and 16th since whioh we have 
been but imperfectly informed, as to what has actually come out in evidence 
before tho Committee. One thing is established, that the 3 let were equally 
in the secret, with the 23rd 3 and all at the instance of the Princes. That 
the principal leader, a Native Officer, who was saved I hear, and now in 
irons, was to have had three lacs of rupees as his portion, and every privato 
twenty rupees a month for lifo, if they had succeeded; by the accompanying 
paper of evidence,* you will perceive a havildar was to have had eight 
pagodas. He is one of three havildars and thirty-five privates, taken up at 
Trichinopoly, with whom were found 4 McKerras’ silver bowl, tea pot and 
several other articles of value, they were besides well supplied with cash. 
Notwithstanding the evidence of this man, it is pretty clear, tho murder 
of the Europeans was a primary object. The first thing they did * was to 
bring two six pounders, ono to bear with round on the European Barracks, 
(the men who got to the cavalier were fortunately sleeping outside) and the 
other on tho Main Guard with grape, whilst the Europeans wero asleep; 
these guns were entirely served by tho men of tho 1 st then on duty, tho men 
of the 23rd being young hands and griffins. Poor Armstrong, 7 it would 
appear, was sleeping in his pallinqucon near the gate without tho fort, 
where he was first badly wounded by a fire from tho works and Moormen 
came afterwards and put him to death. 8 


* Col. Burry Oloso, afterwards 8ir Barry Cloio, Bart. 

■ Firat Battalion, 1st Nativo Infantry. 

3 Second Battalion, 23rd Nativo Infantry. 

* Not proaorvod. 

6 Ool. MoKorras of tho 23rd Nativo Infantry was ono of those kiUod by tho mutineers. 
J. J. Cotton was unablo to find any monumout to hia memory in tho VeUore Old Comotory. 

« Early on tho morning of July 10,1806. 

7 Major Armstrong of tho 16th Nativo Infantry. The inscription on his tomb in VoUoro Old 
Comotory is aa follows 

' Charles Armstrong, a Major in the sorvico of tho Hononrablo East India Company, while 
journeying to Madras in the immodiabo hope of roturning to his nativo country, he was barbarously 
murdered near this place on July 10, 1806. Possessing unbounded bonovolonco and every quality 
of tho soldier ho was endeared to tho army in whioh ho served and had acquired numerous 
friends. The monument is humble, but tho record is true \ J. J. Cotton, p. 131. 

8 There is a slightly different account of his doalh in-Wilson's History of t\t Madras Army, 
▼ol. iii, p. 187. 



Much stress is laid, by some, on the new Turband (what there is in it, 
to object to, I cannot tell you, never having seen it, but the orders for it, 
are rescinded) as exciting the men to the step they took, but these two 
particular corps had never been required to wear it, as I understand, and 
here where it had never been seen, I discovered some days since, that the 
Moormen of these four companies, (for the other castes did not take a part 
in their cabals) allowed themselves such freedom of speech as evinced to me 
that this description were ready to take a part in a similar performance to 
that exhibited at Vellore, if an object or opportunity presented itself for 
imitation, and the other paper I enclose you shcw(s) that it is not alto¬ 
gether condned to the Mysore men of which thcso Companies are mostly 
composed ; however, secured as the Princes are, and probably to be removed 
to a distance from their adherents altogether, not much I conceive is to 
be apprehended. 

If I get anything further worth detailing to you, you shall have it being 
very faithfully yours 

A. CUPPAGE. 

It is very doubtful if the Commander-in-Chief 1 comes back here again 
although ho says nothing to this effect to Lady Theodosia himself. 


II 


Nondydroog, 

4th August , 1806. 

My dear Colonel, 

I have just had the following from Vellore of the 2nd : * It appears by 
the confession of a Subedar and a Jemadar undor sentence ’ the two I before 
mentioned to you ’ that the conspiracy was to have been extensive-letters 
were written and ready to be despatched to all the Polligars in the vicinity 
who formerly were in a state of rebellion and to all the Moors, friends to the 
house of Hyder in Mysore, by which the Princes expected to have had 10,000 
men under their command in a very few days. Vellore was to be retained 
and all they asked the sepoys was to keep it for eight days by which time 
they expected abundance of support. The Moormen in the Pettah were all 
in their pay and interest, and they were to have acted a very important part, 
by which none of us could have possibly escaped, but as if by the interposition 

• Sir John FranoiaiOradook, who with the Governor Lord William Bentiuok was recalled by the 
Directors of the East India Company aarly in 1807 in connexion with thia mutiny. 8ir 3. P. Cradock 
who ohangod his name tp Caradoo in 1820, and beoame Lord Howden in 1829, was born in 1762 
and married Lady Theodosia Meade, third daughter of the 1st Earl Clan William in 1798, He was 
appointed Oommander-in-Ohief Madras, on Deoember 21,1803, died a9 Lord Howden in 1889. 
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of Divine Providence, the plan was prematurely carried into execution by the 
drunkenness of a Jemadar who insisted upon beginning on Thursday morn¬ 
ing, July 10th, 1806, when the time settled was to have been on the Monday 
following, by which circumstance the people of the Pettah were prevented 
from co-operating. Another fortunate thing was that the sepoys began 
plundering by which they were dispersed and could not be got together in a 
sufficient body to enable the Princes to make their escape. All the Native 
Commissioned and Non-Commissioned were in the secret, excepting a very 
few, and three hundred men in Forbes', 1 had previously taken the oath. They 
held meetings in the Pettah, but the 23rd were not let into tho secret till near 
the time of action. There was nothing before this new turban came out, 
discontent began to prevail which was blown up by the palace and their 
emissaries-but what is wonderful that no one should ever reveal the secret 
except one sepoy 9 who was put in irons as a mad man by Forbes at the in¬ 
stigation of the Native Officers who said that he was bringing n bad name on 
tho Corps and that they were all willing to wear the turban’. This 
completely develops the mystery to thoso who were sceptical before as to the 
real cause. 

Tho Commander-in-Chief was to return the 1st in the evening to Madras 
after enquiring into tho conduct of the other s Battalion of the 23rd at 
Walajawbad. He had restored to them their arms and had given it as his 
opinion to Government that he did not conccivo they merited reduction for 
the irregularities of a few but submitted the whole to tho Council to decide 
upon. You will have heard of tho improprieties at Hyderabad, 4 which from 
dates c.jarly evinces that they wero to have acted in concert with the people 
of Vellore. The accounts which speak to this, wore written from thence on 
tho 22nd and to-day we learn by letter of the 26th that the turban was little 
more than a convenient pretext for misconduct, for no longer having this as 
a reason to excite them to wrong, tho evening before Nashes Corps of the 
16th s on parade called out no leather stiffener for our stock, off with the 
stocks, and the whole continued of such a temper of mind that they did not 
know what might be the issue of it ultimately. 


»Colonel Forbes commanding tho first Battalion 1st Native Infantry escaped tho mutineers and 
with Lieutenant Ewing, and eomo other European etragglora and somo unarmed aopoya of tho 1st, 
made hia way to ono of tho hill forts whore they remainod until the mutineers had been dispersed. 

s Mustapha Bog, who was afterwards presented with 2,000 pagodas by tho Company and pen¬ 
sioned for life on tho pay of a Subodar of infantry {Wil*on, voliii, p. 188). 

3 Tho First Battalion. * Sooond Battalion, 16th Nativo Infantry. 

3 The subsidiary force at Hydorabad was commanded at this time by Colonel T. G. Montrcsor, 
His Majesty’s 22nd Dragoons. The regiments there inoluded the 11th Native Infantry Second Batta¬ 
lion lfith Native Infantry and His Majesty’s 33rd regiment, four other Battalions of Nativo Infantry 
and two cavalry regiments. For an acoount of tho disoontont at Hydorabad see Wilson, vol. iii, 
pp. 194-196 ; with the revocation of tho orders about dress, qniet was restored, thongb not so early 
as Wilson olaims to judge of the letter of tho 26th referred to above. 
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We are no longer to look for the Commander-in-Chief back to Nundy- 
droog ; he writes that it will be impossible for him to return and recommends 
Lady Theodosia to come down. She accordingly sends off her heavy baggage 
immediately and follows herself about the 10th via Bangalore. 

There are some other movements talked of since I last wrote you. The 
2nd of the 1st are now said to be going to Gooty instead of the 23rd & 
Webber’s 1 Corps going to Samulcotta*. 

Yours ray dear Colonel, 

Very faithfully, 

A. CUPPAGE. 


1 Colonel Henry Webber (?). 

8 Samulcotta, Godaveri District, 


8.P.C.X PBMB, MADBA8 K.O.—1916- 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 

1. The Society shall.be called the Mythic Society. 

2. The Society was formed with the object of encouraging the study of 
the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Religions, in India and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

3. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen 
and ladies who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of a Presi¬ 
dent, Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretaries, Branch 
Secretaries, an Editor, and seven other members, retiring annually but 
eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum. 

5. The subscription shall be¬ 

ta) For members resident in Bangalore; rupees five per annum. 

(6) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 
annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or an¬ 
nually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second number of the Journal is issued by sending the 
socond number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub¬ 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Postal 
Order' to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum. 

6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will bo sent free to all members, and which will 
be on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice being given by the Secretary. 

8. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretary, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

9. The Annual General Meeting will be held in July. 

10. Framing and alteration of Rules rest entirely with the Committee. 


F. R. SELL, 
Honorary Secretary 
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Side Lights on the ‘Dravidian Problem’ 

(80ME SUGGESTIONS ON THE 8TUDY;OF SOUTH INDIAN ETHNOLOGY) 

BY 

F. J. Richards, Esq., I.C.S., m.a.. m.r.a.s„ f.rai. 

(Local Correspondent to the Royal Anthropological Institute for the 
Presidency of Madras). 


A Papor rend before the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society with 
His Exoellonoy Lord Pontland in tho Chair. 



INTRODUCTION 

* Thb attempt to find the basic element of Hindu civilization by a study 
of Sanskrit and history of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the problem at 

its worst and most complicated point. The scientific historian of 

India ought to begin his study with the basin of the Krishna, of the 
Cauvery, of the Vaigai, rather than with the Gangctic basin.' 

So wrote the late Mr. Snndaram Pillai of Trivandrum, and, I believe, he 
was right. A variety of causes, partly political and partly literary, has 
tended to the belittlement of Peninsular India’s contribution to the history 
both of India and of the world at large. The time is ripe for South India to 
champion her own cause and assert her claims to recognition. 

But it is futile to assert claims which are not based on solid foundations, 
and it requires much hard work to lay a solid foundation. 

The Dravidian Problem 

Few scientific questions have accumulated such an agglomeration of 
flimsy and conflicting hypotheses as the so-called ‘Dravidian Problem ’, and 
there are few subjects on which both scholars and laymen are so thoroughly 
at variance. 

Paucity of Data 

Why should this be so? The fault lies mainly, I believe, in the 
fact that at the present moment South India is almost an unworked field, 
that only a tiny fraction of the evidence available has been examined, or 
even unearthed. To generalize hastily on insufficient data is the surest road 
to ridicule. If students of South Indian ethnology desire to be taken 
seriously, they must set themselves to the task of * digging \ in both a 
literal and metaphorical sense, and the work of constructive analysis must bo 
begun afresh. Field work must not yield precedence to the arm-chair. 

At the same time I may perhaps be pardoned for suggesting that 
the academical side of the enquiry has been at fault. Hitherto experts have 
failed to take a comprehensive view of the data. The Linguist is apt 
to ignore the evidence of History and Anthropology- The Anthropologist is 
weak in History. The student of Religion gets absorbed in Philosophy, and 
the basal facts of rural and domestic ritual are beneath his notice. The 
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Epigraphist is sceptical as to the value of Literature, and the Measurer of 
Heads regards the Philologist as a crank. Hence the hypotheses offered for 
the solution of our problem are widely discrepant, and are likely to continue 
so, unless and until there is more cordial co-operation between the different 
groups of scientists within whose province our data fall. 

Purpose of this Paper 

It is not my intention to suggest any solution of the Dravidian Problem, 
for I am conscious that, in face of the existing paucity of data, there is 
no short and easy path to such a goal. The purpose of this paper is merely 
to indicate possible sources of illumination. 

The sources are not all of equal value. Some of thorn may prove quite 
valueless. But I submit that they all deserve moro careful investigation 
than they have yet received. 

Duality of South Indian Culture 

I wish to avoid assumptions and hypotheses, but one assumption I must 
beg you to take for granted, viz. that the Culture of South India is a blend 
of two cultures, which wo may conveniently call the ‘Aryan’ and the 
‘ Dravidian ’, the former immigrant, and the latter (perhaps) indigonous, and 
that each of those cultures is in itself composite. 

Culture in its broad ethnographic sense is ‘ that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, arts, morals, law, custom and any other capabili¬ 
ties and habits acquired by man as a member of society.’ * 

Aryan and Dravidian 

The words ' Aryan' and ' Dravidian' are each of them used loosely, 
being applied sometimes to language, sometimes to race and sometimes to 
culture. I fear it is impossiblo to rid ourselves entirely of this looseness of 
expression, but I hope you will not forget that language, race and culture 
are by no means coincident, and that it is quite possible for an * Aryan ’ by 
race to speak a ' Dravidian ' language, and that his culture may be a blend 
of both elements. 

The term ‘ Aryan ’ is particularly dangerous from a scientific point of 
view, because, whether applied to race, language or culture, it sometimes 
connotes Indo-European and sometimes Indo-Gangetic. The scope of the 
term was originally linguistic, and-it is an undoubted fact that some three 
and a half or four or more millenniums ago races speaking languages closely 
akin to Sanskrit, Zend, and the languages now dominant in Europe, pene- 


» Tylor, Priwitfw Culture, vol. i, p. 1. 
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fcrated the north-western barriers into the Indo-Gangetic plain. It is equally 
certain that at the time of these so-called * Aryan Invasions ’ the Indo- 
Gangetic plain was not empty, but was populated by peoples who exercised 
a profound influence on the, invaders. I shall, therefore, limit the term 
* Aryan ', when used alone, to the composite race and culture resulting from 
the contact of the Indo-European invaders with the peoples they found 
indigenous to the Indo-Gangetic plain, and to the Indian branches of the 
Indo-European family of languages. Whenever the urns loquendi compels 
me to use the word in the wider sense as equivalent to Indo-European, I 
shall prefix it by the epithet ‘ so-called ’. The composite character of Dravi- 
dian culture is not yet generally recognised. I hope to make this clearer 
to you before I close this paper. 

Classification of subject-matter 

Ethnology may be studied from two points of view, viz.— 

A. in its 1 Extensive ’ or ‘ Dynamic ’ Aspect; 

B. in its * Intensive ’ or ‘ Static ’ Aspect. 

The ‘ Extensive Study ' of Ethnology deals with the general principles by 
which human culture is moulded. It is impossible to understand an isolated 
phenomenon of culture, except by comparing it with other phenomena. To 
understand the cultures of India we must look outside India. 

* He knows not India who only India knows. ’ 

I call this aspect' Dynamio ’, becauso it deals with the forces by which 
human society is controlled. 

By ' Intensive’ study I mean the detailed investigation of the particular 
phenomena presented by social units included in the purview of our research; 
in other words, the analysis of ‘ caste customs I call this aspect ' Static ’ 
because it deals with facts observed rather than with causes. 

It is obvious that an ' Extensive ’ viow is a necessary preliminary to 
1 Intensive ’ study. 

In each division I would group my subject-matter under seven heads as 
follows:— 



A. Extensive 


B. Intensive 

L 

Geography. 

I. 

Caste. 

33. 

History. 

II. 

Polity. 

III. 

Race. 

III. 

Taboo. 

IV. 

Language. 

IV. 

Birth and Childhood. 

V. 

Religion and Magic. 

V. 

Marriage. 

VI. 

Folk-Lore. 

VI. 

Death. 

VII. 

Economics. 

VII. 

Social and Domestic Life. 


i Seo Imperial Gaaetteor, vol. i., p. 352. 
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These are the fourteen * side-lights ’ which may (or may not) illuminate 
the ‘Dravidian Problem’. Under these fourteen heads a mass of hetero¬ 
genous facts has already been collected, though, as I have already stated, the 
work of collecting data has hardly yet begun. But there is no necessity to 
postpone critical analysis till the work of collection is completed. These 
two processes should go on side by side, and the closer they are in touch with 
each other, the better. 

It is the duty of the Ethnologist, in analysing the evidence, to discrimi¬ 
nate first the ' Aryan ’ and * Dravidian ’ elements in our data. The Indo- 
European and Indo-Gangetic constituents of Aryan culture admit of similar 
analysis. The ‘ Dravidian ’ residuum must further be sifted and stratified, 
and all the facts require careful comparison with the cultural phenomena of 
other races outside our Indian borders. Only by such analysis and comparison 
will it be possible to determine the essential from tho accidental, the local 
from the universal, the relevant from the negligible, the differential from the 
indeterminate. Distribution in time and space cannot be disregarded, and 
our survey must be at once topographical and stratigraphical. Lastly, tho 
possibility of ‘independent origins’ must be kept in view, and it is never safe 
to assume a ‘ phylogenetic relationship ’ 1 between one faot and another in 
tho absence of strong corroborative evidence. 

One more caution is necessary in tho search for ‘ Origins.’ The tangle 
into which experts have tied themselves in trying to locato the ancestral home 
of the original ‘ Aryans 5 should warn us against presuming that' Dravidian 
culture ’ is necessarily imported. Modern discoveries seem to indicate that 
Egyptian civilization arose in Egypt, and Babylonian culture in Babylonia, 
while it has been proved up to the hilt that Hellenic culture is the lineal 
descendant of the Minoan civilization of the Aegean Sea. As a matter of faot 
the Indo-European invaders were on a pretty low grade of civilization when 
first they sot foot on Indian soil, and there is little need to look abroad for 
the origin of the civilization of the Indo-Gangetic Plain. It would be per¬ 
fectly proper to say that the civilization of the ‘ Aryans in the sense that 
I use it, is of Indian origin, and it should be quite as reasonable to look for 
the origins of Dravidian Culture in Peninsular India. 

It is obvious that the adequate treatment of any one of these fourteen 
‘ side-lights ’ would require at least one volume, if not more, and the compre- 

x I rojoot the dogma that' independent origins ’ aro impossible, for it is against probability and 
evidence. Two or more similar cultural phenomena, derived one Icom the othor, or from a common 
souroe, are said to bo ' homologous' or ' phylogeaetically related ’, as they have aoommon pedigroo. 
Two or more similar oultural phenomona of independent origin aro described as ' analogous \ and 
thoir approximation in character is described as ‘ convergence.’ It is best to presume that similar 
phenomona are 1 analogous 1 unless and until ovidonoo is forthcoming to indicate that thoy are 
• homologous.' 
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hensive handling of the whole subject would be more than the life’s work of 
a single human brain. I must content myself this evening with a very brief 
and superficial survey, hinting occasionally at lines of investigation which 
miy possibly prove fruitful. 


I. GEOGRAPHY 

History, Culture and the Movements of Mankind, whether in war or 
peace, are alike governed by geographical conditions. A vivid illustration 
of this is given in the jungly belt that fringes the Mysore Plateau on the 
south, south-east and west, a tract which marks the natural border-line 
botween the Tamil-Malayalam and Telugu-Kanareso sections of the 
Dravidians, and which from tho earliest times has been the nursery of 
Border Chieftaincies, and which is still marked by a chain (which, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was continuous) of ancient Palaiyams, 
founded and thriving in the days when Imperial Power was weak. This 
belt of jungle has preserved for us most interesting relics of early culture 
in the jungle tribes which survive in the higher altitudos, and mysterious 
relics of a higher civilization in such people as the Todas, Badagas and Kotas 
of tho Nilgiris. 

Tho crucial factor in Indian Ethnology, is of course, the barrier of the 
Vindhyan Mountains, and the Eastern and Western Ghats. 

Did Aryan influences percolate to South India by the east or by tho west 
flank of tho Vindhyas, or through their heart; and if by more than one 
of these alternatives, were the movements simultaneous? The importance 
of this issue is too obvious for comment. Vory different types of culture 
would come from Bengal, from Bombay or from tho United Provinces. 

This question of ancient routes dosorves close study. Does the popula¬ 
tion move between the Dcccan Plateau and the Indo-Gangotic Valloy and 
the East and West Coasts along the same lines to-day as they did 3,000 or 
4,000 years ago ? Did those lines coincide with tho routes chosen by the 
armies of Malik Kafur or Sivaji ? Probably not; for wo know that a Roman 
Trade Route ran from Madura via Dindigul and the Kaveri to the beryl 
mines in Coimbatore District, and thence to Bangalore, and we know too 
that some of the main arteries of communication between Mysore and the 
plains, which were in full use in the eighteenth century, have since passed 
into official oblivion. The jungle grows quickly in India. 

Commerce 

But the internal Geography of India is of small moment compared with 
that of her transmarine and transmontane commerce. Certain areas of the 
world are blessed with certain products that are wanted elsewhere. Of these 
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the pepper of Malabar is a sample, and in a sense the History of Europe is 
the History of the Malabar Pepper Trade. The;Trade and the Trade Routes 
have continued for millenniums, all that changes is the Traders. 

Roughly speakiDg there are but four areas or foci of civilisation in 
history 

(1) The Mediterranean area, of which the civilization of West and 
North Europe is an offshoot. 

(2) The Tigris-Euphrates Valley,-with offshoots in Persia, Arabia, 
and Central Asia. 

(3) China. 

(4) India. 

The World’s History has turned on the relations existing between those 
four areas. Nor are India and China as isolated as is popularly supposed. 
It was little after 1500 B.o. that Queen Hatshepsut of Egypt sent her 
famous diplomatic and commercial expedition to the land of Punt (either 
Somali-land or Southorn Arabia). Intercourse between India and Babylonia 
was established at least by 700 b.o. In the third century b.o. India sent 
envoys to the Greek Monarchs of Egypt, Syria, .Macedon, Cyprus and 
Cyrene. Kanarose passages have been found in a Greek Farce written in an 
Egyptian papyrus. 1 In the first century a.d. South India was in intimate 
touch with Rome, as the hoards of Roman Coins testify, and the extent 
of that trade is described with startling vividness by the author of the Peri- 
plus (C.a.d. 80). Broach, Cranganore and other ports on the west coast, as 
well as Korkai in Tinnovelly, Trichinopoly, the Northern Circars, and the 
lower Ganges were known emporia. Pepper, pearls, ivory and precious 
stones, silks and muslins, spices and spikenard were exchanged for tho 
wines, coral, gold, silver, copper, tin, antimony and realgar that tho Romans 
brought. It is significant that the bulk of this trade was with South India 
and not with Hindustan. Nor did this oversea commerce collapse with tho 
fall of Rome. In the sixth century Khosru II of Porsia sent envoys to 
Pulikesin II, the then Emperor of the Deccan. In the eight century it was 
by sea that the Arabs first sought the spoils of India, and the narratives of 
AJboruni (eleventh century), Marco Polo (thirteenth century), and Vasco 
de Gama (fifteenth century), prove the wonderful continuity of this Commer¬ 
cial History of the Arabian Sea. 

As for the north, India has always been in close touch with the great 
silk route between China and Europe, to say nothing of the well-worn paths 
trodden by the armies of Darius, Alexander and the Seleukids. In the 
wonderful frescoes which Sir A. Stein unearthed in the sand-buried ruins of 
Miran, near the swamps of the Tarim, the art of India, Greece, Rome and 


» 1904, p. 399. 
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China are blended in a curious medley: and the influence of India on Chinese 
art has been immense. Nor must it be forgotten that the civilization of Java 
and Sumatra is saturated with Indian influences. 

The pageant of India’s Commerce shows that within historic times 
Peninsular India has been in direct contact with East Africa, Somali-land, 
Abyssinia, Egypt, Arabia, Babylonia, Indonesia and China, to say nothing of 
the Makran Coast and the indirect influence of the [land routes. The pano¬ 
rama of possible cultural influences is wide. 

Climate and Geology 

I placo the History of India’s Commerce under the head of Geography, 
because it is dependent on various climatic and geographical phenomena 
which it is the province of Geography to discuss. 

The monsoons, for instance, dominate not only the settlements and 
wanderings of peoples in India itself, but also the influences that have been 
brought to bear on India from outside. The periodicity of the monsoons was 
known to the Greeks, and when Vasco do Gama reached Malindi,on the East 
African Coast, in 1498, he found a pilot ready to guide him to Calicut. 

Desiccation has played an important part in Indian Ethnology, though 
experts are not in concord as to the degree to which natural conditions have 
altered. It is known, however, that Turkestan, the North-West Frontier, the 
borderland of Afghanistan and Persia, the Makran Coast, to say nothing of 
Somali-land and the African seaboard north of Mombasa, were far more 
habitable two or three millenniums ago than they are now, and that desicca¬ 
tion in these regions is progressive, while, on tho other hand, the jungle- 
chocked country between Assam, Burma and China was formerly tho seat of 
comparatively cultured empires. 

Another factor, akin to desiccation, is the alteration of coast line with 
the silt carried by rivers, wind and sea-currents, a process which ruined the 
ports of Korkai and Kayal in Tinnevelly, flourishing respectively in the days 
of Nero and Marco Polo, and which is still at work in Madras harbour and 
in the Palar River. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that coast 
erosion has destroyed many vestiges of antiquity on the Malabar Coast and 
at the Seven Pagodas. 

Lastly, alterations in the relative level of land and sea, which are known 
factors in the human history of Europe, may quite possibly have transformed 
the whole sea-board of Southern Asia. If the Dogger Bank were once dry 
land, and the Thames a tributary of the Rhine, it is not impossible that 
South India was linked by a continent to Africa and Indonesia, though the 
evidence does not amount to proof, and the hypothesis of a continent in the 
Arabian Sea must not be cited too glibly as a solution of the problem of 
Indo-African affinities. 
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Flora and Fauna 

Nor can the evidence of Flora and Fanna be neglected. It must not be 
forgotten that the movements of early man would moat naturally follow the 
same directions as the migrations of wild animals and plants. The diffusion 
of domesticated animals and cultivated plants affords still more pregnant 
evidence of cultural affinities, though, of course, in some cases the chain of 
transmission is so long that the evidential value is reduced to a minimum. 
Tobacco, for instance, or chillies, or the sweet potato, ground-nut, cashew- 
nut, the guava, the papaw, or 1 Sita’s fruit * (the custard-apple), have all 
been introduced from the American continents, but they are evidence of 
Portuguese influence, and are hardly likely to establish affinities with the 
American aborigines. Prickly-pear itself is an American product, the culti¬ 
vation of which in India os a ‘ special product ’ was deliberately encouraged 
by the East India Company towards the end of eighteenth century, in the 
hope of a lucrative industry in cochineal. Maize, another American product, 
has revolutionized the food economy of Africa, as the potato has that of 
Ireland, but neither have affected India much. The betel-vine, on the other 
hand, is traced to Java, and its distribution is evidence of affinities that are 
fairly close. Wheat and barley arc primarily Indo-European cereals, but 
rice, so vital a factor in Indian economy, is unknown to the Big-Veda, 
though it was known to the Greeks in the fifth century b.c. Humped cattle 
are domesticatod throughout Southern Asia and Tropical Africa, but tho Bos 
indicus is quite distinct from the cattle of Europe, and its origin is unknown: 
no similar animal exists or is known to have existed in a wild state. The 
native home of tho buffalo is India, though it has been domesticated from 
time immemorial in Egypt. It was, of course, unknown to ‘ Aryan ’ (i.e. 
Indo-European) culture. The horso on the contrary was an animal of high 
importance among the so-called 'Aryans ’, but, though acclimatised in North 
India and the North Deccan, it has always been a delicate exotic in the 
south, and the prosperity of Portuguese Goa was founded on the import of 
horses from Persia and Arabia to supply the armies of Vijayanagar and the 
Dakkani Sultanates. It is significant that the tiger, so typical of India, is 
never mentioned in the Big-Veda, and the elephant only twice. 

II. HISTORY 

History I use in its original and wide sense of ' Investigation; ’ investi¬ 
gation, that is, of the sequence of human events. Nor can we afford to 
restrict it to periods the chronology of which is known, for by doing so we 
should exclude from our purview the bulk of Sanskrit and Tamil Literature, 
and a wealth of facts which Archaeology has revealed. 

The established sequence of prehistoric human history is 
(1) Palaeolithic or Early Stone Age; 
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(2) Neolithic or Late Stone Age; 

(3) Bronze Age, preceded by a transitional culture in which pure 

copper was used; 

(4) Early Iron Age. 

The Paleolithic period is divided in Europe into an earlier and a later 
phase. The remarkable feature of the sequence in South India is that the 
later Paleolithic and the Bronze Age periods are blank. 

On the other hand, the art of the early Paleolithic periods, named after 
Chelles and St. Acheul in France, extends as an almost continuous belt from 
Spain, along the North African coastline, up tho Nile valley, and into 
Somali-land. A similar culture is found in the Zambesi valley, and in 
Chingleput District and tho districts adjoining. The culture undoubtedly 
began with the working of flints, but in Somali-land and India flint cannot 
bo had, and the material chosen is quartzito. 

There is every reason to suppose that this early Palfoolithio culture is 
continuous, though the step from Somali-land to the Madras Presidency is a 
long one. Perhaps the little known tracts of South Arabia and the Makran 
coast will supply intermediate links. 

The origin of Neolithio culture is wrapped in obscurity. In South India 
the material chosen is entirely different from that of the Pataolithic Age, 
viz. diorite and other basic igneous rocks akin to basalt. Quartzite is left 
severely alone, except for grind-stones and mullers. The types of imple¬ 
ments, and methods of manufacture, are very different from those of tho 
quartzito period. 

There is no indication of any continuity of culture between the early 
Palaaolithic and the Neolithio, and it is quite possible that the Paleolithic 
races of South Africa and South Inditv died out before the advent of Neolithic 
man in those aroas. On the othor hand, the Neolithic culture of South India 
bears a striking resemblance to that of Europe. It is unfortunate that no 
evidence of value exists as to the anatomical characters of Palaeolithic or 
Neolithic man in India, and it is impossible to say whether any racial ele¬ 
ment of either period underlies South Indian Ethnology. 

Tho transition from Neolithic Culture to the Bronze Age in Europe is 
continuous, but the origin of the use of iron for the manufacture of weapons 
and domestic utensils is one of the greatest puzzles of Archfeology. Apart 
from the possibility of independent origin, the evidence seems to point to tho 
Negro Baces of Central Africa as the original inventors of the blacksmith’s 
art. In India the transition from Neolithic Culture to that of iron appears 
to be continuous. The evidence of Archteology does not support tho theory 
that the so-called ‘ Aryans ’ (i.e., Indo-Europeans), at the time they spread 
over Europe and India, were workers in iron. On the contrary, they are 
usually identified with the Bronze Culture. Copper implements have been 
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found in the Gangetic Valley, in Central India, and their types are so closely 
analogous to pre-bronze-age copper Celts of Ireland, that their Indo-European 
pedigree is probable. But in South India the manufacture of iron and steel, 
which is the special art of Pariahs, is undoubtedly of extreme antiquity, and 
presumably of pre-Aryan origin. Was this art derived from Africa, or was it 
an independent invention of the Dravidians or pre-Dravidians ? The riddle 
can only be solved by a much more detailed examination of the Archaeological 
evidence than it has yet received. 

Another apparent link with the Mediterranean area is the existence of 
prehistoric dolmen-graves all over Peninsular India (especially the 4 holed- 
dolmen’). The Megalithic Art of Europe, North Africa and Syria traces its 
beginnings to the late Neolithic period, and was probably the parent of the 
tomb Architecture of Egypt. Whether there is any evidence to corroborate 
the apparent relationship of Indian and Mediterranean dolmens I cannot 
say. The key to tho prehistoric chronology of the Mediterranean area lies 
in the fluctuations of the potter’s art, but the correlations of tho pre-historic 
pottery of South India are not yet established. Even the wonderful finds 
at Adittanallur (in Tinnevelly District), associated as they are with prognathic 
skulls, remain undated. 

Passing to dated History, our evidence at first is tantalizingly incomplete. 
Wo know for certain that in the third century b.o., tho Chola, Chera and 
Pandya Kingdoms wore in diplomatic relationship with Asoka, but it is still 
an open question whether tho Bellary boundary of Mysore State, near which 
were engraved three Asoka inscriptions, belonged then to Asoka’s domi¬ 
nions, or to any of the South Indian Kingdoms, or was No-man’e land. 

Again, in the first century a.d. we know, from hoards of contemporary 
Roman coins as well as from Literature, that South India was in dose 
commercial contact with the Mediterranean. But in spite of the wealth of 
Tamil Literature which almost certainly dates back to that period, no spe¬ 
cific synchronisms have been yet obtained. 

When next the curtain rises, the Pallavas are fully established, and are 
before long fighting for their existence with the Chalukyas. Who the 
Pallavas were no one can say. The suggestion that they were Parthians 
(Pahlavas) and that the Chalukyas were 4 Seleukids, ’ and that the two races 
were perpetuating the ancient feud between tho Seleukid Empire and the 
Arsakids, seems too plausible to be true. 

Th« Pallava-Chalukya Wars of the seventh century were the prototype 
of the perpetual struggles between the Deccan Plateau and the Coromandel 
Coast, which lasted, with interludes of Muhammadan and Maratha cata¬ 
clysm, till the fall of Seringapatam in 1799. 

• I need not here recount the'details of this kaleidoscopic history of tho 
‘ Unchanging East \ the ebb and swirl of nations which carried the Kanarese 
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to Tinnevelly, the Telugus to Ceylon, and the T an iil Cholas to the borders of 
Bengal, but a passing reference is necessary, before I leave the subject, to 
a few subsidiary aspects of history. 

Literature 

Literature is the hand-maid of history, a rather unruly hand-maid, who 
is always trying to ‘ boss ’ her mistress. In spite of the inveterate habit, 
characteristic of the literary mind, of sacrificing fact to fiction, the value of 
literary evidence cannot be ignored. In spite of the dearth of historical 
synchronisms, wonderful work has been done by Sanskrit scholars in stratify¬ 
ing Sanskrit literature on the basis of internal evidence, and Mr. Pargiter 
has almost achieved the impossible in establishing a provisional chronology 
for the Dynasties, of the Puranas. The late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai has 
done excellent pioneer work for Tamil Literature, and his work has been 
ably supplemented by Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar and others. But 
much remains to bo done before the evidential bearing of Dravidian Liter¬ 
ature on the ' Dravidian Problem ’ is fully recognized. 

Fine Arts 

The 1 Pine Arts ’ of South India have unfortunately been made the sub¬ 
ject of polemics by Mr. Havoll and other writers. They havo an important 
bearing on history, especially the art of architecture. The resemblance 
between the Dravidian Oopuram and the pylons of Egyptian temples has led 
to tho conjecture that the one is derived from the other. Unfortunately 
they are separated by an awkward chronological gap too large for a scienti¬ 
fic mind to leap over. Similarly the Dravidian Vm&tum has been traced to 
the Babylonian ‘Ziggurat’, and attempts have been made to link the 
architectural monuments of Mexico and Yucatan with India, via the Pacific 
Islands and Indonesia. The careful researches, however, of a recent French 
scholar (Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archeolcgie du Sud de l'Inde) go to show that no 
foreign element has ever been introduced into Dravidian Architecture, there 
is no break in continuity and no intrusion of style. 

Art of War 

Lastly the A_rt of War requires to be studied hand in hand with history. 
The War Chariot is as familiar to Yedic armies as it was to the Britons of 
Julius Ciesar’s age. It survived in the east long after it became obsolete in 
the Mediterranean area. The 1 composite-bow ’ (a far more efficient weapon 
than the long-bow or cross-bow of Europe) links up India with the rest of 
Asia. The ‘pellet-bow,’ now a toy for frightening monkeys from our 
avenues and topes, has an equally significant geographical distribution. The 
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boomerang of the Kallar country is cited, suggestively but inconclusively, as 
a witness of racial affinities between South India and Australia. The com¬ 
parative study of other Indian weapons of offence and defence is yet in its 
infancy, though the evidence of sculpture and primitive survivals is abundant. 

III. RACE 

The only workable classification of the human race that I am aware of is 
that of Flower, viz.— 

I. Negroid or Ethiopian with frizzly hair, 

II. Mongolian or Xanthous with coarse straight hair; 

III. Caucasian ; with hair that is either straight or wavy. 

Of the latter there are two sub-types. 

A. Xanthochroi or fair skinned. 

B. Melanochroi or dark skinned. 

The Dravidian, as we know him, would como under the last category. 

Leaving out of account the Andamanese and ' Turko-Iranian ’ types, 
Risloy discovers four elements in Indian races, viz. (1) Aryan, (2) Mongolian, 
(8) 8cythian and (4) Dravidian. The Aryan and Mongolian types exist pure, 
and are also mingled with the Dravidian. The Scythian exists only in 
combination with the Dravidian. Peninsular India is divided between tho 
Dravidians and the Scytho-Dravidians. The former extend from the foot¬ 
hills immediately south of the Ganges and Jumna to Cape Comorin, the 
latter from the lower reaches of the Indus to a point a little south of Maho. 
Tho dividing line runs north and south from Indore to Mysore. 

The data on which Risley bases his schemo are— 

(1) The Cephalic Index, i.e. the percentage which the maximum 

breadth of the skull bears to the maximum length. 

(2) The Nasal Index, i.e. tho percentage of the length of the noso to 

its width. 

(3) Stature. 

The Scytho-Dravidian has a ‘ broad ' head, medium stature and ‘ mode¬ 
rately fine ’ nose. The Dravidian has a' long ’ head, short stature and ‘ very 
broad * nose. The Dravidian element in the Scytho-Dravidian is not 
apparent. 

There is an unfortunate haziness as to what exactly are the characteris¬ 
tics of the Dravidian type. The existence of a race of Negritos in the Anda¬ 
mans has caused some scientists to jump to the conclusion that Dravidians 
ought to have a substratum of negroid blood in their veins. Haeckel on the 
other hand, has described the typical Dravidian nose as ‘ long and narrow’. 
Taylor (Origin of Aryans) describes the Dravidians as brachycephalic. Risley, 
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on Dr. Thurston’s data, cites the Paniyan (Malabar) and the Santa! of 
Chota Nagpur as typical Dravidians, and figures a Sholaga (Nilgiris) and 
Kadir (Anaimalais), a couple of Mundas and a couple of Oraons. 

I have not had the good fortune to see a Santal or Oraon, but I doubt 
very much whether their type of face as depicted by Risley can be fairly 
identified with the Sholaga or Kadir type. Risley contends that the physical 
type of the Munda speaking peoples and the Tamils is identical. I note 
that this statement is disputed. 1 

The point is important; it not only casts suspicion on the trust¬ 
worthiness of Risley’s criteria, it raises a doubt whether the so-called * Aryo- 
Dravidians’ of the United Provinces, and the ‘ Mongolo-Dravidians ’ of 
Bengal have any Dravidian element in them at all; in other words, whether 
the Dravidians ever existed in the Indo-Gangetic plain and the hills that 
bound it on the south. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that Risley’s * typical Dravidian ’ 
of South India is in no way typical of the great mass of the population of 
South India, but is confined to a few jungle tribes living in peculiar isolation. 
A • typo’ should be normal and not extreme, but Risley makes no allowance 
for the loavening of the masses of the population of this Presidency with any 
non-' Dravidian ’ element. 

Wo can, therefore, only accept the anthropometric data as they stand 
with reservations. There are other reasons, too, for suspending judgment. 

For instance, as Sergi has pointod out, the cephalic index conveys no 
idea of the shape of the head apart from its simplo length and breadth, and 
heads of very different shape may have tho same index. 

' Moreover, the index itself does not differentiate between a large head 
and a small head, as absolute measurements of length and breadth are usually 
left out of account. Thus the Andamanese and Bavarians are both brachy- 
cephalic, but it would hardly do to place them in tho same class. 

Again, we do not yet know to what extent anthropometric criteria are 
influenced by environment, which quite conceivably may override heredity. 
The colour of the skin is certainly susceptible to environment, and stature is 
apt to be stunted by mal-nutrition and a hard life. I believe the English 
gentleman of to-day is a taller and larger animal than his crusading ancestors, 
and I have heard of nomad tribes who have added a good many centimetres 
to their stature by taking to an agricultural life. It is an open question 
whether the breadth of the nostrils is not a matter of climatic conditions, 
and on the American continents variations in nasal indices show a remarkable 
correlation with the degrees of latitude north and south of the Equator in 
which they occur. 


1 Gait, C.R., p. 388. 


Far be it from me to rule out anthropometric evidence as worthless, 
though it should never be accepted as final unless it can be corroborated by 
other evidence, and it is significant that experts are still divided as to whether 
the Aryans, i.e., Indo-Europeans, were long-headed or short-headed. My 
contention is that what evidence we have is insufficient, and more must be 
got. I see no particular reason why measurements should not be taken of 
all who enter Government service, of all convicts, and of all who are treated 
in our hospitals. It would cost practically nothing. Dr. Thurston’s data (in 
vol. i, pages Ixi to lxxiii of his Castes and Tribes) ‘are defective, because 
he has not carefully recorded the localities and tho endogamous groups to 
which his subjects belonged. Both these points are of supreme importance. 
Then again, the number of subjects measured, especially in some of the larger 
communities, is nothing like enough. I would suggest, too, that a few more 
criteria be added, e.g. the facial angle, tho length of upper arm and forearm, 
etc. 

• There is work to be done. Dr. ITaddon suggests that tho broad-headed 
element described as ' Scytho-Dravidian ’ is really Alpine. Sir G. Grierson 
suggests that tho Brahuis of Baluchistan aro the original Dravidian type, and 
not tho inhabitants of South India at all. Mr. H. R. Hall suggests that the 
Sumerians of Babylonia, who perfected thoir civilization before the arrival of 
the Semites, wereDravidians. M. Louis Lapicque would trace tho features of 
the jungle tribes of the Nilgiris and Anaimalais to a pre-Dravidian Negro ele¬ 
ment. Mr. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar traces four racial strata in South India, (1) 
Negritos, (2) a mixed smooth-haired race whom we call NlLgas, akin to the 
Veddas of Ceylon and the Australians, (3) the Dravidians, whom ho thinks 
came from Asia Minor, and (4) the Aryans. It would be premature to 
express an opinion on any of these hypotheses. The evidence is too scanty. 
In any case it is certain that the population of the plains of South India is 
composite, and that the preponderating element is not that described by 
Risley as the * Dravidian type ’. The puzzle awaits solution. 

IV. LANGUAGE 

Thb subject of language need not detain us long. The classic work of 
Bishop Caldwell I must take as read, with the remark that his fascinating 
suggestions of affinities, Semitic, Scythian (i.e. Ural-Altaic), Indo-European, 
Australian, African, establish no genetic relationships, for ‘ no connexion has 
yet been proved between the Dravidian languages and those of any other 
family.’ 1 

The Dravidian languages are certainly not derived from Sanskrit, and 
the process of Sanskritisation can be traced as a progressive saturation of the 

i Gait, O.U., p. 825. 



classical dialects of early Dravidian Literature; the older the Literature the 
freer it is from Sanskrit forms. The record of Greek traders shows that the 
Dravidian languages have ‘ remained almost unaltered for the last two 
thousand years.’ 1 But the evidence carries us back much farther than 
this, for peacocks were known to Solomon by a Tamil name. Caldwell 
maintains that South India was affected by Brahmanic influence before the 
Christian Era (page 115). He defines (page 83) three periods of Kanskritisa- 
tion; the middle of these periods coincides with the predominance of Jain 
influences (though at a far earlier period than that which he assigns), and the 
earliest points to a preliterary oral intercourse, to which he ascribes certain 
remarkable corruptions of Sanskrit words (notably the names of months), 
which appear to defy all the rules of Tamil Euphony. 

On the other hand, the ‘ Aryan ’ languages of India contain elements, 
(especially phonetic elements) which are absent in the non-Indian Indo- 
European languages, and it was presumed at one time that these elements 
were derived from the ‘ Dravidian' aborigines of Northern India; but Cald¬ 
well refused to admit that the non-Aryan elements in the northern verna¬ 
culars are distinctively Dravidian, and his judgment has been remarkably 
confirmed by more recent investigations into the affinities of the Munda 
languages. 

These Munda languages are spoken by Santftls, Kols and other races of 
Chota-Nagpur and the Vindhyan Barrier, and also by the Savaras and 
Gadabas of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Hills. These Munda languages 
used to be called 1 Kolarian and wore thought to bo a branch of the Dravi¬ 
dian family ; but it iB now agreed that the Munda languages are affiliated to the 
M<3n-Khmor languages of Burma and Assam, of Annam and Cambodia, form¬ 
ing the Austro-Asiatic sub-family of a great group of languages (tho Austric) 
which extends from Easter Island, off the coast of South America, to 
Madagascar, and from New Zealand to the Punjab. Meanwhile, the Dravi¬ 
dian languages remain in ‘ splendid isolation, * and no convincing explanation 
has been offered of the curious fact that the Brahuis of Baluchistan, who 
belong to a racial stock entirely different from any of the races of the Dravi¬ 
dian country, speak a language which unquestionably belongs to the Dravidian 
family. 

Alphabets 

The evidence of language cannot be dissociated from the evidence of 
alphabets, for the art of writing has unquestionably exercised a tremendous 
influence on the vitality and permanence of language. In countries such as 
North America and Africa, where writing is virtually unknown, the diversity 

v i Caldwell, p. 103. 





Fig. a. Gungamma Shrino, near Kuppam, Kangundi 
Paliiynm. 

(Conical stones with silver eyes attached.) 



Fig. 3. Figuro o( Vignesvara, with neolithic implements, 
worshipped by l’achai-kutti Malaiyalis, Tagara- 
kuppaui, Javadi Hills, Tiruppattur 
Taluk, N. Arcot District. 
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of language presents an aatonishing contrast to the relatively few families in 
Europe and Asia. 

The art of writing began with pictures, sUch as the prehistoric rock- 
braisings of Peacock Hill near Bellary, 1 which may yet be proved to have some 
connexion with the wonderful prehistoric pictographs of the Mediterranean 
basin. Picture writing developed in two ways :— 

a. Syllabaries, where each symbol represents a syllable, as in Egyptian, 

Assyrian and Chinese; 

b. Alphabets; where each symbol represents a single sound. 

The alphabet appears to have been invented by the Phoenicians, though 
Sir Arthur Evans would trace it back to the painted pebbles of the early 
Neolithic Mediterranean. The Indo-European invaders Qf India were illiter¬ 
ate. Indian alphabets are traceable to two prototypes :—(1) KharoshthI and 
(2) BrfihmT. 

KharoshthI was confined to the North-West of India and Chinese Turke¬ 
stan. It was derived from Aramaic, the official script of the Acheinenid 
Persians, who invaded India in the sixth century b.o. It always remained a 
local language, and disappeared from India by the third century a.d. Br&hml, 
on the other hand, was the parent not only of Devanfigari, from which San¬ 
skrit and the modern scripts of North India are derived, but also of the South 
Indian scripts from which Malayalam, Grantha, Kanarese, Telugu, Javanese 
are derived. It is still disputed whether Br&hrni is to be traced to a Northern 
Semitic script, as represented by the Moabite Stone ( 0 . 900—850 b.c.), or to 
an Sabean (Sheba) script of Southern Arabia, which in turn was derived from 
early Phoenician. Surely the visit of the Queen of Sheba to the Court of 
Solomon presupposes commercial and diplomatic correspondence. 

But none of these theories explains how the Tamils came to develop an 
alphabet of their own, independently of all Aryan influence. The modern 
Tamil alphabet is a blend of two alphabets, viz., (1) the Grantha already referr¬ 
ed to as descended from Brahml, and (2) an older alphabet called Va$teluttu 
the origin of which still remains an unsolved mystery. In the eighth century, 
a.d., these two alphabets existed side by side. The Tamil alphabet is a 
Brabmanic adaptation of the Grantha letters corresponding to the old Vatfce- 
luttu from which the last four signs (y>, &r, p and <&) have.been retained, the 
Grantha having no equivalents. The Sanskrit alphabetic system is perhaps 
the most complete and scientific yet invented, a pleasing contrast to the de¬ 
fective and redundant Roman alphabet to the use of which most of Europe 
has been condemned. The Telugu and Kanarese alphabets have been model¬ 
led on the Sanskrit system, and compared with them Tamil is markedly 
defective; not only is it a very imperfect representation of the sounds to be 
met in Tamil, but it has not been adapted from any Sanskrit prototype. Va$- 
teluttu must have been formed and settled before the influence of Sanskrit 

1 Plate I, Fig, 1. 
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Grammarians began to be felt in South India, and it seems certain that 
Br&hml and Vatfceluttu are * independent adaptations of some foreign charac¬ 
ter the former to a Sanskritic and the latter to a Dravidian language. Some 
would hold Vatteluttu to be autochthonous, others would trace it to Asia 
Minor. A Semitic origin for Vatteluttu seems probable ; but at present it 
would be unsafe to say more than this. 

V. RELIGION AND MAGIC 

There is hardly a phase or feature of human religion of which India can¬ 
not afford examples. To the student of this vast subject India is an unrival¬ 
led storehouse of treasures. I can but allude to a few of its aspects. 

Religion and magic are usually treated together, because they are some¬ 
times closely intertwined. Both terms are slippery, and I shall not attempt 
to define them. Anthropologists try to got over the difficulty by using 
the clumsy term 4 magico-religious’. Ordinarily speaking 4 Religion ’ connotes 
4 orthodox ’, 4 communal ’, or 4 social ’ ritual and belief; whilo 4 Magic ’ is 
4 anti-social 4 individualistic ' and 4 heterodox.’ 

I would suggest that the subject might be treated in its extensive and 
intensive aspects. The extensive view will deal with the general principles 
of (A) Belief and (B) Practice, reserving the detailed survey of Cults, Festivals 
and Holy Places for intensive treatment. 

I. Extensive Aspect 
A. Belief 

The much abused word 4 Animism ’ is defined by Sir E. B. Tylor as 4 the 
belief in spiritual beings' 4 , a term which includes 4 soul ’, 4 ghost ’ and 4 spirit’. 

By 4 soul ’ I mean the 4 separable personality of a living man or other 
being ’. 

The term 4 ghost ’ I limit to the same thing after death. 

A 4 spirit ’ is a soul-like being that has never been associated with a 
human or spiritual body. 

All three are 4 essentially of the same type, representing a personality 
independent of a body, though usually possessing an apparitional form of its 
own ’, such as a dream-image or a shadow. 1 

4 Animism ’ as thus defined must not be confused with the attribution of 
life and personality to things as distinct from a separate or apparitional soul, 
a belief for which the word 4 Animatism ’ has been invented. 

Now Animism as above defined is at the bottom of a multitude of 
religious beliefs; it explains belief in the malevolent dead, the sainted dead, 
ancestors and heroes, the godlings of disease, demons and demoniacal 
possession ; the worship of animals, trees and inanimate objects, of mount- 

» Handbook of Folk-Lore, p. 298. 
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ains, streams and springs, of natural phenomena, of the' productive princi¬ 
ple of vegetation ; witchcraft and sorcery and many prophylactics against 
the Evil Eye are only explicable on an animistic basis ; and doctrines, such as 
those of life after death, or the transmigration of souls, follow from it 
naturally. 

But animism does not explain the ‘ pre-animistic ’ stage of belief in an 
impersonal force or power, which exists concurrently with more specialised 
beliefs. Nor does it explain the belief in * High (rods or an ‘ All Father \ 
which exists even among some of the most backward races of mankind. 
The interaction of monotheistic, henotheistic, polytheistic and pantheistic 
tendencies on the animistic substratum belongs, however, to the intensive 
side of the enquiry. 

B. Practice 

Religious practice covers a great variety of subjects, such as ritual, 
sacrifice, spell and prayer, omens and divination, and, on tho magical side, 
witchcraft, sorcery and the Evil Eye. 

Two aspocts only shall I touch on, viz- (1) sacrifice and (2) idol worship. 

(11 There are two main types of sacrifice, (a) sacramental and (ft) propi¬ 
tiatory. In sacramental sacrifice tho idea seems to be that the supernatural 
energy of the deity is mysteriously embodied in the victim, (a sneeze or shiver 
is the usual sign), and the priest and worshippers absorb this energy in par¬ 
taking of tho flesh or blood of the victim. 

In propitiatory sacrifice the good will of tho deity is won by tho offering, 
which may be regarded as a gift, as a token of homage, or as an act of self- 
abnegation, on the part of the worshipper. 

In India the sacramental idea seems to predominate. Blood-sacrifice, 
however, became abhorront to Aryan thought in post-Vedic times, and Brah- 
manic worship, influenced no doubt by Buddhist and Jain insistence in the 
sanctity of animal life, has e8chewed the blood sacrifice (with a few rare and 
startling exceptions), and substituted bloodless offerings, though preserving 
(e.g. in tho Ydga-salai and Bali-pitam of Brahmanic temples), a number of 
ritualistic forms which are undoubtedly inherited from a period of less 
refinement. The Dravidians, on the other hand, have retained blood-sacri¬ 
fice, except in a few communities where Aryan influences predominate. The 
veto on blood-sacrifice is a simple and useful criterion of Aryan influence. 

(2) As regards the Worship of Idols, the Cults of South India present a 
striking and instructive dualism. There is every reason to believe that the 
worship of images in human shape became general only after Greek influences 
began to be felt. In this respect Buddhism had an extraordinary history, 
beginning as it did as a frank atheism, and developing, in the course of a 
millennium, into an exuberance of iconic forms unsurpassed even by modem 
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Hinduism. The material form of deity in South India was, undoubtedly, at 
first amconic; usually a conical stone of the type familiar to-day in every 
village shrine as the Hula-Vigraha. It is only on festival occasion that the 
anthropomorphic representation of the deity is used, the familar Utsava- 
Vigraha of ceremonial processions. It is interesting to note that orthodox 
Siva worship presents the same dualism ; the fixed Lingam of the ‘ Holy of 
Holies ’ is aniconic, and it is only for public processional purposes that the 
iconic representation is brought out. (Cf. Plate I, Figs. 2 and 3.) 

II. Intensive Aspect 
A. Survey of Culls 

An historical survey of the religions of India presents an almost complete 
compendium of the religions of mankind. There were Jews and Christians 
in India whop Britons were naked savages. The Zoroastrian element did not 
begin with the immigration of the Parsis, but, if Dr. Spooner’s conclusions 
be accepted, the civilization and pedigree of the Mauryan Asoka were Persian. 
India contains more Muhammadans than any other country in the world, and 
the evolution of Modern Pantheistic Hinduism from the Nature Worship 
of the Vedas, with its two transient but fruitful episodes of Buddhism and 
Jainism, is unique. 

The Pantheon of the Rig-Veda and that of Modern Hinduism are so 
utterly different that it would be impossible to believe that they have any 
connexion, were it not that the history of the transformation of the one into 
the other is known from Sanskrit Literature to be continuous. 

TheVedic Pantheon has, I believe, only three representatives among the 
High Gods of Greece and Rome, viz., Dyaus-pitar (Zeus-Dies-piter), Varuna 
(Uranus) and Ushas (Eos). It is astonishing therefore to learn that the gods 
of a people who appear in the fifteenth century b.c. in Upper Mesopotamia, 
viz., the Mitanni, whose state language was not Aryan, worshipped gods with 
‘ Aryan * names (Indra, Varuna, Mithra, etc.) 

The gods which the Aryans brought with them into India soon lost their 
vitality in the Indo-Gangetic Plain, and their place was taken by the gods of 
the people they conquered. The percentage of the religion of the Rig-Veda 
which survives in the Hinduism of to-day is infinitesimally small. Modern 
Hinduism, in short, might be described as a systematised blend of an 
immense variety of cults and creeds, most of them indigenous to India. Both 
Saivism and Vaishnavism are complex in origin, and, curiously enough, though 
both stand for Aryan as against Dravidian influence, each has ripened in 
Peninsular India. The unifying influence of Brahmanic Philosophy and 
Sanskrit Literature has given * Hinduism ’ a cohesion and solidarity which, in 
view of its diversity of origins, seems almost incomprehensible. 


\ 
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But the orthodox cults connected with Siva and Vishnu represent the 
religion of a relatively small proportion of the population of South India. 

4 Hinduism ’ is but a thin veneer on the religion of the masses, and beneath it 
lies a complex substratum of cults, the dominant element in which is some¬ 
thing utterly un-Aryan. I refer to the cults of the Mother Goddesses. 

I am aware that it is usual to explain these Mother Goddesses as aspects 
of Siva’s consort Kali, the truculent aspect of the comparatively gentle 
Parvati. But the theory does not fit the facts. The Mother Goddesses of 
South India (and every village has several cults) are quite independent of any 
consorts, and their bloody ritual is altogether incompatible with anything \ 
Brahmanic. Moreover, hook-swinging, which is most certainly a survival of 
human sacrificeof the Khond Meriah type is intimately connected with these 
cults, as also is the sacrifice of the buffalo. It is true that belief in Earth and 
Sky as two deities from whose union all creation sprang is familiar enough 
among many of our jungle tribes; but, though the Mother Goddesses of our 
villages have much in common with the Earth Goddess, and though their 
varied manifestations have been standardised into seven types (the ‘ Seven 
Mothers,’ analogous to the little understood cult of the 4 Seven Maidens ’), yet 
I cannot resist the inference that these consort-less * Mothers * have some 
direct relationship with Cybele, the ' Great Mother of the Gods ’ whose 
cult was in classical times centred in Asia Minor, but whose worship pro¬ 
bably extended throughout the Mediterranean Area. 1 

B. Festivals, etc. 

The festivals in India cannot be considered apart from the Calendar, 
and the history of Indian Astronomy is one of the most remarkable romances 
of human history. The Vedic Year was solar. 8 The twenty-eight divisions 
of the moon's orbit is ascribed to Chaldaea. 3 But it is generally admitted 
that the greatest advance of Indian Astronomy was stimulated by Greek 
influence. India improved upon the methods of her teachers, and it was 
from Indian sources that the Arabs derived their science, which in turn gave 
birth to the astronomy of modern Europe. Many of the technical terms 
of Arabian astronomy are derived from Greek through Sanskrit. 

The co-existence of the Lunar and Solar Year in South India is full of 
significance, especially as the Tamils, whose year is solar, determine the 
dates of all their festivals (except, I believe, Pongal) by the Lunar Calendar. 

There is reason for this, but, so far as I know, it has not yet been un¬ 
ravelled. 


» Sc« Encyclopedia Britannica, a. v. Greet Mother of the God*. 
> Wcbtr, p. 246. 

3 Ucudonell, p. 423 
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It was a matter of no small astonishment to me when I first came to 
India to realise that the days of the Week are named after the same planets 
in South India as in Western Europe. The clumsy Roman eight-day week 
was officially replaced by Constantine in 321 a.d. by the seven-day week, and 
the system appears to have come to Indian little before a.d. 400. 1 The order 
of the * planets ’ is Greek, viz. (1) Saturn, (2) Jupiter, (3) Mars, (4) Sun, (5) 
Veuus, (6) Mercury, (7) Moon. Each * planet ’ in turn was lord of an hour of 
the day, and the planet which was lord of the first hour of a day (6-7 a.m.) 
was regarded as lord of the whole day. Though the system is not ancient, 
it is extremely interesting. 

I regret space forbids any detailed reference to other features of the 
Indian Calendar, such as the Yuga system, the Jovian Cycle of sixty years, 
the division of the day into sixty ghatikas ; but enough has been said to indi¬ 
cate that the subject is of interest and important. 

As for the festivals themselves, and their relationship to the great centres 
of pilgrimage, I must contont myself by pointing out that festivals and 
pilgrimages have exercised a most potont influence in consolidating and 
unifying Aryanism throughout India, in spite of the fact that their origin is 
often to be traced to non-Aryan sources. The fact that the Holi Festival of 
North India coincides with the Kftman Festival of the South, both in 
character Saturnalian and abhorrent to Brahmanio principles, but both 
utterly different in tradition, is probably due to ethnological causes, whilo the 
Fire-Walking Festival of the Five Pandavas, which is non-Brahmanio and 
associated usually with the Vanniyan (Palli) community, is probably geneti¬ 
cally related to the cult of the Panch-Plr of tho North • a cult which, in 
different places, honours Rajput heroes, Mussulman saints, Hindu gods and 
aboriginal deities. Tho persistence of a cult in spite of religious vicissitudes 
is vividly illustrated by Sir Aurel Stein’s discovery that the Buddhist shrines 
described by Hiuen Tsiang in Eastern Turkestan in the seventh century a.d. 
have since become the tombs of Muhammadan saints. 


VI. FOLK-LORE 

The term * Folk-Lore ’ includes— 

I. Belief and practice. 

II. Customs. 

III. Stories, Songs and Sayings. 

Belief I have dealt with under the head of religion. Custom I 
reserve for the intensive side of our research. I shall, therefore, restrict the 


1 J. P. Float, in J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 1039. 
* Crooko, I, p. 20G. 
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term Folk-Lore to 

(A) Stories, (B) Songs and (C) Sayings. 

(A) STORIES. 

Stories are of two kinds. 

I. Stories told as true, including 

(1) Myths and 

(2) Legends. 

II. Stories told for amusement, i.e. Folk-Tales or Marchen. 

(1) Myth is a term reserved for aetiological stories, i.e. stories 

told to explain something, the creation of the universe, it 
may be, the origin of life and death, the discovery of the 
use of fire or of metals, the invention of useful arts, such as 
weaving, pottery, a sacred rite or an ancestral custom, cr the 
name of a person or a place. 

(2) Legends are narratives which do not seek to explain anything, 

but simply record events, such as the exploits of Odysseus or 
Rama, or some other traditional hero, with a substratum of 
historic fact. 1 

Max Muller’s philological theory of mythical interpretation as a ‘disease 
of language ’, due to forgetfulness and misinterpretation of the meaning of 
words, was long ago exploded by Andrew Lang. Herbert Spencer’s Euheme- 
rism, which sought to explain all Myths as degraded historical truth, can be 
accepted in only a very few instances. The ' Meteorological Schoolwhich 
seeks to account for the stories of gods and heroes (and of historical personages 
too) as sun myths, cloud myths, and other natural phenomena, is taken 
seriously nowadays by no one; the effort to explain everything by allegory 
has broken down. It was the fashion among mythologists ‘ to compare only 
the myths of races which speak languages of the same family, and of races 
which have in historic times been actually in proved contact with each 
other.’ 5 On the other hand the evidence of Anthropology has proved that 
the themes which make up the Myths and Legends and Folk-Tales of the 
Indo-European peoples are of world-wide distribution ; when a tale familiar 
to Greeks, Celts, Russians, Italians is found also in Madagascar, North 
America, Samoa and among the Finns, and scattered incidents in it are 
known to Zulus, Bushmen, Japanese, Eskimo, and the Samoyeds of Siberia, 
it is impossible to explain its diffusion on any basis of race or language. 3 
Lang argues ‘ Myth is the product of the early human fancy working on the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the outer world and he ascribes the irra¬ 
tional element in Myth to ‘ the survival of a condition of thought which was 
once common, if not universal '. 4 Hence similarity of theme may be traced 

i Sagas and Hero Tales. s Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 22. 

3 Ibid,, p. 94. * Encyclopedia Eritannica, s. v. Mythology. 



to similar conditions of thought and not necessarily to identity of race or 
borrowing. It is clear therefore that Myths, Legends and Folk-Tales furnish 
more valuable evidence of early custom than they do of culture contact. 

As for the former, a few instances must suffice. 

The frequency with which the hero inherits the kingdom by virtue of 
marriage with the King’s daughter appears reminiscent of an age of matri. 
lineal succession. 

The marriage of the Five Pandava Brothers to one common wife Drau- 
padi is certainly a survival from polyandrous society. 

A marriage between father and daughter would not violate the laws of an • 
exogamous people recognising only matrilineal descent, and such a marriage 
is contemplated in stories of the ‘ Catskin ’ type (No. 7 of the list in Handbook 
of Folk-Lore) of which Pandit Natesa Sastri’s tale of the ‘ Four Good Sisters ’ 
is an example. 

Psyche lost her lover Eros, because she saw his face. Urvasi was taken 
from Pururavas because he let her see him unclad. In the story of Mclusina 
it is tho bride that must nevor bo seen undraped. Lang suggests that all 
these stories point to some traditional Aryan law of nuptial etiquette, the 
violation of which involves supernatural punishment. 

Examples of survival in story of an earlier culture (such as the horror of 
iron, which dates from the Bronze Age, the transformation of men into animals 
and vice versa), could readily bo multiplied, but enough has been said to indi¬ 
cate in what direction research should lie. 

But though the 4 Stories ’ are valuablo primarily as evidence of custom 
and belief, it must not be forgotten that peoples who will not adopt each 
other's customs may adopt each other’s tales, and that tales, unlike customs, 
can be diffusod through the medium of Literature. As a branch of Litera¬ 
ture the Folk-Tale, especially in the form of Beast Stories, seems to have had 
ifca original home in India. The Pancha-Tantra (on which, by the way, the 
HitopadGsa was based) was translated into the Persian Court language in the 
sixth century a.d. 1 and passed thence into Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, 
Old Spanish and Latin, and by the fifteenth century it was printed in 
Europe. Its fables are traceable to the Buddhist Jatakas (birth stories), 
which existed as a collection as early as 380 B.c. But the pedigree goes 
back farther still, for these fablos were known to tho Greeks through iEsop, 
who appears to have lived in the sixth century b.o. 8 

I have wandered rather far, I fear, from the Dravidian Problem, but it 
is important that the part played by Literature in disseminating Folk-Lore 
should be understood. Many of Homer’s stories are represented in Sanskrit 


i Macdone]], pp. 219 and 417. 
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Literature *, the story of the Judgment of Solomon® is found in the Buddhist 
Jatakas, and a Swahili version of the Merchant of Venice, almost certainly 
derived from an Indian source, has recently been discovered by Miss A. 
Werner in East Africa. i * 3 In South India Sanskrit Literature has so domi¬ 
nated both Myth and Legend that it is not always easy to discern the 
‘ Dravidian ’ residuum. The literary touch of Aryan influence is patent 
everywhere, not only in the Stala Purdna of Brahmanic Temples and the 
localization of incidents from the Rdmdyana and Mahabhdrata, bat also in 
caste traditions and dynastic genealogies. The influence of fiction in tho 
building up of the caste system and in the expansion of orthodox Hinduism 
has been amply described by Bisley and Lyall, and a topographical survey of 
the Stala Purdna of South India would reveal the fact that there is hardly a 
shrine of importance in South India which has not been provided with a 
Sanskrit legond. The stock of legends is not sufficiently large to provide 
each shrine with a different legend, and hence the same legend i8 repeated 
over and over again in different places. For instance, I have often come 
across a newly formed ant-hill worshipped by some low caste pdjdri as the 
manifestation of some obscure village deity unknown to the orthodox 
Pantheon. I havo come across a good many Siva temples which trace their 
origin to a theophany of Siva in the form of a lingarn, discovered miraculously 
by shepherd boys in an ant-hill. Such local Purdnas are pretty clear illustra¬ 
tions of the adaptation of indigenous ant-hill worship to Aryan orthodoxy. 
Similarly a close examination of the legends connected with the sacred 
txrtams associated with Brahmanic temples reveals a lavish diffusion of 
Sanskrit legend. (Plate II). 

The literary touch has also asserted itself in the domain of what is called 
‘ Folk Etymology/ by which is meant the popular explanation of the names 
of places and persons. Punning seems to be almost as primal an instinct as 
the love of alliteration, assonance or rhythm. 

In Salem Distriot are two villages known as DaSa-Vijakku and Pappam- 
badi. Tho ladies of Pappambadi were curious to see the * ten-lamps ’ of Da6a- 
Vilakku, so they said to each other, ' We shall see, come along, wench,' 
(. Pdrpp'om 1 Vd Adi). Hence the name Pappamb&di. This is the Folk-Pun 
pure and simple, untouched by the philological pandit. 

It is a step further when the deity of Tirupati, in stepping off the Ysla- 
giri Hills near Tiruppattar, shook the mountain and explaimed ‘ Yila-giri,' 
‘Why, 0! Hill* (sc. did you shake?) 4 

i Crooko in Folk-Lore, 1908, pp. 158-89. 

8 1 Kings, 3, w. 16-28. 

3 Folk-Lore, 1916, p. 63. 

* Lo Fanu, Salem District Manual, vol. ii, page 310, 
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There are three different ways of spelling the vernacular name for the 
‘ Seven Pagodas each based on a different etymological Parana} 

The Etymology of the word Mysore has been hotly contested (in the 
pages of the 1910, pp. 438 sq.), and, in trying to explain the mean¬ 

ing of the word, scholars are but following the footsteps of the Papp&mbadi 
ladies. 

Similarly, caste names, such as Komati, Veil alar, Shfinar, Kaikolar, are 
variously explained by the owners thereof, and by their candid friends, accord¬ 
ing to taste, and each explanation has its story attached. 

No doubt these details have little direct bearing on the Dravidian Pro¬ 
blem, but when attempts are made to assign ethnological significance to the 
names of places, persons and castes, the fantastic possibilities of Folk Etymo¬ 
logy cannot be ignored. 

(B.) SONG, whether in the form of a war song, a love song, a cradle song, 
a dirge or an epithalamium, undoubtedly had, at bottom, a 
magico-religious value. The use of the Latin word carmen, with 
its derivatives, chant, enchantment, etc., is proof of this. The 
wizard’s spells are uttered in rhythmical verse. Dancing, itself of 
religious origin, is accompanied by song, as also is labour, parti¬ 
cularly labour performed in concert, such as rowing. Children’s 
games, survivals, commonly, of otherwise forgotten ritual, are per¬ 
petuated by song, and the solo-and-chorus type of song is of world 
wide distribution. The professional Bard, whether he is Court 
Poet or Wandering Minstrel, is as familiar in India as in Medi¬ 
eval Europe, and he may in a sense be called Father of the Litera¬ 
ture of the Aryan-speaking races. In South India this branch of 
research has hardly yet begun. 

(C.) SAYINGS include Proverbs, Riddles, Local and Social Gibes. They 
throw a useful light on racial character, social custom, occupation 
and environment. Much material has already been collected, but 
its value is discounted by want of accurate information as to the 
social and topographical distribution of each. Risley’s Chapter 
on * Caste in Proverbs and Popular Sayings ’ 2 is an excellent model 
of what can be done by a scientific treatment of Social Sayings, 
and it is to be hoped that his example will be followed in other 
spheres. 


* See Mr. J. W. Coombea, The Seven Pagodas , pp. 23-3 and 59-62. 
» People of India, pp. 128-153 and Appendix I, 305-33. 



VII. ECONOMICS 

The economic evidence need not detain us long, though the subject is of 
vast importance. Economics are ordinarily dependent on natural conditions, 
the chief of which is the natural productiveness of the soil. 

We may take it that the Sylvan Economy of our jungle tribes represents 
the earliest phase through which human civilization has passed, that Hunting, 
Fowling and Fishing preceded the domestication of animals, and that Agri¬ 
culture came later, and the Industrial Arts later still. 

All these phases may co-exist. Sylvan economics survive in pristine 
purity only in the nooks and crannies of our least accessible hills. It is in the 
hills too that the earliest type of agriculture (nomadic or shifting cultivation, 
the bane of our Forest Officers) persists. In the plains, on the other hand, 
the spread of agriculture has failed to extirpate pastoral habits, and the art 
of stall-feeding domesticated animals makes little progress. 

It is a curious fact that the more highly developed civilization of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial communities seem to impair their virility, while 
pastoral communities tend to retain a dominant prestige. An interesting 
example of this is the subservience of Badagas and Kotas to the Todasof the 
Nilgiris. Many of the great racial irruptions of human history may be ex¬ 
plained as the collapse of agricultural and industrial communities before the 
onslaught of pastoral nomads, and there is reason to believe that the so-called 
Aryans were primarily a pastoral people when they first invaded India. The 
only safety for an industrial or agricultural community seems to rest in the 
recognition of a military caste. 

I have already observed that a pastoral economy is apt to produce similar 
social phenomena in different parts of the world. A close comparison of our 
Telugu Gollas with the Gallas of Abyssinia and adjacent countries reveals 
some interesting analogies, and the comparative study of South Indian 
methods of hunting, fishing and fowling, and of the sylvan economy of our 
jungle tribes with those found elsewhere is likely to be fruitful. For instance 
the Kadir of the Anaimalais climbs trees in the same way as the Dyak of 
Borneo, and chips his teeth like certain Malay tribes l , while the combs worn 
by his womenfolk are indentical in type with those worn in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. 

As for agriculture, it is interesting to note that our humble manvetti 
closely resembles the hoe-spade in use in ancient Egypt, while the terraced 
cultivation of our hill sides is strangely like the prehistoric hill-top cultivation 
of Britain 8 . But the most fascinating feature of Indian agriculture is the 
biggest puzzle of all. I refer to irrigation by tanks and dams, an art of nn- 

l Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 859. 

* G. L. flo mm o, Village Communities, p. 75, sq. 
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questionable antiquity in India, Mesopotamia, South Arabia and China, and 
one that is so highly developed that its unity of origin can hardly be denied. 

I must skip the problems of what may be called our ‘ caste industries 
textiles, metal-working, pottery, tanning, charcoal-making, stone-working, the 
manufacture of oil and salt, and the wonderful toddy-palm economy of our 
Shanars, Tiyyans and Idigas, which is virtually independent of agriculture 
and other means of subsistence, and must content myself with a passing 
allusion to three other aspects of economics, namely (1) Transport, (2) Com¬ 
merce and (3) Decorative Art. 

(1) Transport 

Dr. Haddon has traced the cart to the wheelless slide-car of Ireland and 
North Britain *. I have seen children drawn about on a wheelless convey¬ 
ance consisting of a bamboo pole and a triangular frame, with a board on 
which the child sits. More often a pair of small wheels is attached to 
the triangular frame, and the transition from this to the single-pole bullock 
cart is simple. The origin of the wheel is a matter of conjecture. Perhaps 
it was evolved from log-rollers. It must not be forgotten that many 
sections of the human race know nothing of the uses of the wheel. The wheel 
at first was solid and small. Improvement lay in the direction of increased 
size and lightness, and it was the invention of spokes that made this possible. 
India preserves an intermediate link in the solid * block-wheel ’ of the Odde 
buffalo-cart. The evidence of sculptures, if closely examined, will probably 
I throw an interesting light on the evolution of the wheel in India and its 
affinities with the types of wheel in other parts of the world. (Plate III). 

‘ As for the art of navigation, the catamaran, the coracle (famous in early 
Britain), the dug-out, and the out-rigger canoe of Ceylon, are themselves an 
epitome of its evolution, and, though the so-called ‘ Aryans ’ were ‘ landlubbers’, 
it does not follow that the ‘ Dravidians ’ could not navigate the ocean. In 
short, there is abundant evidence to show that a large proportion of the an¬ 
cient trade between India and the west was carried on Indian bottoms, and, 
in view of the fact that the veto on crossing the Ocean, which to this day 
cripples India’s advancement, is confined to the Aryanised castes, it seems 
certain that the maritime enterprise of ancient (India was in Dravidian 
hands. 

(2) Commerce 

Commerce I mention here merely to suggest research into the affinities of 
Indian coinage and of the standards of weights and measures which are so 
intimately bound up with currency. Mr. Vincent Smith points out 5 that the 

1 Study of Man, p. 161, 8q. 

* Imperial Gazetteer, iii, 136. 
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Fig. 1. Triangular frame with small blook-whaols. 
Pornampattu, Gudlyattam Taluk, 

N. Arcot Distriot. 


Fig. 3. Block-wheel Cart (used by Oddes), 
Vonkatagiri-Kota, Chittoor District. 





















early silver ‘ punch-marked * coins of North India were equivalent in weight 
to thirty-two Kundumani seeds (Abrut precaicrius ) and that the entire 
system of ancient Hindu coinage in North India was based on this unit, and 
the same little seed is, I believe, throughout this Presidency the unit of gold¬ 
smith’s weights. 

The number thirty-two suggests a further avenue of enquiry. Commerce 
on a large scale is impossible without definite standards of weight and 
measure, without currency, or without arithmetic. The art of counting has 
its own history. The decimal system of modern times is to be traced back to 
the fact that man has five digits on each hand. Some races count in tens, 
others in twenties. The Babylonians favoured sixties, the Romans twelves. 
The Indian system of sixteen annas to the rupee is perhaps ono of the most 
convenient yet invented. What is its history ? As for arithmetic, there is 
evidence which indicates that the numerals now used in Europe were derived 
through the Arabs from South India. 


(8) Decorative Art 

Decorative Art is a study in itself. The types of South Indian jowollery 
are said to have been derived from flowers. The designs of Persian carpets 
aro of Assyrian origin. Much of the conventional decoration of our temples 
is common to India and Greece, and the Greeks, in turn, owed their art 
to the culture of the Mediterranean, which was influenced by Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. It is needless hero to dilate on the history of the Key-pattern, 
the Spiral, the Acanthus, the Svastika, eto. The Lotus alone deserves a 
volume to itself, and its conventional use in decorative art seems traccablo to 
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PART II 

1. THE CASTE SYSTEM 

The caste system is peculiar to India. The essence of the caste system is 
endogamy, or the law that prohibits a man from marrying outside a certain 
circle. 

There is nothing unique in endogamy. A duke’s daughter who 
marries her father's coachman forfeits her status in aristocratic society. A 
duke who marries his coachman’s daughter is not in quite such a bad plight. 
His conduct, no doubt, is ‘ shocking but he can give his wife a status which 
her daughter could not give to his coachman. 

Isaac and Jacob wero forbidden to choose their brides elsewhere than in 
tho country and kindred of Abraham, and Esau became an outlaw for break-,, 
ing the rule. The offspring of marriage between a citizen of democratic 
Athens and the daughter of one who was not an Athenian citizen was regard¬ 
ed as illegitimate in tho eye of Athenian law. The early history of Romo 
hinges largely on the veto on marriage between Patricians and Plebs. 

But though endogamy is not peculiar to India, the caste system is 
unique in the completeness with which it dominates the * teeming millions ’ 
of Indian society, its bewildering ramifications and its disintegrating force. 
A simple and easily intelligible sentiment of aversion has crystallized under 
the sanction of religion into a rigid system which has comminuted Indian 
society into thousands of mutually insulated social units. Moreover, the 
caste system is infectious, for not only has it completely broken up the most 
formidable revolts against its principles, as exemplified in the history of 
Buddhism, the Lingayats, and the Brahmo Samaj, but it has exerted its 
influence on Muhammadans, Christians and Parsees. 

The ultimate germ of this caste system is not far to seek. We find it 
in the word Varna ( = colour) applied to the four groups into which early 
Aryan Society was divided, Brahmans, Ksatriyas, VaiSyas and 3udras, 
Priests, Warriors, Farmers and Slaves. In a word, the caste system is 
India’s solution of the ‘ Colour Question ’. 

There seems little doubt that the so-called ‘Aryan’ invaders were a 
white race. The prestige accruing to a fair complexion still crops up con¬ 
stantly in ordinary conversation. The evidence that marriage was permitted 
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between the ‘ Four Colours ’ in early India is overwhelming. The rigorous 
endogamy with which we are to-day familiar is relatively modern, probably 
not more than 1500 or 2000 years old. Alien immigrants like the so-called 
Aryans could not possibly preserve their racial and social integrity in a 
tropical climate, except by restricting miscegenation, and endogamy is the 
only safe-guard to racial absorption. 

But it is impossible to emphasize too strongly the fact that the ‘ Four 
Caste System’ has never had any real existence in Dravidian India. In fact', 
it would appear to be of Indo-European origin, for it was known to the 
ancient Persians, and, if, as the evidence indicates, the dominance of the 
Priest over the Warrior was brought about on Indian soil, his relative un¬ 
importance in the more miltiant, and perhaps more barbarous, European 
branches of the Indo-European races is quite intelligible. 

I subjoin a statement, based on the census figures for this Presidency 
of 1901, showing the strength of the four ‘ Varnas ’ among the four principal 
sections of the Dravidian Races. 


Tamil 

• •• 

Brahman 

2-4 

Ksatriya 

. Vaisya 

$udra 

97-6 

Malayalam 

• M 

0-6 

... 

... 

99-4 

Telugu 

• •• 

3-5 

0-7 

30 

92-8 

Kanarese 

• •• 

61 

0-5 

• •• 

93-2 

Total for Presidency 

3-4 

09 

1-4 

94-3 


When it is remembered that the claims of most of the castes that have 
returned themselves as Ksatriyas and Vai£yas are admitted by no one but 
themselves, it is obvious that any attempt to explain the caste system of 
South India on the ‘ Four Caste Basis * is doomed to disaster. 

The truth seems to be that the endogamous tendency natural to humanity 
the natural reluctance to give your daughter in marriage to a (possibly 
undesirable) stranger, fortified by the innumerable religious and social prohi¬ 
bitions and prejudices inseparable from human society, has, under the 
influence of the religious, social and literary traditions of immigrant Aryan 
culture, gradually become stratified and stereotyped into a rigid system. 
The tendency towards assimilation, the tendency of the masses to adapt 
themselves to the model set by the classes, is a dominant force in human 
history. 

In other words the ‘ Caste System ’ as we know it is of complex origin. 
Four separatist principles are patently at work in South India, viz.— 

(1) Differences of Language. 

(2) Differences in Occupation. 

(3) Difference in Locality. 

(4) Difference in Religious Creed. 
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With rare exceptions, these barriers are impassable where marriage is 
concerned. On the other hand, community of occupation or identity of creed 
are forces which make for cohesion within limited groups. Hence castes can 
be provisionally grouped in accordance with their Primary Formative Prin¬ 
ciples, i.e., on the lines of factors which are dominant in the formation of each. 
I have suggested the following, which might be readily improved upon:— 

A. Alimental, e.g.— 

(1) Agricultural. (3) Hunting. 

(2) Pastoral. (4) Fowling. 


(5) Fishing. 

B. Functional, e.g.— 

(1) Industrial— 

(i) Weavers. 

(ii) Oil-pressers. 

(iii) Toddy-drawers. 

(2) Artisans— 

(i) Goldsmiths. 

(ii) Blacksmiths. 

(v) Brass-workers. 

(3) Labourers, e.g. Pallans, Oddas. 

(4) Menials, e.g.— 

(i) Barbers. (ii) Washermen 


(iv) Potters. 

(v) Salt-workers, 

(vi) Mat-makers. 

(iii) Carpenters. 

(iv) Stone-masons. 


(5) Traders. 

C. Sectarian, e.g. Lingayat. 

D. Military, e.g. Rftzu. 

E. National, e.g. Marthas. 

F. Nomad, e.g. Lambadis. 

G. Parasitic, e.g. Mendicants. 

H. Outcastes, e.g. Pariahs. 

I. Tribal, e.g. Todas. 

Sir Edward Gait defines a caste as 

(1) an endogamous group or collection, 

( 2 ) bearing a common name, 

(3) and having the same traditional occupation, 

(4) who are so linked together by these and other ties, such as 

(a) the tradition of a common origin, 

( b ) the possession of the same tutelary deity, 

(c) the same social status, 

(fZ) ceremonial observances, 

(e) and family priests, 

that they (a) regard themselves, 
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(6) and are regarded by others as a single homogenous com¬ 
munity. 

The endogamous social unit is called a ‘ Sub-caste. ’ In other words the 
‘ Caste ’ is analogous to the genus, and the * Sub-caste * to the species. Both 
terms are conventional and elastic; species are not immutable, and it is often 
a matter of opinion as to whether a particular species should fall under this or 
that genus. The terminology allows free scope for the interplay of fusion and 
fission, which are always at work in the Indian social system. Roughly speak¬ 
ing, the limits of the sub-castes are determined by the jus connubii, and those 
of the caste by the jus convivii, or right of ' interdining 

Two other points connected with the caste system in South India 
require notice, neither of which has yet been convincingly explained. 

The first of these is the division of non-Brahman castes into two hostile 
groups, known as Right Hand and Left Hand. Popularly there are supposed 
to be eighteen Right Hand and nine Left Hand castes, but I have never yet 
found two lists to agree. The division cuts right across Linguistic Barriers, 
for Tamils, Telugus and Kanarese are divided by it. Oppert traces 1 the 
feud to a struggle between Jains and Brahmans, the former representing urban 
interests and the latter the interests of landed proprietors. Mr. M. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar would ascribe it to the military organization of the Chola Emperors. 
The division is traceable as far back as the eleventh century a.d. 

The second point is the occasional privileges enjoyed by Pariahs in con¬ 
nexion with Brahmanic worship, notably in the Vaisnava settlement at MelkSta, 
in Mysore State, and in the Siva Festival at Tiruv&lur in Tanjore District, 
privileges which are interpreted as ‘ shadows of long departed supremacy ’ * 

II. POLITY 

A lot of rubbish has been written by Sir Henry Maine, and others whose 
knowledge of India is slender, regarding the Indian Village Community. The 
term ‘ village ’ is used in various senses, and much depends on the constituent 
elements of the ‘ community’. On the Hills of Salem and North Arcot we 
find numerous small hamlets surrounded by cultivated lands, the population of 
which is homogenous, i. e. of one sub-caste. Such ‘ communities ’ arc well 
organized, each hamlet has its headman ( Ur-kavundan or XJran) who settles 
petty disputes within his village. But an appeal against his decision lies to 
a higher officer, known as Ndttdn, who exercises jurisdiction over a number 
of hamlets (from six to forty, it may be) which constitute a Nad. More 
important matters may be referred to a council of Ndttans. Such an 
arrangement is unworkable in the plains, where ‘ communities ’ are mixed. 
Hence in the plains we have a dual polity, (a) the village panclidyat and (6) 
the caste panchayat. 


5 


1 Original Inhabitants of India, p. 61. 
8 Opport, loo. cit., p. 52. 
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(а) The village panchdyat in South India has been much modified in 
the course of centuries by extraneous political influences, and I doubt whether 
it anywhere survives in its pristine purity. The interest of the State, as 
represented by the Paramount Power, have to be safe-guarded, and the village 
headman and village accountant are State officials. Yet the internal affairs of 
villages were largely left to the village committees, till the disintegrating influ¬ 
ence of British Individualism and British Law began to make itself felt, and the 
interesting catalogues of village officers and village servants recorded by some 
of our great eighteenth century administrators present a lively picture of ‘ Self- 
Government’ of a type which is doubtless of extreme antiquity. Sir Lawence 
Gomme 1 has attempted to show that the Village Community, both in England 
and in India, preserves survivals of pre-‘ Aryan ’ society; and that the pre'- 
* Aryan ’ elements in both countries are strikingly alike. 

On the other hand, we have in South India villages, such as the Agraharam 
or J&ghlr, types which have been artificially created by the special grant of 
a Paramount Power. In such villages the primeval organisation of the 
cultivators is often whittled away to vanishing point, and the principles of the 
Aryan joint-family prevail. 

It was once the fashion to regard the ‘ Family ’ as the prototype and 
parent of the * Tribe’; but the balance of evidence favours the opposite view, 
viz. that the * Tribe ’ existed first and that the ‘ Family ’ was evolved out 
of the ‘ Tribe.’ 

The Tribe in its simplest form is distinguished from a Caste by the 
fact that its basis is political rather than economic or social. The Tribe is 
united by common interests and the need for mutual defence. Aliens are 
freely admitted. At the same time the theory of common descent is pre¬ 
served, and all the tribesmen are in theory kinsmen, and are united by the 
blood feud. Though this tribal form of community is not now typical of South 
India, the possibilities of its influence must not be overlooked. 

I have described the joint family as an ‘ Aryan ’ institution, because it 
is the orthodox framework of Indian society, authorised by Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture. There is every reason to believe, however, that Dravidian society was 
modelled on a system of kinship through the mother, a system which sur¬ 
vives not only in Marwnakkattayam succession on the West Coast, but also in 
many of the practices observed by non-Brahmanic communities, both Tamil, 
Telugu, and Kanarese. Joint ownership is as much a characteristic of the 
Malabar Tarwdd as it is of East Coast Brahmanic society, and it is just 
possible that the persistence of the joint family owes more to Dravidian 
than to Aryan influences. 

(б) As for Caste government in mixed communities three general types 
exist. 

i The Village Community, Chapters I, II, IV. 
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(1) Castes like Weavers, Oil-pressers, and Pallis, which are numerically 
strong in such centres as they have settled in, have been able to keep their 
polity to themselves; their headmen and panchdyatddrs are of their own 
caste, and provision is often made for an appeal to a caste council; but the 
final arbiter is usually a Brahman Guru, who gets fees, both regular and 
special, for his services, and has the supreme privilege of reinstating those 
who are excommunicated. Polluting castes, such as Pariahs, who are com¬ 
pelled to live apart in settlements of their own, are also able, thanks to the 
size of their settlements, to manage their affairs through local headmen, but 
appeal lies to an individual of independent status (usually a Telugu Balija or 
a Vellal&r), called Desdyi Chetti or Makandttan, who exercises jurisdiction 
over the community throughout a considerable tract of country. 

(2) Castes which are too weak numerically in a village to run apancha- 
yat of their own, or too much under the heel of the dominant caste of the 
village to act for themselves, sometimes place their caste disputes in the 
hands of a committee composed of the leading men of the village. 

(3) Some castes adopt a sort of compromise between these two extremes, 
their tribunal consisting of the leaders of their own caBte ( Kula&tar ), sitting 
conjointly with the leaders of other local castes ( Panastm ). 

The matters for decision before these various * courts ’ are ordinarily 
property disputes, love affairs, and breaches of caste rules. The usual 
penalty is a fine and a public feast. Ordeal and oath are recognized forms 
of procedure and the ordeal of hot iron, or scalding water or oil, are sugges¬ 
tively analogous to the juridical methods of Mediaeval England. 

III. TABOO 

When I was a small boy, struggling with the French Language, it was 
always a puzzle to me why the word ‘ sacrb' meant both ‘ holy ’ and ‘ accursed’. 
I need not have worried, for the two words convey the same idea. To an 
Hindu the cow is ‘ sacred ’, to a Muhammadan swine are * unclean \ The 
sequel is the same; to the Hindu beef-eating, and to the Muhammadan pork¬ 
eating, are alike dangerous to the soul. 

This idea of ‘ danger ’ is the key to the meaning of the familiar Polyne¬ 
sian word ‘ tabu ’, or as we usually pronounce it ‘ taboo.’ This danger is the 
root idea of pollution and holiness, between which primitive man does not 
discriminate. Persons or things in a state of holiness or pollution are ‘ dan¬ 
gerous and in danger they are, as it were, charged with a dangerous spiri¬ 
tual electricity, which is transmissible to others, and is dangerous alike to 
others and to themselves. 

To guard against these dangers is the object of taboos, which are de¬ 
fined as ‘ prohibitions enforced by religious or magical sanctions. ’ If these 
prohibitions are disregarded, disaster will follow. 


V 
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I need not cite instances of the innumerable aspects in which this idea 
of ' Pollution * or ‘ Holiness * asserts itself in Indian social and religious life. 
The contact pollution of the lower castes, or the converse of this which pre¬ 
vents a Brahman from entering a Parach6ri, the atmospheric pollution of the 
West Coast which prescribes the distances within which a low-caste man may 
approach a man of higher caste, the sympathetic pollution that affects the 
whole family circle, present and absent alike, in the presence of death, the 
sanctity of a cow and her five products, of bride and bridegroom, of Raja and 
Sanniyfisi, or the peculiar dangers associated with child-birth and puberty; 
almost the whole of ritual, social, domestic and religious alike, seem to hinge 
on this idea, and it is the key to most ‘ superstitions.' 

At first sight the elaborate ceremonies observed in connection with 
birth, marriage and death seem meaningless and silly. A Belgian scholar, 
M. van Gennep, has brought some order into the chaos by describing them 
as ‘ Rites of Passage ’ from one state of existence to another. To the majority 
of mankind, birth is not the beginning of human existence, nor is death 
its end, and the ‘holy state of matrimony’ is a very different thing to 
bachelorhood. The four stages of an ideal Brahman’s life are an excellent 
example of this idea of passage from phase to phase, and Greece and Rome 
provide analogies. Transit from one state of existence to another is a risky 
business, and must be effected with care. During transit, a person is neither 
what he was before nor what he will be after; he is dangerous to himself and 
to others, peculiarly susceptible to dangerous influences. Hence to safe¬ 
guard him (or her) during transit, and to secure the due completion of the 
transition, a sequence of ceremonies is instituted, consisting of three groups. 

(1) * Rites of Separation ’ from the previous state of existence. 
x (2) ‘ Rites of the Marginal Period ’ during which he (or she) is separat¬ 
ed from his former condition and not yet admitted to the next. 

(3) ‘ Rites of Aggregation ’ or of incorporation of the individual into a 
new community. 

As the Marginal Period stands for the ‘ Threshold ’ of a New Life, M. van 
Gennep describes the three stages as (1) pre-liminary, (2) lirainary and (3) 
post-liminary. 

The ceremonies connected with birth and childhood,. marriage and 
death afford abundant illustrations of these principles. 

IV. BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD 

The rites of puberty, pregnancy and childbirth, the ceremonies of 
naming, ear-boring, weaning and tonsure, and the all important ‘ thread- 
marriage * (Upanaycvnam) of the twice born, I do not propose to deal with 
in this paper, though their affinities with practices elsewhere deserve investi¬ 
gation. 
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V. MARRIAGE 

Marriage, on the other hand, demands treatment in some detail. 

The * Eight Forms ’ of marriage referred to in the ‘ Institutes of Manu’ 
are a neat epitome of the history of this interesting human custom, and the 
fact that in practice these eight forms have been reduced to two types is 
instructive. The essence of the four 4 Approved ’ forms is the absence of any 
Bride-Price. The Asura form, on the other hand, is frankly a form of pur¬ 
chase, while the remaining forms (6) Gandharva, (consent), (7) Rakshasa 
(capture) and Pisdcha (rape) are steps in the descending scale of human 
evolution. Yet the symbolism of ‘marriage by capture' and‘marriage by 
mutual consent ’ are preserved in the wedding ritual. 

The scrupulous avoidance of any taint of purchase is undoubtedly of 
‘Aryan’ origin. The Bride-Price is the distinguishing mark of all non- 
Brahmanic castes in South India. A similar gulf lies between the patrician 
confarreatio of Rome and the plebian co-emptio, and even Homer draws a 
line between hedna and proix, bride-price and dowry. 

On the other hand, both the ‘Approved’ forms and the Asura form 
insist on the parent’s dominion over the daughter, a principle which is 
incompatible with either capture or mutual consent, two forms which are 
of world-wide vogue, and are especially associated with the military classes. 

Mother Kinship. 

But Manu’s epitome is not exhaustive, for it leaves out of account the 
forms of marriage associated with Mother Kinship. 

I have no intention of embarking on the stormy waters of ‘ Primitive 
Promiscuity.’ A less distasteful alternative has been offered by Mr. Hart- 
land *. There is every reason to believe that the practice of a bride leaving 
her parent’s house to reside with her husband was preceded by an earlier 
rule, which required her to remain in her own home and receive her 
husband there. In scientific jargon, marriage was first ‘ Matrilocal' and 
afterwards became * Patrilocal.’ At first the husband's visits were surrepti¬ 
tious. In the next stage the girl’s parents tolerated them for a consideration; 
a stage followed in which the husband had to leave his home and resided 
permanently in his wife’s family. Then, like Jacob and Laban, the husband 
was permitted to take his bride away after a period of service, on payment 
in cash or kind. Next, the husband was permitted to take home his bride 
at marriage, on condition that she should return to her parents’ house for 
a definite period, which usually included her first confinement. In the last 
stage of all the husband is allowed to retain his wife in his own home 
permanently. 


1 Primitive Paternity, 1910. 
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Mr. Hartland produces ample evidence from all over the world to prove 
that each of these practices exist. But it is not necessary to go beyond 
India fpr the evidence. In Mr. C. Gopalan Nair’s able monograph on the 
Wynaad, almost all these practices are illustrated. 

I think Mr. Hartland has given us the key to the right understanding 
of Mother Kinship. He lays great stress on the evidence that goes to show 
that primitive man did not understand paternity. Even in the advanced 
‘ patriarchal ’ culture of the Hindu Law Books, sonship is not necessarily 
determined by either marriage or paternity. Sir J. D. Mayne 1 * gives 
fourteen examples in which sonship is recognized independently of marriage, 
and he concludes * that ‘ the son belongs to the owner of the mother.’ The 
customs of illatam (affiliation of a son-in-law), and the dedication of a daughter 
as a Basavi, are probably illustrations of the same principle. 

The idea which seems dominant in these practices is economic, and they 
date from a period when sons and daughters were valuable assets, and not 
‘ encumbrances’. This economic principle is especially clear in the rule 
called by the Telugus Menarikam, and by scientists ‘ Cross-Cousin-Marriage’, 
which compels a man to marry the daughter either of his mother’s brother 
or his father’s sister. This rule is observed, sometimes absolutely, some¬ 
times with various degrees of option, by most Dravidian castes, and in some 
castes preference is given to a sister’s daughter. In fact the same word in 
Tamil does duty for father-in-law, mother’s brother, and father’s sister’s 
husband. If the patrilineal theory of inheritance be suddenly applied to a , 
society which observes Mammakkattayam, the immediate result would be 
economic dissolution, for family properties would be at once broken up into 
innumerable fragments. Cross-cousin-marriage, or marriage with a sister’s 
daughter, would save the situation and the family properties would remain 
intact. Such marriages secure matrilineal succession under patrilineal 
forms. 3 

There is overwhelming evidence to prove that Dravidian Society was 
organised on a matrilineal basis before it succumbed to Aryan influence. 
Polyandry of the Nayar type is a natural product of matrilocal marriage. 4 


1 Hindu Law and Usage, 1900, p. 79. 

9 » .. P« 87. 

3 See Man, 1914, No. 97. 

4 Polyandry is of two types: 

(1) Tho Nayar typo, in which the husbands arc not related to each other. 

(2) The Tibetan or fraternal (or adolphic) type in which one wife is common to two or moro 

brothers. 

The latter, which is usually associated with male kinship, is possibly quite different in origin to 
the Nayar system. It ia commonly attributed to povorty, though this thoory can hardly explain 
the paternal polyandry of Draupadi and the five Pandavas. 
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Exogamy 

The next important feature in marriage is exogamy, or the rale which 
compels a man to choose a bride outside the group to which he himself belongs. 
It corresponds in fact to our table of prohibited degrees, though it works 
rather one-sidedly, for a man who can marry his sister’s daughter can marry 
no girl related to him by male descent, however remote the relationship may 
be. These exogamous groups are technically called ‘Clans’, of which Brah- 
manic Gotrams are a type. I purposely treat exogamy under a different heading 
to endogamy, because there seems a tendency among those who should know 
better to speak of endogamous sub-castes and exogamous clans alike as 
* sections ’ or ‘ sub-divisions ’ of a caste, whereas they are utterly different from 
each other, both in kind or in origin. 

The origin of exogamy is a controversial matter into which I need not 
enter. It is commonly ascribed to Totemism. The essence of Totemism is the 
association of a whole clan with a whole class of other beings, (usually animals, 
often plants, more rarely inanimate objects) which forms the totem. The 
totemistic clan is ordinarily named after its totem, regards its totem as ‘ of 
one flesh ’ with itself, and treats it with reverence. 

It must be admitted that Totemism and Exogamy in South India are 
closely associated. There are few lists of clan names among the less Arya- 
nised castes which do not include names of plants and animals, and sometimes 
of inanimate objects, which are treated with some special reverence by the 
members of the clan. It cannot, however, be taken as proved that Totemism 
is related to Exogamy as cause to effect. It is clear enough that in the 
struggle for existence exogamic communities would have a great advantage 
as against communities that do not practise Exogamy, and it is only natural 
that Exogamy in some form or other should be an almost universal law of 
mankind. 

It cannot be said that Exogamy is non-Aryan, though Aryan influences 
have done something to modify the character of Dravidian Exogamy. Bisley 1 
enumerates five different types of clan, and points out s how the totemistic 
clan names (i. e. animal and plant names) have given place to group names 
based on local and territorial distinctions, and these in turn have been aban¬ 
doned for the names of eponymous ancestors, in some castes Chieftains, in 
others Kishis. ThuB transition is natural and complete from the totem type 
to the Brahmanic gotram. 

Infant Marriage 

Infant marriage of the Indian type is, I believe, the peculiar product of 
India. It is neither Vedic nor Aryan, and it certainly is not Dravidian, 

i p. 161. 

* p. 216. 
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for adult marriage is permitted to all South Indian non-Brahmans except one 
or two castes, who, like the Komatis, have adopted in toto Brahmanic 
ceremonial. At the same time, a large number of castes affect to prefer infant 
marriage in avowed imitation of Brahmanic practice, in the hope of enhanc¬ 
ing their social prestige. Infant marriage of the Brahmanic type seems to 
bo of relatively recent date, and has, perhaps with reason, been attributed to 
the impact of Islam. 

’Re-marriage 

Divorce, the marriage of divorcees, and the marriage of widows are un¬ 
doubtedly Dravidian customs, and the veto on them is of Aryan origin. At 
the same time a re-marriage is never regarded in the same light as a first 
marriage, and is always celebrated with maimed rites. 

The Aryan veto on divorce, one of the strongest points of their social 
system, is doubtless due to the natural pride of a conquering race in the 
honour of their women. The taboo on widow marriage is probably a survival, 
in modified form, of the (possibly?) Indo-European view that the proper 
place for a widow is with her husband in the next world. 

Wedding Customs 

In no sphere is the accretionary tendency of culture-contact more pro¬ 
nounced than in the customs connected with marriage, and this is especially 
the case in South India. The more primitive the community, the simpler 
the ceremonies, and Aryan ritual is more elaborate than Dravidian. The 
Komati Vaisyas have gone to the extreme length of embodying in their 
ceremonies almost the whole Brahmanic ritual, in addition to a very full 
repertoire of non-Aryan ceremonies. 

Aryan influences are very strong in South Indian weddings, and a com¬ 
parison of the Greek and Roman rites presents many striking analogies. On 
the wedding morning the Athenian bride and bridegroom bathed ceremoni¬ 
ally in water brought from some sacred source by near relatives. The bride 
w T as ceremonially conducted in procession with musical honours to the 
bridegroom’s house, which was adorned with green branches. The bride’s 
mother bore a torch kindled at her own hearth. As the bride and bridegroom 
entered the house, they were greeted with showers of fruit and sweet-meats. 
The Spartan bride was carried off by force; the bridegroom’s women-folk 
dressed her in boy’s clothes. The Romans were very careful to select an 
auspicious day. The bride is supported by a married lady. The bride was 
lifted over the threshold of her new home. Sacrifice was offered to the 
household gods, and the ceremonies closed with a big feast. 
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All these rites have their parallels in South Indian customs. It would 
be impossible in the limits of this paper to give a detailed list of such 
ceremonies. Roughly they may be grouped under four heads. 

• (1) Preliminaries. 

(2) Ceremonial welcome to bride and bridegroom. 

(3) The ‘ binding’ ceremony and its adjuncts ( muhurtam ). 

(4) Concluding ceremonies. 

The ideas of ‘ Separation ’ and * Aggregation ’ are very obvious. The 
rites of the * Marginal Period particularly those connected with muhurtam, 
are the most elaborate. The object of the minor ceremonies seems to be 
primarily to protect the couple from evil influences, and secondarily to ensure 
future happiness and fertility. But the idea that runs through the whole 
ritual is that the bridal pair are about to make ‘ a new departure ’ in life, 
a 4 change of condition a transition from single life to matrimony, from one 
family to another; the essence of the binding portion of the ceremony, 
whether it be tying the tali, tying cloths, clasping hands, sitting side by side, 
is that it is done publicly, before witnesses, and the closing banquet is a 
public recognition that the bridal pair are man and wife. 

VI. DEATH 

•I shall only touch on two points connected with funeral ceremonies, viz., 
(1) the Disposal of the Body and (2) the Disposal of the Soul. 

(1) It is usually assumed that Cremation is Aryan and Inhumation 
Dravidian. This view is probably correct, but it is not accepted without 
question. Cremation is to some extent a matter of expense, and in many com¬ 
munities both methods of disposal are practised according to means. It is 
true that the Indo-European Chieftains practised Cremation with no small 
pomp, but it is not proved that the rank and file of their followers did the 
same. Many castes who ordinarily cremate the dead, inter the bodies of 
young infants, of saints, of women who die in child-birth, and of all who die 
of epidemic disease. It would be unsafe to ascribe such exceptions to Dravi¬ 
dian influence. Moreover, it is probable that methods of disposal other than 
cremation and inhumation have been practised in India in the past (e.g. 
various forms of exposure, or committal to water). Even the orientation of 
the dead is variable and of uncertain origin. The usual position of the corpse 
is on its back with feet towards the north, so that in rising it would face 
Mount Kail&sa, but most of the pre-historic barrows I have seen are orientated 
east and west. In short the blanks in our knowledge of South Indian 
Archseology render it unsafe to dogmatise. 

(2) Funeral obsequies do not cease with the disposal of the body. The 
soul seems to be regarded with a curious and perplexing mixture of love and 
fear. It seems to be both malevolent and beneficent. At one'moment it is 

6 
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a welcome guest in the home, and at another every effort is made to prevent 
its return. 

It seems clear, however, that the primal sentiment was one of fear, and 
that the highly specialized ritual of the Brahmans is the refinement of a more 
exalted civilization. 

Generally speaking, I find that the less Aryanised castes do little to per¬ 
petuate the memory of the departed, and that, beyond an annual * All Souls 
Day the dead are forgotten as soon as the period of mourning (or Death 
Pollution) is over. 

The ceremonies that take place within the period of Death Pollution indi¬ 
cate clearly the belief that the soul is in an unsettled state, and apt to wander 
at large, or return to its home, and that the consequences of such return majT 
be unpleasant. The soul, in short, is in a state of transition from one sphore 
of existence to another, and the 1 Marginal Period ’ is dangerous. The 
period closos with ceremonies which are obviously intended to complete the 
' Passage ’ to the next world, and mourning closes with a funeral feast 
among the surviving relatives. With this Dravidian ritual practically termi¬ 
nates, but Aryan practice requires that the deceased should be commemorated 
monthly for a year, and annually afterwards for three generations. The ter¬ 
mination of the funeral rites marks a change in the attitude of the living to¬ 
wards the spirits of the departed, which are henceforth regarded as friendly. 

Though the cult of individual Ancestors was highly elaborated among 
the Egyptians and other non-' Aryan ’ peoples, the absence of such among 
the Dravidians, coupled with the analogies of Roman and Greek ritual, seem 
to indicate that Sr&ddhas are a legacy of the Indo-European invaders. 

VII. DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE 

Thb official mind demands that at least one section should be devoted to 
1 Others ’ or * Miscellaneous’ or ‘ Unclassified and it is with such matters 
that this last and closing section has to deal. The list of these unclassified 
subjects is long and interesting. It includes town-planning, villages, forts, 
house construction and furniture, personal adornment (e.g. dress, jewel¬ 
lery, modes of dressing the hair, tattooing, mutilation), food and cooking, 
fire-making, household superstitions, the use of drugs and narcotics, and 
recreation. 

All these are profitable subjects for investigation. It is only on the last 
that time permits me to touch. 

Games are wonderfully persistent. For instance, Petronius Arbiter in 
Rome in the first century a.d. describes a game in which one boy jumped on 
the back of another, and holding up some of his fingers called on the other to 
guess how many he held up with the words ‘ Bucca Bucca, quot sunt hie ?' 
This game survived in England in the nineteenth century, the formula 
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being * Buck, Buck, how many fingers do I hold up.’ The survival of that 
meaningless word ‘ Buck ’ from the days of Nero to the days of Queen 
Victoria is a striking example of the precise conservatism of children. 

Tamil boys play a game called ‘ Eitti which is a counterpart of the 
English game of ‘ Tip-cat \ Why ‘ Gat ’ ? I fear you will think me fanciful 
if I were to suggest that ‘ Cat ’ is derived from ‘ Eitti ’. 

Hop-Scotch, with innumerable variations and under various names, is 
well known in most Tamil villages. 

Kite flying is certainly of Asiatic origin, and its importation into Europe 
is of relatively recent date. 

Marbles and top-spinning (whip-top, peg-top and humming-top) are 
well known in India, and cock-fighting is a favourite village pastime ; I have 
not yet been able to trace the history of these games in Europe. 

Chess is essentially the Kriegspiel of Asia. T^ie ‘ rook ’ is a survival of 
the elephant corps, and the * bishop ’ of the war chariot (or perhaps the 
camelry), while the very unladylike pugnacity of the piece we call the ‘ queen ’ 
is perhaps explained by its vernacular appellation ‘ mantiri’, 1 prime 
minister 

Backgammon, too, is but a modified form of the well-known Pachis 
( Ddyam ) and Fox-and-Geese differs little from Pathin-avnthavv-Puli. 

Polo, of course, we have borrowed from India in recent years, and though 
the suits (‘ castes ’) of playing cards have (mutilated) English names, and 
two of the chief games are modified forms of ‘ Nap ’ and ‘ Bezique playing 
cards themselves are of Asiatic origin. 

Perhaps the most widely distributed game in the world is ‘ Cat’s-Cradle 
which has attained astonishing elaboration in Polynesia and is known in 
India and England. 1 

CONCLUSION 

I have scampered erratically over the greater part of the earth’s surface 
in my quest for light on the Dravidian problem. The question will be asked 
‘ What is the use of it ? * 

Those who are interested in the subject will greet such a question with 
derision. But the question is sure to be asked, and I had better answer it. 

Lucrative the study of Indian Ethnology is not likely to prove. The 
chances are that its votaries will find themselves out of pocket for their pains. 
But I would earnestly submit that a knowledge of the elements of South 
Indian Ethnology is very necessary to administrative and judicial officers in 
this Presidency, and a proper understanding of it is a condition precedent to 
Social Reform. I doubt whether an attempt to reconstitute the Depressed 


'See Hon, 1914, No. 45- 
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Classes on a Brahmanic model is likely to meet with success. The Brah¬ 
mans themselves can afford to relax the rigor of caste taboos, but the non- 
Brahman ninety-six per cent, decline to follow the lead. And can any Indian 
contemplate the complete break up of caste restrictions with equanimity? 
The caste system has stood the test of centuries, and it would be a danger¬ 
ous experiment to scrap the whole social system of 300 million souls in favour 
of the exotic system of Western Europe, which not one in ten thousand 
understands. Naturae non imperatur, nisi parendo , and Reform, if it is to 
strike root and flourish, must be cultivated with due regard to the nature of 
the soil on which its seeds are sown. Do not forget the lesson taught by 
Prickly Pear. 

One point more. What will be the future of our village Panchdyats ? 

Will they rivet on the neck of the Indian Labourer the yoke of servi¬ 
tude to the S'af-Sudra caste which happens to be dominant in his village? 

Will place and power become the monopoly of those who have the good 
fortune to understand English ? 

Or will the Panchdyats follow the English model, the absolute despotism 
of a numerical majority created by a labour vote, and the complete anni¬ 
hilation of the rights of minorities ? 

I doubt whether any of these three alternatives would commend itself to 
India’s multitudes, and I believe that justice can only be safeguarded, not by 
extirpating, but by .preserving and adapting the communal organisation 
which has resisted the corrosion of over a century of Individualism. 

I must thank you all for your patient hearing. If your views on the 
Dravidian problem are in utter confusion, the purpose of this paper is 
fulfilled. The subject is in chaos, and will remain in chaos till all the side¬ 
lights now so feebly glimmering are brought into full play. 
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A few differential Criteria of Aryan and Dravidian Culture— 


Aryan. 

1. Subordination of Women. 

2. Infant Marriage. 

3. Chastity. 

4. No Divorce. 

5. No Widow Marriage. 

6. Gift of Daughter and Dowry. 

7. Vegetarianism. 

8. No Blood Sacrifice. 

9. Iconic Worship. 

10. Patrilineal. 


Dravidian. 
Freedom of Women. 
Adult Marriage.. 
License. 

Divorce. 

Widow Marriage. 
Bride-Price. 

Flesh eating. 

Blood Sacrifice. 
Aniconic Worship. 
Matrilineal. 
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11. 

Patrilocal. 

Matrilocal. 

12. 

Patripotestal. 

Matripotestal. 

13. 

Brahmanic Gods (Goddesses 
subordinate). 

Mother Goddesses predominant. 

14. 

Brahman PurZhit and Guru. 

Own Puruhit and Guru. 

15. 

Annual Sr&ddhas. 

No Annual Sr&ddhas. 

16. 

Cremation. 

Inhumation. 


Appendix B 

Note on Cross-Cousin Marriage 
{Extracted from Man, 1914, No. 97.) 


Assuming that inheritance through females preceded inheritance through 
males in South India, it is probable that the transition from one to the other 
was gradual, not sudden. 

Under a system of inheritance through females a man has no interest 
whatever*in finding out who his father is. When, however, the idea of 
paternity begins to take shape, perhaps under the influence of a superior 
culture, the father begins to take a patornal interest in his child. He 
naturally wishes to provide for the child’s future, but' undor a matrilineal 
system this is impossible. 

Now under Mother Right I inherit my mother’s property, but I cannot 
transmit the heritage to my children, for my sister and her children are my 
heirs. If, therefore, I wish to transmit the property I enjoy to my children 
I must marry my own sister’s daughter. 

Similarly, my father is heir to his mother, but he cannot transmit the 
wealth he enjoys in his own right to me, for his sister and his sister’s children 
are his heirs. If, therefore, he wishes to provide for me oift of the ancestral 
property, he must marry me to his sister's daughter. 

So also my mother’s brother cannot transmit his property to his son, for 
my mother and her children are his heirs. His only way out of the difficulty 
is to marry his son to my sister. 

Under a matrilineal system in its archaic form the actual management 
of property vests in females. 1 But in course of time the eldest male member 
of the family came to be recognized as manager. As manager of a family, 
by this time ‘ patriarchal ’ in all its ideas except those of inheritance, my 
mother’s brother would find that a marriage between me (his heir) and his 
daughter (his wife’s heir) would be the most convenient method of keeping 
the family property intact and providing for us both. 

1 Sco J. D. JJayno, Hindu Law and Usage, 1901, p»go 683. 


The subjoined diagram illustrates the difficulties of succession under 
Mother Right; the individuals in italics therein cannot transmit property:— 
Father's Mother’s 

Mother Mother 

_!. ._J.. 

Husband i Fathor’s Father = Mother Mother's Brother - Wife. 

Sister _j_ _|_ 

Daughter. Ego Sister Son Daughter. 

Daughter. 

The foregoing hypothesis was formulated by me in 1909,* in the back- 
woods of South India, in complete ignorance of all that had already been 
written on the subject/ and it was with no small surprise that I came across 
a precisely similar explanation of Cross-Cousin Marriage as it exists in an 
entirely different branch of the human race. Writing of the Carrier Division 
of the Western D6n6 (Athapascan) Indians of North America, 1 * 3 Mr. C. Hill- 
Tout thus describes the advantages of marrying a boy to his maternal uncle’s 
daughter:— 

‘ Though descent was counted exclusively on the mother’s side among 
these tribes, the authority of the father was recognized to a considerable 
extent; for he had a voice in the disposal of his daughters in marriage, and 
frequently so arranged matters that his legal inheritor and successor, bis 
sister’s son, should marry one or more of his daughters. This was done that 
his offspring might share in his property, and not be wholly deprived under 
the clan rule of his possessions, as under their laws no hereditary property 
or rights could be alienated or passed over to the members of another clan, even 
though the recipients were the donor’s own children. These laws and regu¬ 
lations were very strictly observed among the Carriers, and hence the prac¬ 
tice of marrying the girl to her first cousin on her father’s side". 

» » * * 

I do not claim to have solved the problem of Cross-Cousin Marriage in 
all its manifestations. I am fully aware that my economic hypothesis is not 
novel. I submit, however, that the evidence recited suggests:— 

(1) That in South India, economic considerations, and, in particular, the 
transmission of ‘ family property,’ 4 exercise a very material in¬ 
fluence on marriage relationships ; 

1 Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Octobor, 1909, p. 40. 

9 E. g. Dr. Rivers in J.B.A.S. , 1907 p. 611-640 and Mr. A. E. Crawley in the Tylor • Fest¬ 
schrift’, 1907. 

3 The Natives of British North America, 1907, p. 145. 

* It would be incorrect to speak of ‘ clan proporty ‘ in South India, as the Brahmanio prao - 
tioe of partition almost everywhere has broken up the clan oxogamous group into numberless 
joint families and the joint family is now the eoonomio unit, 
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(2) That the growth of * paternal feeling ’ is inconsistent with and 

inimical to the continuance of matrilineal succession; 

(3) That the intrusion of a strongly patrilineal culture, such as the 

Brahmanic culture undoubtedly is, into a matrilineal sub-culture 
would tend to subvert the economic foundations of society by the 
disruption of ‘ family property’; 

(4) That in a matrilineal community one of the main advantages of 

patrilineal transmission of property, viz. the gratification of 
the natural desire of a father to provide for his offspring, may be 
effectively secured by insisting that a man should marry the 
daughter of either his maternal uncle, his paternal aunt, or his 
sister; and 

(6) That the same rule would enable a matrilineal community to con¬ 
form to a patrilineal system of inheritance without fear of dissi¬ 
pating the family property, the integrity of which is dependent 
on the continuance of inheritance on matrilineal lines. 

In other words, the rule which gives a man the first refusal of his sister’s, 
his maternal uncle’s or his paternal aunt’s daughter in marriage may be 
interpreted as a sort of compromise between matrilineal succession and 
Brahmanic law; it preserves inviolato the principles of matrilineal inheri¬ 
tance under patrilineal forms. 

F. J. RICHARDS. 
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BRITISH PRISONERS IN MYSORE FORTRESSES 


A paper read before the Mythic Society by the Rev. F. Goodwill 

Thb story of the British prisoners in Mysore is inseparably connected 
with the personal histories of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, and the tale of 
the sufferings of some of them links together the four British wars with 
Mysore, in 1768, 1780-4, 1791-2 and 1799. The record of their sufferings is 
dark and heart-stirring, and the fragments of experience that have been 
recorded are only suggestive of sorrows multiplied to an unknown degree. 
Yet their pitiful experiences did not entirely fail of pity from those who 
witnessed them, and it is a pleasure to remember the Commandant of Caveri- 

E atnam, where a batch of prisoners rested a day en route to Mysore, smoking 
is hookah among them and sympathizing with them; to recall the pity of 
Tippoo’s mother for the young boys among the captives and her offorts to 
alleviate their sufferings; to seo the villagers bringing water for the prisoners 
in their long march to jail; and to find some even among their jailers them¬ 
selves yielding to sentiment and being willing to oblige by smuggling little 
luxuries into the prison. 

The timo of the second Mysore War, 1780-4, is the period when the 
greatest number of captives were held by the Mysoreans, but we shall give 
evidence later to the cffcot that some prisoners were retained after the con¬ 
clusion of each of the first two wars, and it is not till after 1792 when 
Cornwallis made his way to the gates of Seringapatam, that the mournful 
voice of the captive ceases to be heard somewhere in the land. 

The chief sources of information of the condition and fate of prisoners 
are the diaries of officers detained at Seringapatam, the personal narratives 
of two seamen Scurry and White way, and the narratives of the wars written 
by officers who took part in them and published their books about the end of 
the century. 

The number of British prisoners captured by Hyder and Tippoo and 
distributed among the Mysore fortresses can best be realized by the state¬ 
ment that when the treaty of Mangalore in 1784 set free the greater part of 
them there were gathered together at Hoskote near Bangalore 180 officers, 
and 900 soldiers for the march to Vellore and liberty. We may remark in 
passing that at this time were set free also 1,600 sepoys and hundreds of 
servants and camp-followers, who all had shown according to their limited 
. 7 
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opportunities wonderful attachment to the British cause and the persons 
of their officers. More than once we find sepoys engaged in strenuous labour 
upon a scanty allowance of food giving part of their rations to their old 
officers, who, they urged, could not live so well as they could on hard fare. 

The diary of the officers’ imprisonment at Seringapatam begins with the 
tale of the disastrous defeat of Col. Baillie near Conjeeveram, September JO, 
1780. Twenty-three unwounded officers were sent straightway to Bangalore; 
seven officers, among whom were Col. Baillie and Capt. Baird, both wounded, 
were kept in Hyder’s camp ; twenty-seven other wounded officers and many 
soldiers were sent to Ami till they recovered. When able to travel ten of 
these officers, our diarist among them, and thirty-twos oldiers were sent on 
their long march of 226 miles to Seringapatam. The officers were on tats, the 
soldiers on foot. The latter were handcuffed, two and two, were barefoot 
and almost naked, little room then to wonder that soon they were not 
able to walk and had to be carried forward on bullocks, but still handcuffed. 
The march in the earlier stages appears to have been across country, later 
they stayed the night at Ryacotah, Hosur, and Bangalore, From the fact 
that this band stayed only one night at Bangalore it may be presumed that 
Capt. Baird, who had already made the journey to Seringapatam, made a 
similarly short stay there, and that the legends and recently erected inscrip¬ 
tions to the effect that he was imprisoned in Bangalore for a considerable 
period are alike untrustworthy. As the prisoners approached wayside vil¬ 
lages tom-toms were beaten to call the people to see the unusual sight. Some 
of the villagers pitied and refreshed them, others execrated them, lively 
evidence that human nature was much the same then as it is to-day. 

Continuing their march, they stayed the night at Kenggri, Rfimagiri, 
Chennapatna and Gootill, completing the journey to Seringapatam in five 
days. At Chennapatna they were lodged for the night in the rooms at either 
side of a gateway of the fort, the officers on one side and the men on the 
other, and the officers gladly availed themselves of the opportunity to talk 
with our soldiers and give them small presents of clothing and tobacco. 

Arrived at Seringapatam and led in triumph to Hyder’s palace, their 
names were carefully taken down, and they were conducted to a small prison 
close by, where they found Capt. Baird and eight others who had preceded 
them, and, say they, ‘our joy on this occasion was great’. The place of 
their imprisonment has been discussed at length before the Mythic Society 
by the Rev. E. W. Thompson, m.a., and there is no need to do more than 
refer to the facts. From the diary a careful reading will glean that from the 
prison both the palace of Hyder and that of the Mysore raja could be seen, 
but the voices of the boys on the roof of Hyder’s palace could not be heard. 
There was an open space 200 yards wide in front of the prison, probably the 
parade ground they eventually crossed to the palace. The most definite 
statement lies in the sentence that ‘ the spacious palace in which the young 
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king of Mysore resides stands in a large square in the very centre of Seringa¬ 
patam, in an angle of which our prison was also situated 

The soldiers were confined in a separate prison. They commonly called 
it' the Bull ’, being an appropriated &aivate temple which had the 1 Basava ’ 
conspicuous upon it. Scurry says that in 1783 250 sergeants and men were 
confined * in one square prison.’ 

No cots were given, though they were urgently asked, and so ‘ we are 
necessitated to make use of straw \ The door of the prison was not allowed 
to be opened during the day. On March 8, 1781, Col. Baillie and Capt. 
Burnley were brought up in irons. This apparently initiated closer confine¬ 
ment, for on the 28th all were ironed, and were ordered te muster three 
times a day. On May 10 all, except Capb. Baird, were put in heavy irons, 
8-'Jlbs. in weight. The soldiers too were all in irons. ‘ This was the com¬ 
mencement of a deliberate system, as afterwards more fully appeared, for 
cutting us off. This is a melancholy day '. Some were freed from time to 
time, apparently to exoite conjecture and apprehension as to their fato, for 
the dates of liberation and re-confinement indicate no connexion with out¬ 
ward events such as might have given rise to alternate leniency and severity. 

In July, 1782, Col. Baillie writes to the other officers from his prison that they 
have no idea why their irons were taken off. The illness or approaching 
death of unfortunate individuals brought little respite, though urgent petitions 
backed with bribes sometimes secured release for a dying man. By Septem¬ 
ber 10 wo find the entry,' several gontlemon’s legs are found to be much swol¬ 
len on account of tho weight of their irons and a month later Capt. Baird 
hitherto free, is ironed like the rest. 

Their rations at this time were a seer of rice, half a seer of ‘ doll ’, a 
little gheo and six cash a day with which to buy extras. These their 
servants were allowed to buy in the bazaar morning and evening. This daily 
visit of the servants to the bazaar was made the opportunity, at great risk, 
and with much misgiving, for the sending of letters between the different 
prisons. Usually the letters were wrapped within an dppam or a cigar; 
and a servant would ask a friend if he cared to have a bit of dppam or a 
cigar, when the article would be handed over to be disposed of in other than - 
the ordinary way. Late in their 6tay in Seringapatam an old woman hand¬ 
ed to a servant of the officers found by the well thirteen pagodas sent to Capt. 
Judson by his wife. The old woman had wandered for three years seeking 
her sepoy son who was at Conjeeveram, and at length was rewarded by 
finding him at Seringapatam. This was the only money that reached our 
officers from outside sources; and they remark with a touch of bitterness 
that they think Government could have done something for them if they had 
had the affection of a wife. 

Though their allowance was a mere pittance, the prisoners were always 
ready to subscribe to help new-comers whose allowance was still smaller. 
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In 1784 they hear by a secret letter from the soldiers’ prison of the arrival 
from Bednore of a soldier’s widow with two infants, and promptly raise 
among themselves twenty gold fanams for her use. Medicines were also great¬ 
ly needed for the sick among them. At first they were permitted the services 
of a French surgeon who was in Hyder’s service. He showed them much 
kindness, but was not long allowed to continue his ministrations. They 
manage, however, to send off four letters by his servant, but received no 
reply. On November 12 they were informed that no medicines were to be 
supplied to them under pain of mutilation, punishment that was to involve 
both hands, ears and nose. ‘ We had not come there to live, we were told, and 
nothing could be more acceptable to the Nabob than the news of our 
death ’. On receipt of this information they drooped visibly, but the sentinels 
were found still willing to bring them drugs when it was possible with safety, 
They managed to possess themselves of cassia, tamarind, quicksilver and 
jaggery, and apparently learned to use these to good purpose. The 4 doctor’s 
box ’ was the object of a regular subscription from all in the prison, and now 
and again they managed to convey medicines to the other prisons. 

In the midst of suffering and foreboding they do not forget that they are 
Britishers, and under the date June 4, 1791, is the heroic entry : ‘In con¬ 
sequence and in honour of His Majesty’s birthday, we had for dinner fowl 
cutlets and a “ flower ” pudding, and drank his health in a chatty of sherbet ’. 
Nor do they fail of the resources of intelligent men, but fashion for their con¬ 
venience tables, stools, cots and trunks of bamboo, 1,100 pieces in one trunk; 
hats of leather and garments of coarse dungeree: nk of lamp black, chessi- 
boards of paper and cloth and cards of the same; pens of fowl quills and 
paints of various colours. The diary was written on thin paper, in a fine 
hand such as idlers use when they write the Lord’s Prayer in the circle of a 
half-penny, and was buried in the floor of their prison whenever they were 
apprehensive of a search being made. 

On September 18,1781, the dasara festival came round, 4 a grand Gentoo 
feast, at which the king of Mysore was present, a lad of about twelve years 
of age. This royal prisoner is allowed to appear in public only at this parti¬ 
cular time. We were allowed as a very particular favour to indulge our 
curiosity with a sight of His Majesty ’. Again, two years later, is a similar 
entry, and the information that the ladies of the Harem and the prisoners 
were given greater freedom at this time. Palace and prison alike found it a 
boon to peep abroad at this festive time when both Hindu and Mahommedan 
made merry. But between these dates we find a significant entry to the 
effect that an officer was struck by a sentinel for attempting to look out of 
the prison door. 

Frequent offers were made, from a very early period of their imprison¬ 
ment, of service with Hyder, but no one accepted the honour with its promis¬ 
ed power and liberty. Artificers, craftsmen of all sorts, carpenters and 
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smiths, were at a premium in the capital. At Chitaldroog likewise requests 
were made for the services of those who could make paper, lead pencil, 
flints, etc. At one time, according to the narrative of Scurry, eighty of the 
soldier prisoners were employed in various trades at the arsenal. But those 
who in this way obtained some liberty must needs be careful of their ways if 
they were to retain their lives; two mates of the ‘ Hannibal * were hung 
on one tree together with one Food, who unthinkingly occupied himself in 
their company in making a sketch of the surrounding country. 

Considerable numbers of the prisoners, both of officers and men, were 
forcibly circumcised and initiated into the rites of Islam. The reply of the 
soldiers to the ofler of service had been that they would rather die than 
serve; but the authorities were determined to secure English training for 
the large numbers of youths captured in Malabar and the Carnatic, whom 
they were forming into regiments, so with the help of drugs and the sturdy 
arms of professional wrestlers they made Mahommedans of as many as they 
from time to time required. The first report of this procedure that reached 
the officers said that sixteen soldiers had been thus converted, and shortly 
afterwards they saw from their prison that a number of Europeans in 
Mohammedan dress drilling the Carnatic slave boys. Scurry tells in detail 
how at one stage of their initiation they were made to bathe in scalding 
water to rid their flesh of the impurities of their previous diet, and how the 
guards with roars of laughter chased back the parboiled wretches to the 
baths when they attempted to escape. Later in their imprisonment these 
men were sent out with their regiments on service in Coorg and Malabar, 
and experienced some fighting. But they were always more or less under 
suspicion of their superior officers, suspicion that was not ill-founded, since 
several escaped or attempted to escape into the jungle country in which they 
were marching and fighting. They were given the rank of havildars, and 
were invested with swords and suitable badges of rank ; but frequently we 
read of them being beaten and disgraced, of their swords being removed from 
them and then of their reinstatement and continuance in duty. Lieuts. 
Speediman and Rutlegge also were obliged to instruct this class of recruits 
to the Mohammedan army in their drill, but the officers seem to have little 
conceit of their pupils or of their own instruction, for they write to the 
officers’ prison telling of their work and say ‘ Thank God ! what they 
know will never do the Company any harm \ These two officers sought to 
escape from their enforced duty, but were recaptured and confined in irons 
in-Ganjam, the suburb of Seringapatam. 

It is interesting to observe that even under these straitened circum¬ 
stances national traits still persist, they manifest sometimes that impatience 
and independence that so commonly mark the Englishman in India. Under 
date February 24,1782, the officers record: ‘ A European Mussalman put in 
stocks and stripped naked for striking a Caffre ’. And there he was kept for 
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two days to cool his temper. Another story comes from the camp to th e 
effect that the Englishmen in the regiment of converts, being dissatisfied 
with the food that was being served to them or with the delay that baulked 
good appetite, forcibly took possession of the cooking pot and ran off with its 
contents. 

In some cases men were compelled to hard labour, to the carrying of 
mud, in order to induce them to accept service. But Tippoo, in his day of 
power, had other means also of securing the allegiance of the men whom he 
had made Moslems. Scurry tells how he was paraded one morning with the 
picked body of young men whom Tippoo had gathered from Bangalore 
prisons and elsewhere, and in line behind them were ranged in equal numbers 
young women who had been brought up from Arcot and other districts 
below Ghats. Presently the order was given to turn about and to take the 
gift that stood before them; later the pairs thus mated were married accord¬ 
ing to Mahommedan rites. But in the passage from the parade ground through 
the bazaars there was much crowding and confusion, and many men asserted 
when the pairs reassorted themselves that they had not got the women 
assigned to them originally, and had apparently not fared so well. And 
Scurry tells how for long after the women wrangled and squabbled among 
themselves, and it was only when their husbands knew something of the 
vernaculars that they learned that some of the women equally regretted that 
jostle in the bazaar and only made the best of a bad bargain by the use of 
vigorous language. But it appears that many of the men came to love the 
women thrust upon them and the children that were born to them; Scurry 
to the end of his days did not cease to make efforts to find his wife and child 
whom he left with much regret when he made his escape from Chitaldroog, 
and Richardson, who was escaping with him, returned after he had gone a 
quarter of a mile, unable to forsake his family. And there is much pathos 
and beauty in the sight of the women following their husbands from place to 
place, and ministering to their physical needs to the utmost of their power 
despite the fatigues of the way or the discomfort of storms. 

The sepoys were cruelly treated everywhere, and many took service to 
escape the greater severities of their confinement. Such as did not consent 
to labour were chained together in pairs in prison or were summarily put to 
death. It is clear that large numbers of sepoys perished in Mysore at this 
period. A commandant of Tanjore cavalry, ‘ Sid Abram evidently Syed 
Ebrahim a Mohammedan, was confined for several months in the prison 
with the British officers. They were comrades, they shared their little sub¬ 
stance, and when the Syed was removed elsewhere the officers sent him what 
money they could afford, and assured him that if they gained their liberty 
they would speak to the Company of his staunchness and fidelity. 

On March 26, 1782, the neighbourhood of the prison was all bustle and 
excitement. The prisoners could hear irons being prepared and put on to 
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many prisoners, and speculated who they could be. They proved to be 
eighteen officers of Col. Braithwaite’s detachment who had been taken near 
Tanjore. Many of them had walked the whole way up from Conjeeveram. 
' These circumstances it is written, ' aggravated the mental gloom that had 
long hung over the place of our confinement But still hope and life per¬ 
sisted in the greater number of them. The sick were patiently attended 
night and day by those who were well, and the dead were prepared for 
burial as decently as circumstances permitted. Usually they appear to have 
used some part of the burial service before their dead were taken out of the 
prison. A vivid picture is drawn of the mental condition of the prisoners in 
the entry of July 5, 1782, relating to Capt. Lucas, just deceased. Their 
simple eulogy of him says: * In his manner he was unassuming, amiable and 
engaging, and the cheerfulness and vivacity of his temper, which were ex¬ 
pressed in lively songs and facetious sallies, scattered frequent rays of mirth 
on our gloomy mansion ’. 

In October, 1782, an effort was made to enlarge themselves by moans of 
a ransom. The whole party offered Its. 1,20,000 for their freedom, with the 
promise not to serve again during the war. To this advance no reply was 
given. 

On November 13 the prisoners were further saddened by hearing of the 
death of Col. Baillio in his separate prison. On account of his rank and 
great military talents, he seems to have been treated with special barbarity, 
and at last privations and inward grief together brought about his end. 
Whiteway, the companion of Scurry in imprisonment, says that Col. Baillie 
was cruelly treated because of his participation in a scheme to revolt with 
the aid of the two regiments of converts officered by Europeans and take 
possession of the fortress. He declares that Dempster, a deserter in the 
service of Hyder, found a letter written by Col. Baillie to this effect an4 laid 
it before the governor. Although the story comes through an English chan¬ 
nel, the writer’s chances of hearing intimate news of this sort were so small 
that no reliance can be placed upon it, in the absence of any other similar 
suggestion from elsewhere. 

Dempster won the good opinion of the officers because of his kindness 
and helpfulness in many ways. They promise to speak for him when released, 
and he engages to send letters for them to the Company’s government. 
But the European Mussalmans who were under him in the service speak 
most bitterly and contemptuously, of Dempster; he was their company com¬ 
mander, and, though he had ingratiated himself with them and had used all 
his arts to persuade them peaceably to accept the rite of circumcision, 
he had a tongue capable of fluent abuse and rasping jibe when the 
occasion arose for such. He is said to have been piked to death in his hut 
eventually, and there was nothing in his life that even the prisoners could 
desire. 
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Early in 1783 darker shadows still fell upon the prison house. On Feb¬ 
ruary 26, Rumley, Frazer and Sampson were sent away in palanquins one 
evening to Mysore. Strange and dark were the conjectures of those left 
behind as to the fate of these gentlemen. Rumley had led the charge against 
the guns on the morning of Col. Baillie’s tragedy; Frazer was one of Baillie’s 
staff officers; Sampson was an officer greatly beloved of Col. Braithwaite who 
wrote a poem in his memory and sent it to the officers’ prison. As the 
palanquins passed the soldiers’ prison one of the officers was heard to say 
‘Goodbye! lads, we don’t know where they’re taking us’. Their ability 
and bravery had focussed the rage of their jailers upon them, and they were 
poisoned in the fort at Mysore. 

On May 27, 1783, General Matthews arrived at Seringapatam, having 
been seized at Bednore in violation of the treaty that Tippoo had just made 
with him. Justice must add that Matthews did not himself deal fairly 
regarding the treasure of the place: moved by cupidity he secured large sums 
for his own use, and also distributed two months pay to his troops, a breach 
of faith that Tippoo punished with the utmost rigour. Moreover he was 
incensed at the cruelties that the British had practised at the capture of 
Anantapore, when even women and children had fallen in the slaughter. 
Matthews smuggles to the officers a month or so later a letter telling .the 
story of his downfall: 4 the troops that were with me are some in the 
Nabob’s service, the rest sent in irons to different parts of the country ’ 
On August 17, the washerman brought to the prison the information that 
General Matthews was put in irons, and on September 8 he was murdered by 
means of poison. This appears to have been done under direct orders from 
Tippoo. For several days the guards who carried the poisoned victuals gave 
him their own food instead. But this evasion was not long possible, and 
Matthews was told that if he did not die the Havildar in charge of him would 
be put to death. For some days he refused food of any kind, and struggled 
with furious hunger; at last he consented to eat and drink, and the end came 
within six hours. In his prison a brass basin was found on which writing had 
been scratched by means of a fork. This was taken to the Killedar, and 
the officers’ diary says that the writing was read by a European in Tippoo’s 
service. In his narrative Scurry says that he himself was called to read the 
scratched writing and that it stated that Matthews knew that his time was 
short, that he was poisoned by Tippoo’s order, and that he wished the 
Government to remember that he had borrowed Rs. 330,000 from the Malabar 
Christians to pay his troops and that this sum should be repaid them. He 
adds that when Tippoo heard of the loan that had been given Matthews by 
the Malabar Christians he promptly invaded their country, and brought 30,000 
of them in captivity to the capital. 

On October 22 they send some fanams to Capt. Leech imprisoned else¬ 
where, the fanams are done up in the buttons of a shirt they forward him, but 
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he replies that no ‘ pills have been found. Previously of their charity they 
had sent a donation of thirty-three fanams, but the hand that conveyed the 
gift had passed on only thirty-two fanams. And still the Kanarese proverb re¬ 
mains true; 4 Devaru kott&ru, piljari kodanuf ‘Although the gods give, the 
priest does not,’ i.e., he appropriates the donation. Shortly afterwards they are 
dismayed to find their cash allowance reduced, they suffer a loss of six cash 
each a day, * which affects us in a most serious manner. We shall be puzzled 
how to exist ’. They were little above the line of bare existence, their per¬ 
sonal possessions were extremely small. A few days later the diarist writes; 
4 The funeral service was this morning read over the late Lieut. Butler who 
was carried out as decently as the prison would admit of. The Killedor 
sent for the effects of the late Lieut. Butler, consisting of a fow old rags. 
They took as much care in examining them, as if they had been of the utmost 
consequence ’. 

But already there was talk of peace. On November 16, 1783, Col. 
Braithwaite was seen passing the prison on his return from a visit to the 
Killodar. Forgetful of rank in the oxcitemont of the hour, some one exclaims 
4 By God I there’s Col. Braithwaite ’, and the words fall gratefully upon the 
Colonel's ears. Ho was asked what clothos and money was required for the 
prisoners, and made a reply that savours of the gentleman. To use his own 
words: 4 1 said that what the Nabob allowed me I would receive; if ten pagodas 
a day I would spend them, if ten cash I would live upon it. I would 
ask for no money, clothos I should be glad of \ But the talk of peace 
ended, and in December thirty-two men and two women who had been 
capturod after their shipwreck were brought into the capital. Tho guards 
were doubled, and presently there was a rumour that all the prisoners were 
to be killed. Early in March they hear that peaco is broken off, and that all 
are to be sent to Cabbaldroog, a change of residence that involves a still longer 
journey, according to tho sinister fame of that droog. Thereupon they deter¬ 
mine, if they are sent, to murder the guards and escape if possible; they 
believe that if they tamely submit they will all be poisoned. Again on March 
7th, 1784, they learn that directions had been sent by Tippoo to murder all 
the English officers in the different prisons who would not take service; but 
that order was countermanded on his hearing that the commissioners of peace 
had set out for Madras. 

On March 22 the irons were struck off from the legs of Baird, Monteith 
and Lindsay, and they were removed from the prison. The incident gave 
rise to the most gloomy forebodings, but the clouds were dissipated on hearing 
that all their irons were to be taken off next day. They at once settled to cele¬ 
brate the occasion by a great feast, and ordered in sixty dozen plantains and a 
big chatty of sherbet. There was no sleep for any eyes that night, and this may 
have been the occasion of the singing of the song that so disturbed the Killedar, 
according to Wilks, 4 My wife has taen the gee.’ It was reported next 
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morning by the guards that the prisoners had spent the night singing of 
nothing but 4 ghee '. The words fell on guilty ears, and the Killedar at once 
concluded that they knew of his malversations regarding the ghee of the 
fortress and intended to tell Tippoo, so he attempted to conciliate them by ' 
putting a good stock of it at their disposal. 

On March 23 came the day of their release from their three and a quarter 
years of imprisonment. Their irons were struck off, and so eager were they 
to experience relief that men who had been unutterably patient for long 
could hardly help jostling and contending for an early turn. But for days 
they could not walk without accommodating their steps to their imaginary 
irons. They say: ‘ We could never get the idea of our being in fetters 
out of our heads. No effort of our minds, no act of volition, could, for several 
days, overcome the habit of making the short and constrained steps to which . 
we had been so long accustomed. Our crippled manner of walking was a 
subject of laughter to ourselves as well as to others.’ Being supplied with 
money through Col. Braithwaite they immediately rewarded the soldiers 
who had been friendly to them, and had helped them in small ways. The 
same evening they moved out to a little village two miles away on the north 
of the island, and there met our soldier prisoners, who received them 4 with 
marks of affectionate joy and respect.’ The released band made its way to 
the greater assembly at Hoskote, where they met released prisoners from all 
parts of Mysore. The Bangalore officers had received frequent supplies of 
money through friends at Madras, and they generously gave what they had 
to relieve the pressing wants of those who were less fortunate. 

We turn now from this somewhat close and detailed view of life in one 
prison to speak more briefly of the connexion of other places in Mysore with 
British prisoners at this period. In some cases we can tell only of the num¬ 
bers confined, or give only a few outward facts relating to those imprisoned 
there. Cabbal droog has been already mentioned, and we may tell at once 
what is known of the prisoners there. Cabbal droog stands thirteen miles 
to the South of Chennapatna, and is forty miles in a direct line east from 
Seringapatam. It is an almost bare rock, rising precipitously on three of 
its sides about 1,000ft. above the surrounding country. The side that is 
approachable is difficult of ascent, and very little fortification was necessary 
to secure its natural strength. An intelligent villager who conducted the 
Bev. E. W. Thompson and myself over the hill showed us the place whence 
prisoners were hurled, and the hole in the rock where the 4 yatha’ was fixed 
which gave them a clean drop over the cliff face. He assured us that'he could 
show us many human bones still in the jungles below, Mackenzie says that 
this was 4 one of the Sultan’s principal sites for exercising his inventiveness 
to inflict cruelties’. The news was received at Seringapatam by the officers 
imprisoned there, on October 5, 1783, that eighteen of General Matthews' 
officers imprisoned at Cabbal droog had been poisoned. The officer in charge 
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of the place, who had had much talk with his prisoners got himself removed 
when ordered to carry out the execution, but the officer commanding the 
soldiers’ prison at Seringapatam was sent with urgent orders and forced to 
carry out the sentence, knowing that if he did not do so his own life would 
be added to the tale. The officers were poisoned with the juice of the 
milk-hedge. Two sepoys who were later attached to the officers’ guard gave 
them the following account of the end of those brave men. ' The first he (the 
Killedar) called positively refused to taste the poison. The Killedar instant¬ 
ly ordered several Caffres to seize and tie him up to a tamarind tree. After 
being most severely flogged, he at last consented to drink the finishing draught. 
Many others were flogged and inhumanly treated, on account of their 
opposition. The sepoys observed that the scenes of distress, after the poi¬ 
son began to operate, were beyond description; some being perfectly insen¬ 
sible, others thrown into violent convulsions, and others employing the few 
minutes they had to live in committing themselves to God, and in embracing 
and taking a last farewell of their companions and friends. Immediately 
after the whole were dispatched, the armourers knocked off their irons, and 
their bodies were then thrown into a wood as a prey .for tigers.’ 

Early in 1782 two Ensigns, Gordon and Brunton, with 100 soldiers, 
wero sent from Seringapatam to Chitaldroog to be confined in the fort there. 
On the officers vigorously protesting against being manacled, and, on signing 
their parolo, they were allowed bodily freedom, but the soldiers were still 
confined in irons. Later, because the officers were discovered writing a letter 
to be sent to Madras, they were confined in a small dark room, the door of 
which was allowed to be open dnly one hour a day. Early in 1783 their 
numbers were added to from the prisoners captured at Bednore, March 28, 
Forty men and three women wore confined together in two small rooms 
under the most filthy and loathsome conditions. They were refused medi¬ 
cines, being informed, as at Seringapatam, that it was not desired they 
should live. At first even burial was refused to the dead, and the unfortunate 
prisoners were informed that they must dig the grave in their prison with 
their nails. But at length it was ordered that the body should be removed, 
a brief service was read, thon the corpse was dragged away and thrown to 
the * tigers and vultures’. The writer of the diary at Chitaldroog complains 
among other sorrows that ‘ immense swarms of rats, bugs, fleas and other 
kinds of vermin constantly disturb our nightly rest ’. Singular, that as some 
clemency was shown to the Seringapatam prisoners on the occasion of the 
Dasara festival, so on Christmas Day the bazaarman at Chitaldroog was 
directed to bring an abundance of fruit, meat and vegetables for sale to the 
prisoners, who had their daily dole at their own disposal. The tale of their 
troubles ended within a year, but for many it was finished by death long 
before that date. On March 25, 1784, they were taken out of jail, and met 
other prisoners who had been separated from them when they were brought 
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here. It must be remembered that the diaries in each case give incidents in 
the life of one prison only, they are not comprehensive. Their joy at 
their release is thus described: ‘ This was a period of bliss of which the first 
monarch in the world might justly have envied us. We were so drowned in 
joy that for a while we forgot that wo were still in the hands of the enemy \ 
That joy was tempered by the news that some soldiers were still kept back 
in the fort when the bulk of the captives set out on their long march to Hos- 
kote, whore they also thankfully received the generous gifts of their brother 
officers who had just been set free from jail in Bangalore. 

Little can bo given in detail of the experience of prisoners of war at 
Mysore. The reputation of the fort as the place of confinement of English 
prisoners was however made known to the British public in a little volume 
published by Gye of Bristol at the begining of the century. It is thus describ¬ 
ed in that little book, which is very accurate in its statements so far as it can 
be checked by other authorities; ‘ During the war of 1783 the fort of this place 
was the living grave of many an unfortunate English officer, and tho scene of 
many a foul and secret sacrifice, accomplished by poison, or deliberate assassina¬ 
tion, of the prisoners sent thither for that purpose by tho tyrant Sultan ’. 
On how muoh detailed information the author bases this strong assertion 
wo havo no moans of knowing. We know decisively that the three officers 
already named were sent hero from Seringapatam, and were poisoned on 
February 26, 1783. Scurry mentions that, when he was sent to Mysore in 
1784, he was informed by his guards that the prison in which he was con¬ 
fined was the same as that in which these officers met their end. At the 
ond of December, 1783, all the European Mussalmans from Seringapatam 
wore marched here, and sixty-sovon of them were still here in the capacity of 
prisoner-soldiers in February, 1784. Many of them it is certain from other 
information never woro released, despite the Mangalore treaty made in the 
following March. 

Let us return to see how prisoners fared in favoured Bangalore. Thp 
unwounded officers were separated from their comrades after Colonel Baillie’s 
catastrophe, and woro sent direct to Bangalore. The record of the new 
arrivals at Seringapatam up to the following March does not include their 
names, and probably they continued in prison here. It was a great day in 
Bangalore when Colonel Baillie passed through as a prisoner, and five guns 
wore fired to summon the people to seo the great captive. Other prisoners 
received by Hyder from the French admiral were sent here in 1781, and in 
1782 I find that the captors were able to select from the prisoners kept in 
Bangalore and the neighbourhood—Dodballapur was probably tho place in¬ 
tended by one record aB the place where several were confined for a few 
months—fifty-two young men aged between twelve and seventeen years, who 
were marched down to Seringapatam for initiation into Mohammedanism 
and training for the service of the State. Since they were able to find so 
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many youths between these ages, there must have been in the neighbourhood 
of Bangalore a large number of captives of all ages from whom the selection 
was made. 

The place of their confinement in Bangalore is a question of great inter¬ 
est. Buchanan, writing of his visit to Bangalore in 1800, says of the Delhi 
Gate: ‘In the buildings of this entrance is a dungeon, amply provided with 
all the horrors that usually attend such places'. Even if this be true, it 
does not necessarily follow that the small rooms in the upper part of one of 
the gate ways which are popularly considered and labelled as ‘ dungeons ’, 
were the quarters to which Buchanan refers. This certainly was not the 
place alluded to and incidentally described in the song that was composed 
by one of the officers just before their release. That is indicated as a 
1 shade ' i.e. shed, a place that is flooded in the rains and insufferably hot in 
the summer; but we have no further indication in the song as to its site. 
In the latter part of their confinement the prisoners were allowed occasion¬ 
ally to visit one another in their respective prisons, a statement which at 
once indicates that there were several places of detention. Mackenzie, who 
was an officer in the force that captured Bangalore in 1791, only sevon 
years after the removal of the prisoners and while memories wore still fresh, 
writes in his history! * On the framo of a door, in a wretched hovel adjoin¬ 
ing this (Tippoo’s) palace, the names of Gowdie and many other British 
officers were carved. Hero these gontlemen had been closely confined in 
massy irons, cruelly insulted, and otherwise ill-treated during the former 
war '. Judging by the old pictures of the palaco, such a hovel as was used 
as a prison must have been situated on the west side of the palace, as the 
east and other sides are clearly accounted for by open spaces or publio build¬ 
ings. The tradition that Captain Baird was made to draw water from the 
well to the west of the palace for the amusement of Tippoo’s ladies may have 
6ome basis in the doings of the prisoners confined close by, who were 
obliged to draw their daily supply of water from the only well in the 
near neighbourhood. 

In view of the large number of prisoners detained in Mysore it is most 
probable that such fortresses as Nundydroog, Devarayadroog, Hoskote and 
Kolar wero used for the imprisonment of some of them. But I know of no 
literary reference to the presence of prisoners at any of these fortresses. 
We find only a chance reference to the large body of twenty officers and 
thirty soldiers who were confined in the lower fort or pettah at Savandroog, 
the great rock that can be seen twenty miles away to the west of Bangalore. 
The'site and the tradition of their imprisonment have both been erased by 
time. But the prisoners must have been resident there some two or three 
years, for they were captured by Hyder Ali and were not released till March, 
1784, when the treaty of Mangalore sounded the recall through the Mysore 
prisons. We know something of their emotions from the fact that Amin 



Sahib, Tippoo’s nephew, was sent to Savandroog at this time in^ disgrace 
and captivity. He tried to escape, was recaptured, tied hand and foot to a 
stake and thus exposed to the burning sun, and was at last strangled with a 
bow-string. This was done before the eyes of the British prisoners as an 
example and a warning of their fate should they attempt to escape. 

Outradroog, or Hutridroog stands twelve miles further west from Banga¬ 
lore beyond Savandroog. It was a very strong and well-defended fortress 
the complex of works can well be seen from the old contemporary drawing. 
Twelve members of the crew of the ‘ Hannibal,’ who had been taken by the 
French in 1782, were handed over by Admiral Suffrein to Hyder and were 
sent by him to Outradroog. These twelve effected a daring escape down 
the precipitous north side of the droog one dark and rainy night, with no 
further damage than a few bruises and a broken arm among them. But they 
were discovered the following day by a cattle boy, and the young rascal set 
their enemies on their track. Being pursued, they separated, but seven were 
retaken, two managed to escape to British territory, and of three nothing 
more was ever heard. The recaptured were severely dealt with, and of the 
6even six died shortly afterwards. The survivor, Mr. Cadman, a middy, 
was converted to Islam and detained in various places until he was released 
by Earl Cornwallis in 1792, after ten years of suffering. 

Huliyurdroog, or as the old English writers called it 4 Ooliah Droog ’, lies 
sixteen miles due north of Maddur. The fortress was yielded to the British 
June 13,1791, under promises of the security of private property and the pro¬ 
tection of the garrison from slaughter. After securing the public property, 
thousands of cattle and large quantities of grain, the guns and tanks were de¬ 
stroyed, and the works were blown up or otherwise dismantled. A consider¬ 
able number of captives, probably both European and Indian, were released 
from imprisonment here. Of these a contemporary writer says: * Amongst 
a number of captives that were bound in chains of various constructions, at 
Huliyurdroog several who had their ankles fastened asunder by a heavy iron 
bar had from habit acquired a straddling amble, which when liberated they 
could not for a length of time alter or amend. Some from having been 
closely pinioned could move neither arm. Others had acquired a stoop, from 
which they were unable to stand erect. In short, as most of them had been 
confined in this wretched state for a period of about ten years, there were 
few, indeed, who had not lost the power of some limb or other Huliyur¬ 
droog, then, is another instance of a remote fortress to which the Mangalore 
peace brought no orders for enlargement, and the prisoners were kept in jail 
for still another seven weary years. 

Scurry, whose narrative has been often referred to herein, charges the' 
Commissioners of the Peace of 1784 with knowingly leaving not less than a 
hundred youths, officers and mechanics in the hands of Tippoo when the rest 
were marched away to British territory. He says that of these only nineteen 
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ultimately survived. He and the rest of his companions in misery expected 
to be put to death, and Whiteway represents that it was perhaps well that 
the - case for their release was not pressed. He believes that rather than admi t 
the detention of so many prisoners Tippoo would have given orders for the 
murder of them all. They continued in the military service of Tippoo; when 
Bangalore fell in 1791 they heard the news and were forced to dissemble their 
joy; at last a party of six effected their escape from Chitaldroog and made 
their way to British troops at Harihar. 

The old regime of close confinement had been re-established at Seringa- 
patam in the course of 1791, and there were many prisoners in captivity who 
eventually owed their rolease to the success and the spirited representations 
of Earl Cornwallis as he stood at the gates of the capital, his guns trained on 
the works and threatening the destruction of the fort. Mr. Chalmers and 
others taken at Coimbatore in November, 1791 were sent to Seringapatam, in 
defiance of the terms of their capitulation. 1 He was confined says his his¬ 
torian, 1 for two months in a bullock stable, which resisted neither wind nor 
water, and on the wretched allowance of one measure of rice, with ten cash 
per day to maintain himself and family'. Again wo read that from captured 
prisoners ‘ it was learnt that a number of Europeans were confined in an 
adjoining hovel (in Ganjam). A party for their release was immediately 
detached, and twenty-seven men, chiefly reduced by ill-treatment to a state 
most miserable and debased in nature were thus liberated from heavy irons.' 

During this period up to 1792 thoro was with Tippoo a class of serai- 
prisoners, British deserters who had taken service with Tippoo, and who 
were more or less at liberty in the capital and elsewhere. ‘ Capfc. White ’ pro¬ 
fessed to have experience of casting cannon. A furnace was built for him at 
considerable cost, but his first attempt resulted in the casting of half a gun 
only. His next effort produced a gun that no amount of chiselling would 
make straight, but he had the cheek to tell Tippoo that it would be a most 
useful weapon with which to shoot round corners. However, Tippoo saw 
through his man, and promptly stopped his attempts to produce cannon, and 
sent him to Bangalore to try his hand at making round shot. Smithy, a 
deserter from the Bengal establishment, had attained a very considerable 
knowledge of native medicine and gained a great reputation in the capital 
as a doctor. He seems to have been a man of great natural ability, but 
seems to have lacked the gift rightly to use his abilities. He greatly helped 
his countrymen both with medicines and with money, and is spoken of most 
affectionately by them in Scurry’s narrative. But vaulting ambition o’erleap- 
ed itself and fell. He so won the confidence of the capital that he was ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor as chief physician to the Harem, but there fell into 
an entanglement with one of the inmates that led to his banishment from the 
capital. He afterwards effected his escape, and with his characteristic 
kindness managed to take several other prisoners with him. It is to 
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be hoped that he was liberally dealt with when he came again under the 
British flag. 

Green, a deserter with Smithy and a sharer of his fortunes as far as 
Seringapatam, emulated the achievements of his companion in medicine and 
also took up medicine. But Green was only the street quack as compared 
with the Harley Street physician. Nevertheless fortune favoured him, and 
one day most unexpectedly. He was on his way to visit some patients, and 
had prepared some strong purgative pills for their needs, medicines which 
were securely tucked into his ample Mahommedan turban. Now the Colonel 
commanding one of the regiments had a famous monkey, of which Green 
ought to have been more careful, since the monkey had a history. Memory 
came too late, for as he passed near the monkey’s box that wily animal 
darted out, snatched off the turban and retired aloft to investigate 
it. The pills were found and promptly swallowed. Green stood by in tire 
shade, for it was Friday and his head was newly shaved, waiting for a chance 
to secure again his turban. Presently the monkey was too ill to trouble 
about the turban, and Green seized it and went on his errand of healing. 
Tho Colonel was presently informed that his pet was very sick, and sent for 
Green to doctor him. Knowing the cause he was able to work a speedy 
cure, and made a clear gain of Rs. 10 out of the day’s transaction, beside 
winning much gratitude from the officer and general fame in the town. A 
- number of half-starved Europeans, deserters, were taken in Ganjam when 
our troops followed Tippoo’s over the Cauvery toward the fort. Scurry who 
makes the foregoing statement, which probably refers to the same indivi¬ 
duals whose rescue has already been described from a more historical stand¬ 
point, says that he does not know what Cornwallis did with them, whether 
he spared them or not. Whatever their ultimate fate, the life of a deserter 
in the service of Tippoo was so miserable that the officers in their own 
captivity write of them with the utmost pity, and almost invariably describe 
them as 4 those unfortunate men ’. 

The last fortress of which we shall speak is Hosur, of old connected 
with Mysore, but transferred permanently to British territory in 1799. 
Three prisoners were in captivity here who were taken in one of the naval 
fights with the French off the Indian coast, and were detained until Corn¬ 
wallis ’ approach to Bangalore in 1T91. The fort was abandoned on the 
approach of the British under Major Gowdie in July, 1791, after the fall of 
Bangalore in the previous March. I quote the story of the three prisoners’ 
fate in the words of Mackenzie, who marched with the detachment for the 
capture of Hosur. 4 Piqued at the bold measures of Earl Cornwallis, and in 
order to prevent detection in false assertions, the British forces had ad van-, 
ced but a short way into Mysore when the Sultan issued a mandate for the 
assassination of three Europeans who had been prisoners in this fort for 
several years. The fact is too well authenticated to admit a doubt. A 


manuscript written in the English language by one of the sufferers was 
found in the arsenal. It detailed carpenter’s work which this unfortunate 
man had been necessitated to perform. His name was Hamilton. He had 
an intimacy with a companion of the other sex, from which a family sprung 
that naturally impelled him to every honest endeavour for their main¬ 
tenance. 

When the bloody mandate was about to be put into execution, the 
people surrounding the house of the Killedar, with prayers and lamentations 
entreated to spare the whole, but for the life of Hamilton they were clamor¬ 
ous. Besides the ties of a family and connexions, he had become perfect in 
their language; he improved the mechanics in their several occupations; 
his advice was the guide in all common transactions; he was umpire in 
matters of dispute; in short, as he dignified a superior understanding by a 
life perfectly harmless, he was universally known by the distinction of 
* father’. Hamilton was for a time given to their entreaties; but the other 
two were beheaded with the sabre. His reprieve was of short duration. On 
the fall of Bangalore his doom was irrevocably fixed, and a special messenger, 
habituated to the scene, was forbid the Presence until he saw performed 
the murderous office. Their behaviour in death was distinctly told by 
witnesses nowise interested in colouring the narrative. It was manly and 
firm. After passing some minutes in fervont prayer, they bent forward, 
resting their hands upon their knees. The heads of the two former wero 
severed from their bodies at the first blow, but with Hamilton it required * 
repetition. Their graves were pointed out to several British officers. Their 
remains confirmed this relation and a lock of hair from each head, which 
is now in the writer’s possession, will, when deposited in a British reposi¬ 
tory, contribute to stamp the appellation of' tyrant ’ on Tippoo Sultan 
amidst thousands as yet unborn ’. 

The Gazetteer of the Salem District adds to the story by telling of a 
visitor to Hosur in 1876 who noticed an uncommonly good pair of compasses 
in the hands of a local mason. On being questioned, the man stated that his 
father had received them as a present from the hand of a British prisoner in 
the fort, with whom he had long been friendly. Also that when the prisoner 
was killed his father had taken his body and that of a companion, and had 
had them buried in his own land. The graves were again opened at the instance 
of the collector, and the bones of a largo and of a small man were found at 
the site indicated, but a third thigh bone was also discovered, the existence 
of which was a mystery to the exhumers who had heard of the death and 
burial of only two prisoners. Neither the officials nor the local landowner 
knew of the above-quoted story of Mackenzie, of which the remains of three 
bodies were a verification. 

At the end of his lecture on the siege of Bangalore Mr. Thompson gave 
his audience some quotations from the prison song of Bangalore. We may 
9 



well close this lecture with a similar quotation from the pen of Lieutenant 
Thefcvlis, a most promising youth, who died in jail at Seringapatam. 

Some fops of the place, 

With scraps of dull laoe, 

Their old battered boavers bedeck. 

Whilst patches of red, 

Some their jackets bespread, 

For want of a cuff or a neok. 

In huge Moormen’s slippers, 

Not unlike Dutch skippers, ’ 

Some make a most grateful salaam. 

Whilst some with their toes, 

Sticking out of their shoes, 

Trudge the jail of Seringapatam. 


At breakfast your food, 

Might not appear good, 

Compared with your toast and your tea ; 
Yet the praises I’ll utter, 

Of congee * and butter, 

Or hoppers 1 well fried in good ghee. 
We've thick sour tyre, 3 
What can we desire, 

And all for a golden fanam. 

We’ve milk and we’ve rioe, 

And we’ve everything nice, 

In the jail at Seringapatam. 


For dinner we use, 

The most delicate stews, 

Serv’d up in a new-fashion’d style. 

Yet when in a hurry, 

Dispense with a curry, 

Tho’ sometimes we’ve roast and we’ve boiled. 
No pinohed pitty-patty, 

Each man has his ohatty 
Of high-flavoured goat or of ram. 

Then drinks in pure water 
Wife, Mistress or Daughter, 

The toast of Seringapatam. 


1 ippams—cakes of rice floor. 
* porridge. 

5 cards. 


Some aweet recreation, 

Eaoh day in rotation, 

The sadness of eaoh doth amuse. 

Nor like wise men of Gotum, 

Rejeot we toe-totum, 

Churck marbles, or game of the goose, 
Some roar the loud song, 

4 To Anacreon ’, 

More piously some raiso a psalm. 

Somo rattle the dice, 

Some oatoh rats and mice, 

In jail at Seringapatam. 

Still thus lob’s disguise, 

Our sadness and sighs, 

Thus ohftso away ohilly despair. 
Resigned to our woes, 

And the ohains of our foes, 

Submit to the soldier’s hard fare. 

.Lot’s think oaoh tomorrow, 

Must shorton our sorrow, 

Lot hope servo instead of a dram, 

That froedom onco more, 

May open tho door, 

Of our jail at Soringapatam. 



ESSAI SUR GUNADHYA ET LA BRHATKATHA 

• • • 

BY 

Profbssor Felix Lacote 
(Translated by the Rev. A. M. Tabard, M A.,M.R.A.S.) 

PART n. 

The different versions of the Brhatkatha. 

' CHAPTER I ' 

The Cashmbrian Brhatkatha. 

II 

The Brhatkathamanjari 

The modus operandi of Ksemendra in composing his * Bouquet ’ has been 
very well explained by Mr. S. Levi. 

4 When he is narrating, Ksemendra compresses, condenses, and substi¬ 
tutes to a lively, animated and dramatic original a dry and laconic narrative; 
when he has a chance of introducing some descriptive verses he avails 
himself of it without any regard for the general proportions.’ 1 The fact 
then that some tales and some details are missing in the Manja/ri means 
nothing; that does not prove that they were not found in the Cashmerian 
Brhatkatha but simply that KsemSndra has neglected them. A6 for the 
rare additions made by KsSmSndra to the Kathasaritsdgara we shall notice 
them, if necessary, when we come across them, but they are of very little 
interest, as far as the object of our study is concerned, as they throw very 
little light on the history of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha. 

It is useless to give a detailed analysis of the Manjari. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to examine the distribution of the subject-matter or the differences 
which a dissimilar arrangement must necessarily bring in the disposition of 
the narrative. As for what is common to both versions the critical remarks 
we have made on the Kathasaritsdgara apply equally to the Manjari. 

x 8. Levi, La B. K. M. do Ksh., J. As., VIII s., VI, (1885) p. 419. 
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The Divisions of the Brhatkathamanjari 

KsSmendra’s poem, like Somadeva’s, is divided into eighteen * lambkakas' 
the names of which are the same as those of the corresponding Books in the 
Katkasaritsdgara. Besides, we find in the Brhatkatkdmanjari a double 
system of subdivision. 

Most of the accessory tales and some of the principal episodes of the 
hero’s history are followed by a colophon which resumes the substance of 
the tale—something like the marginal subtitles found in the translation of the 
Katkasaritsdgara —by Mr. Tawney. It is a kind of index of the several inci. 
dents found in the text, and it is most convenient for ready reference. This 
method of subdivision, being found in all the manuscripts of the Manjari, 
must be rather ancient. It is defective when the tales are contained one 
in the other for the last tale of the series begins much before the point where is 
noted down the end of the preceding tale:: in this case but not invariably— 
it happens that the colophons of the interpolated tales warn us of the fact by 
the word antar for instance ity antardkhydyika {ad 15, 240; ad 7, 536 mss. 
AG Levi 1. c., VII {1886), p.l84)\ antarnaldkhyayika {ad 15,371 anlare 
kusumdyudhdkhydyika (in Book 10, Levi. 1. c. p. 186—though the latter is 
missing in the edition of the Kavya-mdla). The necessity to facilitate the use, 
of the text sufficiently explains the introduction of those colophons at a date 
very ancient. The process is uniform from the beginning to the end of the 
Manjari, but it is not, properly speaking, a division into chapters as the parts 
thus marked off, often overlap each other. 

Books 1, 2, and 9 {^agdankavati) are divided into ‘ gucchas' (cluster): 
this word is explained by the meaning of the title Manjari. Yet, the first 
chapter of the first Book is called taramga at the beginning and guccha at 
the end 1 but the use made here of the term taramga cannot be due to any¬ 
thing else but to an analogy with the Katkasaritsdgara (V. supra.) The 
second guccha of the first Book the first of the second the third and, perhaps, 
the first of the ninth bear a special title, vararucimukiti -, sliararankika- 
Qatdnkavativivdha, pracanda^aktisarndgama, respectively. (The last one is 
doubtful and it may simply be a colophon indicating the end of a kathd. 

Those divisions are rational and, contrary to those which have been 
mentioned previously, mark parts perfectly distinct in each Book. Why are 
they all not divided in the same way ? It may be that those which present 
themselves as a ‘ block ’ have been regarded as a ‘ cluster ’. That would be 
natural for several of them on account of their shortness. The edition of 
the kdvya-mdla has at the beginning of several, prathamv gucchah, without 
there being dvityo-gucchah. But if Books I, 2 and 9 which contain several 
‘ gucchas * are lengthy euough (392, 421 and 2435 respectively), others are as 
long and could be similarly divided. Besides, the twenty-five tales of the 
vampire (1435 verses) form only one ‘ guccha ’ (the second one of Book 9); 

l Tho oditioo of the Eavya-mila bears bo many traces of carelessness that those details 
ought to be collatod in the several manusoripta. 



the extract from the Pancatantra, which fills up the larger part of Book 16, 
has no other division but the colophons which give the names of the tales. 
Thus the division into ‘ gucchas ’ is not at all uniform. My conclusion is 
then that we cannot attribute it to the copyists or to Ksemendra. The for¬ 
mer would have adopted a uniform process like the notation of the colophons 
at the end of each tale: the latter, if he had taken the trouble to divide each 
Book into chapters as Somadeva has done, would have, like Somadeva, adop¬ 
ted a division rational and uniform. The conclusion must be that, if the use 
of the word guccha is peculiar to the Manjari the fact itself of a division is 
more ancient and that Ksemendra simply followed in that respect in the 
indications of his original. But one might say, this is to suppose that the 
original itself had no regular division, only enormous blocks of matter by 
the side of well divided Books. No doubt, and this is the reason, I believe, 
why, on that point, Somadeva has not followed his model, but has divided 
his work into 124 chapters, exactly as it pleased him. Were the Cash- 
merian Brhatkaths properly speaking, the work of only one author that 
hypothesis could not stand for a moment. But if it be a compilation of 
incongruous parts, it is natural that the original divisions should have been 
retained in the Books where they were found, and should be absent in those 
which had been condensed to excess as also in the lengthy pieces introduced 
in a block and at the same time as may have been the case with the Panca¬ 
tantra and the Vetalapancavim$atika. In this case, these divisions may have 
remained what they were in the original as has happened with the Vetala- 
pahcavim 9 atika where each vBtdla is numbered off by itself. 

It is thus possible that in the division into 'gucchas', whatever the name 
may have been, we have a faint trace of primitive divisions anterior to the 
Oashmerian Brhatkathd, as KsSmendra and Somadeva have known it. 

The Composition of the ‘ Brhatkathamanjabi’. 
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This table does not reveal the essential difference, the one which supplies 
the key to most of the others. All the Books, with the same name in both 
versions, are exactly similar to each other from beginning to end if we except 
some details which are without any importance for the composition. Only 
two—those of Vela do not coincide. In KsemSndra’s poem the Book of Vela 
is equivalent to 1° the Book of VSla of the Kathdsaritsagara ; 2° the begin¬ 
ning of Book XIV of Somadeva (Panca) This is the knotty point of the 
problem. 

But before going any further it is important to study again from the 
beginning the series of the Books in Ksemendra’s work. 

As far as the fifth inclusive, the concordance of the two versions is per¬ 
fect. * There is, even in unimportant details no difference which cannot be 
explained easily by the literary modus operandi of Ksemendra’s save on one 
point of Udayana’s history: 

The naga, thanks to whom he has become possessed of the wonderful 
lute, is called Kinnara. He helps Udayana to go down to the underground 
world and gives him his sister Lalita who at once becomes again a 
vidyfidharl (2,1, 56—60). 

The Book of Suryaprabha follows immediately the fifth Book (Caturds- 
rika), without any transition. As a matter of fact a transition would have 
been superfluous as we have already seen that the two books are introduced in 
the same way and contain both a narrative from a vidysdhara who had come 
to see his future Emperor and who answers this question : How can sove¬ 
reignty over the Vidy&dharas be obtained ? We have nothing but praise 
for the order followed by Ksemendra. It is altogether’ natural that those 
two books should be side by side. Their tone is very dissimilar, one being 
rather folk-lore, i.e. the other, which relates to the mighty struggle between 
the Gods and the Asuras, rather mythical and epic: this difference prevents 
them from overlapping. We shall blame Ksemendra only for not having 
respected the grand manner of the Book of Suryaprabha. Its tone, was no 
doubt unsuited to his talent; the book is altogether made up of narratives, 
it affords very few opportunities to display wit; the subject demands more of 
epic inspiration than of ingenuity and KsSmendra has sacrificed it. While 
he devotes 263 verse3 to the preceding book he has only 245 verses for this 
one. With Somadeva the proportions are the other way; 820 verses for the 
fifth Book and 1,572 verses for that of Suryaprabha. Nowhere 'does 
Ksemendra’s literary inferiority appear more manifest. 

Then comes the Book of Madanamancuka. In Somadeva’s poem the 
solution of continuity is manifest. In KsSmSndra’s it cannot be less, so far 
as the subject-matter is concerned, but if we consider only the form it is not 
so obvious. Ks§mendra neglects to warn us that from that very point it is 
Narav&hana himself who narrates his history at the invitation of the Kishis. 
He has nothing either on the childhood of the hero a part which dispenses 
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him from interrupting the narrative to say: At this part of'the story listen 
to what happened. He begins by explaining that Rati, wishing to become 
incarnate in order to be able, under a human form, to find again Love incar¬ 
nate in Narav&hana has elected to be the daughter of Kalingasena. (7, 3 sq.). 
The rest follows as in Somadeva’s. Let us simply notice some details, which 
have no influence on the composition, but which deserve to be noticed on 
account of the importance of the personage known as Madanamancuka. 
When Narav&hana is in the beautiful garden made by Somaprabha, Kalinga¬ 
sena herself brings her daughter to him. Somadeva notes down the detail 
but does not insist on it. In the Manjari, Kalingasena is anxious about 
the issue of this private interview engineered with great skill with the 
object of seducing the prince whom her daughter loves (7, 575-6); to ease 
her mind Gomukha relates to her a story about Yogananda (7, 578-83), 
story which is missing in the Kath&saritsdgara. It makes it look as if 
Naravahana is more sought after by Madanamaficuka than seeking after 
her. This does not fit in with the rest of the episode but it fits in very well 
with the other gallant adventures of the hero, who never makes love himself 
but who lets others make love to him. Somadeva has toned down this detail 
which is no doubt a mark of good taste if not of accuracy. The rest of the 
book is too much condensed by Ksemendra. Details scattered here and there 
' by Somadeva, in which we might suspect remnants of whole chapters of the 
primitive,. Brhatkathd, have completely disappeared—for instance the 
excursion to the wood of NSgavana. But, and this is more serious, of real 
improbabilities, for instance Udayana’s hesitation to sanction the wedding 
of his son, no trace is left. Just now we were accusing Somadeva of 
having toned down a shocking episode. Here it is Ksemendra whom we 
must accuse of having altered his model, for we cannot admit that the 
inconsistent details have been invented by Somadeva. 

There is no link between the seventh Book and the following one but 
there is no fault to be found with the place where we have the eighth Book 
(Vela). It contains an adventure, short and huraan-like, and consequently 
there is nothing to say against the place it occupies at a period when Nara¬ 
v&hana has hardly yet experienced anything that is miraculous in his life. 

In Somadeva’s the group Vela-Panca is altogether unconnected. In 
KsSmSndra’s the subject-matter is presented in such a way as to avoid the 
essential improbabilities we meet with in Somadeva’s Books of Gacankavati 
of Madiravati of Padmavati and of Vuamagila. In those books we saw the 
hero lamenting the loss of Madanamancuka at a time when she had not been 
taken away from him. Consistency, we contended, demanded that the adven¬ 
tures contained in those four books—an exception being made for the acces¬ 
sory tales which could find place anywhere—should be placed after the 
beginning of Book 14 Som (Panca) Ks§m8ndra’s version shows that we were 
right. At the end of the Book of Vela, after that part corresponding to the 
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same BookinSomadeva’s we read the account of Madamancuka’s disappearance 
(8, 68-75) corresponding to K.S.S. 14, (cv), 3-13. Whether KsSmSndra or 
the Cashmerian Brhatkatkd be responsible for this disposition we can dis¬ 
cern herewith perfect clearness the trace of a cold-blooded operation. Very 
often, it is true, the Books are very badly put together but they never over¬ 
lap. They all begin and end with a distinctive adventure or at least with an 
episode which forms a whole by itself. In Ksemendra’s the only exception is 
the Book of Vela. Madanamancuka’s disappearance, which is the last 
episode of the Book, is separated from its immediate consequences: com¬ 
menting remarks on that strange event and searches made in the palace 
and the garden. These particulars are, as in the work of Somadeva, at the 
beginning of the Book (Panca) which comes five books later on. In fact it 
was impossible to link them with the Book of Vela for they give an occasion 
for Vegavatl’s adventure which cannot itself be separated from the subse¬ 
quent adventures- Had the author been more daring he would have split 
up completly Book 13 (Panca) to make it a framework for the history of 
Naravahana, from bis first marriage to his coronation. That would have 
added enormous strength to the composition but in that case most of the 
Books would have had to be remodelled and divided up in a different way. 
The author has not been daring enough. If it be Ksemendra who has follow¬ 
ed faithfully his original we have a chance of going beyond the Cashmerian 
Brhatkatkd and to form an idea of the several alterations due to the Cash¬ 
merian compiler. 

■When Madanamancuka is carried off it is strange that her husband does 
not search for her longer than he does but at least there is no absurdity in 
representing him heartbroken at her loss. That makes the Book of Qa^an- 
kavati more likely. That of Visamasila follows in a natural sequence- In his 
wanderings on Mount Malaya the hero comes across P^angajata and after¬ 
wards meets another hermit, Kanva, who narrates to him the story of 
Vikram&ditya . 1 

There is nothing to be said about the Book of Madir&vat! which comes 
without any difficulty after that of Visamaflla. At the end of the Book, 
Naravfthana returns to Kau^ftmbi with his friends and is always sighing for 
Madanamancuka. It is here we have the Book of Padmavati (the story of 


1 One of the parts of that Btory (fragmont of the tales on Kesata and Kandarpa) is inserted 
in the Bock of Caoankavati. (9 III, 11-63). As it breaks off in an absurd way the thread of the 
narrative, it seems certain that there has been an interpolation. On the other hand, there ifl a 
gap, which has been noted by the editors 10, 241-256, in the very samo talo of Kesata and Kan¬ 
darpa. Perhaps it is that one or two leaves of the arohotype of tho manuscripts used by the 
editors have been mixed up. Their edition not being a critical one, it is impossible to say: 1° 
How that gap has happened ? 2°, whether there has been a real interpolation or only a material 
error in the numbering of the one or two leaves of the manuscripts; tho latter hypothesis is the 
most probable one. 
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Brahmadatta and the swans, containing that of MuktakBtu and of Padm&vati 
and related by Gomukha to help his master to be patient). 

In short, the difference in composition in the two versions is so far very 
clear, and we well understand why the order followed by KsSmSndra is the 
better of the two. He is not guilty of the monstrous inprobability which 
has grated upon us in Somadeva’s poem. Besides, instead of placing two 
Books in an appendix, he has left them in the body of the poem, at a place, 
where, according to the order of time, the stories they contained were likely 
to be told to the hero. But why has not Somadeva adopted a plan so 
superior to his own ? Whether that plan be the work of the Cashmerian 
compiler or of Ksemendra, Somadeva must have known it. What was then 
his objection to it ? 

Let us proceed. Between the 12th and the 13th Book (Panca) the 
solution of continuity is obvious; it is even inevitable that it should be more 
so than in the Kathfisaritsagara between Madiravat! and Panca. The author 
attempts to explain rather late in the day, the causes of Madanamancuka’s 
disappearance. The rest follows as in Somadeva’s. But we are at a point 
when the narrative is well knit together; this has no interest for KsSnSndra: 
236 verses are enough—for that Book, though in it almost every detail is of 
importance. In Somadeva’s it already looked like a skeleton; how much 
more so in KsSmendra’s! 

Now, we have come to the end of our praises for the composition of the 
Manjari. From the 14th Book, the Kathftsaritsfigara gets again the upper- 
hand in a striking manner. Ksemendra has to face an insurmountable 
difficulty but he does not make the slightest attempt to overcome it. We 
have before us the Books of Batnapraba, Alank&ravati. The place they 
occupy is altogether unacceptable. 

The 13th Book (Panca) had ended with Narav&hana’s victory over 
M&nasavSga; the conqueror is the master 6f the Southern plateau 
of the Himalaya, that is of half of the Empire of the Vidyadharas; 
he has now but to wrench from Mandaradeva the Northern! half. This 
conquest will form the subject-matter of the coronation (Mah&bhisSka, 
17 Ks). It is evident that those two Books should not be separated from 
each other and that Somadeva is right in putting them side by side. In 
mentioning the Beven jewels at the end of the former he gets hold of a very 
reasonable transition (which naturally is missing in KsSmendra’s) and the 
two Books form a perfect whole, real connected poem, with few or no digres¬ 
sions, poem which gives us an account of the larger part of Narav&hanadatta’s 
career. In the Manjari, those two Books are separated by three others and 
that at the price of an enormous improbability. It is necessary that Nara- 
vahana, already acknowledged as Emperor by the majority of the Vidyftda- 
haras, in the midst of his conquests and on the eve of final success, should 
abruptly interrupt his expedition and return to live at Kau 5 &mbi (13,236) * 
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He takes again an inferior position in his father's house and lives as in the 
time of his first youth. It is not he who commands (cf. 14, 86 : he must 
havehis father’s permission to accept Hemaprabha’s invitation), nor he who 
decides the law suits (16, 2). Now and then his father invites him 
to accompany him as a follower and to go hunting with him (14, 
409) there is nothing that reminds us that he is the Gakravatin. Im¬ 
probabilities abound in each episode. Ratnaprabha comes down from 
heaven to wed him and wishes to take him to one of the cities of the 
Vidyadharas: ‘ a$caryam’ they all exclaim as though he had never 
had more extraordinary adventures or as if he were not the master of 
the Vidyadharas’ country. Then the Cakravartin starts on a discovery 
expedition with only Gomukha in search of the ‘ Camphor country’. (14, 418 
sq). He is overjoyed to reach that country and to return home in a flying 
chariot with young Karpuramanjarl who, after all, is only a mere woman. 
(14, 503 sq.) None of the episodes which serve as a pretext for the tales in 
the two following Books (Alamkaravatl and (Jaktiyacas) fits in with that part 
of the hero’s history where we find them, save perhaps, the visit to Vishnu 
(15, 195-201 and also the Ndrayanastuti) and the reason is that the account 
of a mere visit could have been placed anywhere. 

Why then has not KsSmendra inserted those three Books sooner? Of 
course, he could not do it between, Ca$akavati and Panca. All that part 
supposes: 1° Madanamahcuka lost 2° Naravahanadatta wandering on Mount 
Malaya where he has been carried by Lalitalocana. The three Books in 
question would, with great difficulty, meet the first of these conditions but 
they cannot possibly satisfy the second one. There was still the possibility 
of imitating Somadeva and of inserting them between the Book of Madana- 
mancuka and that of Vela. That order was far from being perfect, as we 
have remarked when speaking of the KathasaritsSgara, but it was certainly 
more so than that adopted or followed by Ksemendra. Great talent was 
not required to find it, provided one were willing to take a little trouble. 
Ksemendra either through indolence, or contempt of any exertion which had 
not style alone for its object, has disdained to take that trouble. My conclu¬ 
sion is that he had nothing to do with the arrangement of the previous 
books, for it is impossible to believe that he who here is so negligent could 
have been in the first 14 books so careful of logical sequence. 

In my opinion he has simply followed the composition of the origi¬ 
nal. This observation is of great importance; it shows that the original 
must have been incoherent. But incoherence is never wilful; if then the 
author of the Cashmerian BrhatkathS has not been able to avoid being in¬ 
coherent, it must have been that he had to overcome difficulties similar to 
those which have proved a ‘ pierre d’acchoppement’ for his imitators. 

The Book of the Coronation (Mah&bhiseka) is condensed to excess (15 
verses). Narav&hana lives quietly at Kau 9 &mbi perfectly oblivious of his 



power and of his dominion. Amrtaprabba comes for him, sent by Vamadeva 
who is anxious to reveal to him where the seven jewels are hidden. The rest 
follows as in the Kath&saritsfcgara, but reduced to a mere skeleton. 

At last comes the Book of Suratmanjari, which brings the whole to an 
end and which is still less interesting than in Somadeva’s. It is pretty well 
developed as far as the accessory tales are concerned, but for the rest it gives 
us only what is absolutely necessary. The end of the Manjari, like the end 
of the Kathasarits&gara, leaves on the mind an impression of utter confusion. 

' The upasamhara which follows contains, before the list of the several 
books, an index, in the form of a summary, which is extremely fantastic. 
It is Naravfthana himself who with his own lips endowed with a poetical 
virtue by the grace of Siva, relates his own adventures in a gorge of Black 
Mount to Kaijyapa, his uncle, the munis and their wives. 1 

Those verses are in perfect conformity with those with which Somadeva 
begins his 6th Book (vide p. 77). The summary which follows begins with 
the mention of Book 5 and ends with that of Book 17, that is', it does not com¬ 
prise either the Kathapitha or the Books on Udayana or the Book of Sura- 
tamanjari, which, as we have already seen, could never have been among the 
stories narrated by the cakravatin. As for Books 5 and 17 it reproduces 
faithfully the order of the Manjari. I do not know who is the author res¬ 
ponsible for this summary but there is no doubt bat that he has some other 
source of information than the Manjari. He knows that the body of the 
Brhatkatha is the account given by Naravahana to Ka9yapa of his own ad¬ 
ventures. He is careful not to omit this circumstance though there is no 
trace of it in the version of which , he gives us, an index of contents. 
Perhaps, is he anxious to complete the Manjari on that point in replacing 
the narrative in the traditional framework which, Ks§m§ndra has set aside ? 
If Ksemendra himself is the author of the upasamhara (it contains in its 
third section interesting details about the poet and his family) we cannot but 
conclude that, being conscious of having been inaccurate and lamenting the 
fact he has done bis best to make up for it at least in the index of contents. 

From all that it looks as if L. von Mankowski * was right when he sur¬ 
mised, from the indication supplied by the study of Book 16 alone, that, by 
reason of the evident levity shown by KsSmendra in his work—schoolboy ex¬ 
ercise or at best a beginner’s first attempt—it was not probable that he had 
altered the order of the subject-matter. The Brhatkath&manjari seems to 
reproduce exactly the composition of the Cashmerian brhatkatha with all its 
defects. When Ksemendra attempts to hide the incoherence of his model 
it is only by cunning contrivances which do not touch the substance. On 
the contrary Somadeva would seem to have attempted to improve the plan. 

1 Upasamhara 1-3 ; 20-21. 

> Dar Auuug aos den Panoataatra in K?$mfindra’B BrhatkathSm anjari p. IX. 
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How can we then explain that the order followed by KsSmendra is, in a 
large portion of his work, better than that followed by Somadeva ? We 
shall answer the question when we study the composition of the Cashmerian 
Brhatkatha itself. So far, none of the hypotheses as suggested on the Cash¬ 
merian Bj-hatkatha by the study of the Kathasaritsagara has been weakened 
by a study of the Manjari. On the contrary, several of them have been con¬ 
firmed by it. If those suppositions be correct the Cashmerian original can¬ 
not be a work composed by one author, forming a consistent whole, but a 
collection, devoid of unity, of Books differing in length, origin and tone, which 
has already been the object of an attempt at co-ordination, clumsy attempt, 
it is true, though, as Somadeva has not succeeded in rectifying it entirely, it 
may be that that clumsiness could not be well avoided. 

Let us try now to throw some more light on that chaos so that we may 
look for and perhaps find, more or less mutilated, the disjecta of the original 
Brhatkatha, 


REVIEWS, EXTRACTS, Etc. 

Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious 

Systems 1 

By Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 

This work is a contribution to the religious history of India by the vete¬ 
ran Orientalist Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and constitutes one of the many use¬ 
ful volumes of the series called’ Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research’ plan¬ 
ned and carried out in part by the late G. Biihler and F. Kielhorn. Dr. 
Bhandarkar divides the work into two parts, part I Vaisnavism, and part 
II 6aivism and minor systems. He regards both Vaisnavism and Saivism as 
offshoots of the Bhakti School more or less having their basis upon the Upa- 
nishads and even pre-Upanishidic speculations, developing therefrom into 
separate systems. He takes Vaisnavism at least from the 5th century be¬ 
fore Christ, and regards it as a religious reform like Buddhism and Jainism 
but based on theistic principles unlike the two former. Its early name ac¬ 
cording to him was Ekfinthiba Dharma or the religion of a single-minded 
love and devotion to the One. It had for its background the Bhagavad Gita 
and assumed a sectarian form called the P&ncharatra of the BhSgavata re¬ 
ligion. It came to be professed by a tribe of K$hatriyas of the Satvata sect 
and was noticed by Megasthanes about the end of the 4th century B.C. 
as the religion of such a specific people. ‘ This faith mingled itself with the 
existing faith in N&rayana, the fountain from which all men have sprung and 
with that in Visnu his traces visible in the world, and who at the same time 
had a mysterious nature.’ Dr. Bhandarkar further considers that in the 
Bhagavad Gita itself in addition to this, there are some of the teachings of 
Upani8hads and a few at least of the doctrines of two other philosophical 
systems, the Sftnkya and 'Xoga, which according to him however had not yet 
assumed the character of definite systems. He believes with J. Kennedy and 
others that this got mixed-up with the system of religion imported into India 
by the Abhlras or cowherds, a foreign tribe. This is the worship of Krishna 
who from a mere shepherd boy came to be regarded as a God immediately after 
the beginning of the Christian era. Thus constituted according to the learn¬ 
ed Doctor ‘ Vaisnavism went on till the end of about the 8th century when 
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the doctrine of the spiritual monism and world-illusion was promulgated and 
disseminated by ^ankarachfirya and his followers.’ Sankara’s teachings 
were considered destructive of Bhakti or love to a personal God and there 
naturally grew up a school of opposition which found its exponent in- 
R&m&nuja in the 11th century. Ramanuja was followed by Nimb&rka who 
gave prominence to the cowherdess element of Vaisnavism and joy in the 
worship of Krishna’s mistress Radha also, Ramanuja having passed them 
over in silence. The attacks on spiritual monism however were continued by 
Madhva or Ananda Tlrtha in.the 13th century establishing the doctrine of 
pluralism and bringing into prominence the name of „Visnu as the 
supreme God. In the north however, R&m&nanda gave a new turn to 
Vaisnavism by bringing in the name of Rama while Ramanuja from whom 
his metaphysical doctrines are derived laid particular stress on the name 
Nsrftyana. Ramflnanda’s teachings were all in vernacular and are referable 
to the 14th century A.D. He was followed in the next century by K&blr 
who condemned idolatry and preached strict monotheism, his God being 
Rama. Vallahba followed in the 16th century with his worship of young 
Krishna and R&dha; while Chaitanya about the same time promulgated 
the worship of grown-up Krishna who was for ever associated with Radha and 
idealised into an image of pure love. It is this conception in its ultimate de¬ 
generated form that led to the degradation of Vaisnavism in the north. In 
the Mahratta country N&mdev, perhaps in the 14th century, and Tukaram 
in the first half of the 15th century preached the worship of Vitoba in Pan- 
darpar and cultivated a more sober line of devotion. Also he made use of 
the vernacular for the dissemination of their ideas. These along with Chai¬ 
tanya and Kabir, condemned formalism in religion and preached pure love of 
God. ‘ The two Mahratta saints and Kabir also laid particular stress on the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as a means to a 
single-minded and devoted love of God and as necessary for the attainment of 
Eternal Bliss’. 

In the words of Dr. Bhandarkar ‘ the points of contact between these 
various Vaisnava systems are that their spiritual elements are essentially 
derived from the Bhagavadgita, that Va-sudeva as the name of the Supreme 
Being stands in the background of all, and that spiritual monism and world- 
illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences arise from the 
varied importance that they attach to the different spiritual doctrines; the 
prominence that they give to one or other of the three elements that were 
mingled with Vfisudevism; the metaphysical theory that they set up; and 
the ceremonial which they impose upon their followers. The Bhagavadgita 
was supplemented in later' times by the Pftncaratra Samhitas and the 
i Purftnas such as the Visnu and the Bh&gavata, and other later works of that 
description. These occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, 
laid down the ceremonial and brought together a vast mass of legendary 
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matter to magnify the importance of other special teachings and render 
them attractive. ’ 

Coming to Shaivism, Dr. Bhandarkar regards it as even older than 
Vaisnavism as a sect and traces it to the conception of the God Rudra the 
terrible Howler with his Ganas called Rudras or Rudrlyas typifying the fear¬ 
ful destructive phenomena of Nature. When propitiated this God assumed 
aspects either of the * auspicious 3iva, the beneficent Sankara or the 
benignant £ambhu.’ In the further development of this conception Rudra 
became the God of wild and awful scenes such as cemetries, mountains and 
forests, and became the favourite God of the beasts and savages that dwelt 
in the forests and of the thieves and outcasts who haunted them. Subse¬ 
quently Rudra developed into the God that pervades the Universe, who lives 
in fire and water, in all beings and in herbs and in the trees, thus being 
exalted as the spreme ruler of all. When the development of the conception 
attained this stage Rudra became the subject of the Upanishidic speculation, 
meditation upon whom and the recognition of his immanence in the Universe - 
led to the attainment of blissful serenity in man. Notwithstanding the 
development of the milder aspect of §iva-Rudra the wild and awful side of 
nature rather than get effaced went on developing simultaneously. So much 
so that when religious schools such as that of P&ncharfttra came to be 
established another one with Rudra or PaSupata as'the God to be adored 
was set up also. Its founder was a man who came to be known as Lagutin or 
Lagulin, the holder of a club and Lagull^a or NagullSa the Lord, the 
holder of the club. Pancharatra was the title of the work ascribed to him 
and his system came to be in vogue by the name PaSupata. Two schools of 
extreme Saivism developed out of these as also one very much more moderate 
known by the general name 3aiva. Traces of these schools have been found 
from about the 2nd century after Christ to the 12th. The repulsive nature, 
however, of the two extreme schools and the wild and fantastic character 
of the other two that developed out of these led to a reaction and in the 
beginning of the 9th century there came into existence the first Kashmir 
school, and in another century another. .These &aivatic schools were very 
sobre in their doctrines and practices and may be considered to have been 
influenced by the school of Sankara though an escape from his severe 
spiritual monism has been provided for ‘ so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul \ About the middle of the 11th century 
another reform was effected by the founding of the Ling&yat school. In the 
words of the learned Doctor ‘ the philosophical doctrines of the school amount 
to this that God is infinite intelligence and joy, is the creator of the world 
and the instructor and redeemer of mankind, and that the individual soul 
attains to a unity of blissful experience with him by gradually estranging 
, himself from the world, pursuing a course of divine worship, abandoning 
himself to God and seeing Him in everything. This philosophy seems to 
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have been influenced by the tenets of the school of Ramanuja. ’ Starting 
as a combative community they set up as a distinct sect from those that owed 
their origin to the Brahmanic system. All through the course of this 
development, however, the worship of Rudra-&iva prevailed among the 
ordinary people regardless of the doctrines of these schools. 

&iva was always associated with his consort P&rvati or Uma with a 
beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the Kena Upanishad. But 
just as an original element contributed to the formation of the character of 
Rudra-^iva so also an original element of a mere descriptive nature came 
to be combined with his consort and she became a terrible goddess that 
had to be appeased by animal and even human sacrifices. ‘ But since the 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess in the name of 
Trpurasundari (the beauty of the three cities) or Lalita (sportively graceful) 
became the creator of the world, and was also worshipped with debasing and 
sensual rites; arid thus came in the school of Saktas who looked forward 
to an identity with Trpurasundari as the goal of their existence. * Ganapati 
as the leader of a host was of course connected with Rudra-^iva. This idea 
however became mingled with the idea of Vin&yaka and evil spirit that 
possessed men and thus the combined God Ganapati-Vinayaka became an 
object of worship on the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should 
be first propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became the 
special God of six minor sects one of these holding doctrines as debasing 
as those of the 6akti cult. Skanda was more closely connected with 6iva as 
the lord of one of his Gan as or groups and afterwards came to be believed 
the son, and his worship prevailed for several centuries from the time of 
Patanjali downwards, and has not become obsolete even at the present day. 
The Sun was worshipped in early times and became an object of sectarian 
worship some time later. About the third century after the Christian era 
another cult of the sun was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian 
soil and prevailed for a long time in north-western India, a good many 
temples having been erected from time to time for his worship. A special 
caste of priests of the name of Magas was associated with the cult and the 
masses of the Hindu population adopted it as if it had been indigenous to 
the country. 

It is impossible to give an idea of the vast subject in comparatively 
brief summary. Even Dr. Bhandarkar’s book of about 170 ages lacks the 
fullness that a subject of this technical character would demand. As has 
already been pointed out in respect of a prominent instance in a previous 
issue (Vol. IV., page 169,) of this Journal there are weak points in the histori¬ 
cal argument of Dr. Bhandarkar’s thesis, particularly where he gets to deal with 
the development of these various religious systems in the farther south. There 
are also points, such as the worship of the child Krishna, which the learned 
Doctor has adopted rather too readily from western scholars. Notwithstanding 
11 
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these the work is a monument of learning and deserves to b§ carefully studied 
by those interested in the History of Hinduism. We owe the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press an apology for some considerable delay in reviewing this work 
but the important character of the subject and heavy official work would, we 
hope, be accepted as adequate explanation of the somewhat belated review. 


JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

r 

Vol. I, Part i — We heartily welcome to the ranks of antiquarian and 
research journals issued in this country the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. The Society was formed only last year and it speaks very 
well indeed of its earnestness of purpose when we have within a short time of 
its actual formation a journal so well made up as the one under review. The 
Province to which its pages will from now be devoted is one rich in 
antiquarian lore; it is teeming with historical monuments; and it is besides, 
a ground deserving of explanation as well from the anthropological stand¬ 
point. The need for a society of the kind now formed must have been a felt 
want for many years in the region of India in which it has been started now, 
and it ought to be matter for congratulation for all interested in antiquarian 
research in this country that one has at last been formed in it, so soon after 
the formation of the Province itself. Needles to say that such a society could 
only be maintained by the whole-hearted work of its members and associates, 
and by the generous response that it secures to itself from the Government 
of the Province. In both these respects, the Bihar and Orissa Society 
appears to be well supported. A glance through the page containing the 
personnel of the Society shows that it counts amongst its officers and helpers 
all the leading officials and non-officials in the Province. More than this it 
has secured to itself the services of the best workers in the fields of history, 
archaeology and numismatics, anthropology and folklore, and philology. The 
local government, too, has done what it could for the success of the work for 
which the Society has made itself responsible. For instance, we note in the 
printed report of the Proceedings of a meeting of the Society held on loth* 
August last that the local Government has promised in response to an appli¬ 
cation from the Society (1) to purchase 100 copies of the Society’s Quarterly 
Journal at an annual cost of Rs. 2,000; (2) to make an annual contribution of 
Rs. 3,000 in aid of Ethnographic research; and (3) to construct at Govern¬ 
ment expense a suitable building for a Provincial Museum and Library in 
Which the offices of the Society are to be located. This is, we think, tangible 
aid rendered to the Society, and we trust that other Governments and 
Administrations will make a note of this and help forward research work in 
their areas in the same commendable good spirit as is done by the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore and that of Bihar and Orissa. 

We would add a few words about the contents of this issue of the 
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Journal. It is, we may say, a thoroughly representative number—represent¬ 
ative of the activities of the Society, and of the men who are among its chief 
workers in different fields of research. The number opens with a brief but 
very suggestive article by Dr. D. B. Spooner on the Bodh Gaya plaque found 
by him at PafcalTputra in 1914. The plaque is a most interesting pilgrim 
souvenir of a date anterior to fifth century a.d. It gives us some idea of the 
old temple at Gaya as it was before Fa Hien’s time. Then follow half a 
dozen articles on Anthropological research contributed by the Rev. Father J. 
Hoffman, S.J., the Hon’ble Rev. A. Campbell, D.D., and Sarat Chandra Roy, 
M.A. The last of these has four articles to his credit and all of them indi-< 
cate that he has caught the true spirit of a research worker in the ethnogra¬ 
phic field. Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A., C.I.E., follows 
with a succinct account of the work that has been so far done in regard to 
search for Sanskrit manuscripts. This shows how much yet remains to be 
done. We are glad to note that Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri 
insists on the work being more and more undertaken by regular officers 
deputed to do it and not as hitherto by ‘ over-worked officers of Government.' 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law, next contributes a scho¬ 
larly article of the Sai$unfika and Maurya Chronology and the date of the 
Buddha’s Nirvana. He incidentally shows that the Puranas are well worth 
more careful sifting than has hitherto been given them. We incline to the 
belief that his paper is a model of close reasoning on Chronological questions 
teeming with difficulties. Rai Sahib Chum Lai Roy, B.A., next follows with 
an interesting note on the ruins at Majhgoan, Thana Chanipur, Ranchi 
District. It shows, by the way, the increasing interest that educated Indians 
are giving to the study of the antiquities of this country. Prehistoric 
archaeology is represented by four brief but suggestive contributions from the 
pen . of Mr. J. Coggin Brown, M.Sc., F.G.S., Paleeontologist, Geological 
Survey of India. The first two of these relate to copper celts found in the 
United Provinces and the third to (pottery of a fine type found in the same 
province. Mr. Brown’s remarks on the former are extremely interesting but 
too long to quote here. Whatever the case might have been in Southern 
India, Upper India had a copper age of its own. The pottery specimens are 
all of a type which show that not only that the potters’ art was understood 
exceedingly well in those days in India but that it was practised to a degree 
that made possible work of a particularly pleasing kind. Much sporadic work 
in the field of prehistoric archaeology has been dpne in widely different parts 
of India during the past sixty years and more. The results of this work show 
that there is much to be learned by a more detailed study of this branch of 
archeology proper. The need for a genuine prehistoric survey was never 
more urgent than it is to-day, and it is to be hoped that the various societies 
interested in this neglected field of research will make a joint effort to get 


such a survey as the one proposed started as soon as may be after the war 
has been pushed to a successful close. 

Before concluding this short review of the first issue of the Bihar and 
Orissa Society’s Journal, we wish our sister-Society every success in the work 
that she has so well started. The field is a vast one and we have no doubt 
that both Government and people will help to forward the arduous labours 
awaiting her. 


The ‘ following note is from Captain H. F. Murland of the 64th Pioneers 
and is published in continuation of the correspondence published in Vol. VI., 
No. 2, pages 147-154 of this Journal. 

S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 

Editor. 


Bangalore, 
16th January, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Richards, 

The following is another reference to Col. Cuppage, but unfortunately 
I do not know whether it was Adam or the other one. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. F. MURLAND. 

In 1800 the Raja of Bullum, Kistnappa Naik, who had occupied one 
of the passes between Canara and Mysore and had long resisted authority, 
took up a strong stockaded position in the dense forest at Arsakhera, where 
he repulsed one attack made upon him in April and was defeated in a second. 
In January, 1802, Colonel Wellesley marched against him, he having occu¬ 
pied the same stockades again. The attacking force was divided into three 
portions, the centre attack being commanded by Lieut. Colonel Cuppage, 
and was completely successful. The Raja was captured on the 9th February, 
and executed on the same day with six of his followers. 
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MAGADI AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 

BY 

R. Nabasimhachar, Esq., m.a., m.b.a.s. 

Magadi, the head-quarters of the taluk of the same name, is situated about 
twenty-nine miles to the west of Bangalore. It was the capital of a line of 
chiefs known as the Yalahanka-n&du-prabhus or rulers of the Yalahanka 
district or province, almost all of whom had the designation Kempe Gauda, 
from about the close of the sixteenth century to a.d. 1728 when it was captured 
by the Mysore Dalav&y or General D6va-rajaiya. Yalahanka, identified 
with this family of chiefs, is about ten miles to the north of Bangalore. It 
is a place of some antiquity, being referred to as Ilaipp&kka in the ChSla, and 
Elahakka in the Hoysala, inscriptions. On the capture of M&gadi in a.d. 
1728 the then chief was carried prisoner to Seringapatam and the line came 
to an end. 

Magadi which is written as Magudi in the old inscriptions of the place, 
is said to be a corruption of M&ndavj'a-kuti or the hermitage of Mfindavya, a 
sage who, according to the Puranic account of the place, had his dsrama 
or hermitage here and worshipped the god Ranganatha at Tirumale, a village 
about a mile to the east. It has a small fort, now in ruins, said to have been 
built by Kempe Gauda, in which is situated a temple dedicated to RameSvara, 
his family god. The ruins of his palace are pointed out to the south-west of 
the temple. It appears that all the public offices of the taluk were once held 
in this fort. The RameSvara temple consists of a garbhagriha or adytum, a 
sukhandsi or vestibule, a navaranga or a central hall and a front veranda. 
The prakdra or enclosure has on the west several cells enshrining lingas 
besides one containing a four-handed standing figure of Pfirvati set up 



recently. The vestibule has a well-carved Nandi or bull, the vehicle of 6iva. 
The utsava-vigraha or metallic image of the god is a fine figure flanked by 
two consorts known as Gangs and Parvatavardhani, i.e., P&rvati, though 
usually only one consort is seen in Siva temples. Near it is kept a metallic 
figure of what is known as Astra-murti, a small trident standing on a pedestal, 
which is used on the occasion of the car and other festivals just as the bali- 
bera or a small metallic image of Vishnu is used in Vishnu temples. To the 
right of the entrance to the central hall are good figures of Ganapati and 
Vlrabhadra, and to the left, in a shrine, stands P&rvati, the goddess of the 
temple, about four feet high, with four hands. In this shrine are also kept 
the metallic images of the ruined Sorae$vara temple to which we may now 
direct our attention. 

The Som§6vara temple, situated about one and a half miles to the west of * 
Magadi, is one of the largest structures in the Dravidian style of architecture, 
measuring about ninety yards by seventy yards, with a prak&ra or enclosure, 
two mahddvaras or outer entrances and several fine mantapas or halls. It is 
now in ruins, though built so recently as the early part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury by Mummadi Kempavira Gauda or Kempavlra Gauda III. Of the two 
outer entrances, which are on the north and south, the southern one. which 
is bigger than the other, is surmounted by a lofty gopura or tower which was 
damaged some years ago by a stroke of lightning. A fine mantapa to the left 
of the temple is known as Kempe Gauda’s hajdra or hall, and another to the 
right, as the dancing girls’ hajdra. The former had once scenes from the 
Pur&nas painted on the inner walls and ceiling, of which only a few faint 
traces are now left. On one of the pillars of the front veranda of the other 
hall is sculptured a figure, about one and a half feet high, of an old man 
wearing a cloak and leaning on a staff. This is said to represent the original 
Kempe Gauda, the progenitor of the family of the Yalahanka chiefs. The 
central hall of the temple has a pretty good ceiling supported by four pillars 
which are well sculptured on all the sides with figares of animals, etc., some 
of the panels showing ingenious combinations of men, beasts and birds. 
The Nandi in the vestibule, though of smaller proportions than the one 
in the B&meSvara temple noticed above, is artistically executed. It is 
rather curious that the back inner wall of the sanctum sanctorum has a 
long epigraph incised on it. As a general rule no inscriptions are engraved 
in such dark and inaccessible places for the simple reason that there is 
scarcely any chance of their being noticed by the public. The inscription 
in question, which is dated in a . d . 1715, records that the mahd-mandati&vara 
Yalahanka-n&du-prabhu Mummadi Kerapavlrapa Gauda of the Sadft&iva-gotra, 
son of Mummadi Dodda-Vlrappa Gauda and grandson of Mummadi Kempa- 
vlra-prabhu, granted, at the time of setting up the linga, four villages to the 
dgamika or officiating priest Kom&raiya in order to provide for offerings of 
rice, lamps and festivals for the god. Some statements in the epigraph lead 
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us to infer that the linga had been consecrated by a foreign Brahman, and 
that, on learning that this procedure was sure to result in the loss of his 
kingdom, the chief had it reconsecrated by Kom&raiya. Grants are also 
registered for the other servants of the temple. The witness to the grant 
was Mrityunjaya, i.e. &iva. The temple has small towers at the four corners 
of the enclosure and a large pond known as Kaly&ni at some distance in front. 
To the south-west of the temple, outside the enclosure, is a fine shrine of 
Basava or Nandi with a good tower, picturesquely situated on a lofty boulder. 
It is a prominent structure being visible from a great distance all round. A 
flight of about fifty steps leads up to it and the Nandi in it is worshipped by 
the Ling&yats on marriage and other occasions. 

To the’east of the Travellers' Bungalow at M&gadi is a pond which is 
said to be the source of the Kaqva river. 

Tirumale 

As stated above, Tirumale is situated about a mile to the east of M&gadi* 
the chief feature of the place being the well-known Rangan&tha temple, a 
large structure in the Dravidian style with two makddvaras or outer gates on 
the east and west surmounted by lofty towers. The temple consists of an 
adytum, a vestibule, a central hall and a mukha-mantapa or front hall. The 
last has three entrances with an inscription at each stating that the hall was 
caused to be erected by one Naga-reddi. At the sides of the entrance to the 
central hall are two large stucco elephants with their trunks raised over a 
figure of Lakshmi sculptured on the door-lintel- In the adytum is a square 
stone basin with a round stone in it. This round stone is the god Ranga- 
n&tha. Similar representations of Rangan&tha are found in several places in 
the state, e.g. on the hill known as Mavinkere-befta in Hole-Narsipur taluk 
and at Haradurpura in the Arkalgud taluk. Behind the round stone stands 
a figure, about four feet high, of Sriniv&sa. It is stated that, however large 
may be the quantity of water used for the abhishika or bathing of the stone, 
not a drop of it is left in the basin. This is looked upon as a miracle. There 
is likewise in the sanctum sanctorum a seated figure which is said to repre¬ 
sent the sage Mfipdavya who, as was stated above, is supposed to have 
worshipped the god. The prdkdra or enclosure of the temple has cells all 
round enshrining figures of lvama, Sita, Rangan&tha, Alv&rs or 6rivaishnava 
saints, Ach&ryas or Srivaishpava sages and so forth. On the back of the 
garbhagriha or adytum is a figure of Rangan&tha, about three feet long, re¬ 
clining on a serpent. This is called Beleyuva Banga, because the figure is 
believed to be growing (bele) in length year after year. It is worthy of note 
that b&t&pis perform the duties of parichdrakas or attendants in this temple 
and have the privilege of entering the adytum, though the pujdris are 
Brahmans. They light the lamps and supply tulnsi or the holy basil and 
flowers for the worship of the god. A jdtre or fair is held here on a large 
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scale in the month of Chaitra (April) every year, at which thousands of people 
from the surrounding parts collect together. There are numerous manta- 
pas around the temple to accommodate the pilgrims on that occasion. 

It is noteworthy that the towers of this Vishnu temple, especially the 
eastern tower, show some features of the Saracenic style. This is accounted 
for by the statement that the eastern tower was caused to be erected by a 
Muhammadan Killedar of the place named Husen Khan who was a devotee of 
the god. It appears that the Killedar had a dream in which he was directed 
by a vali or saint to have the tower built. Gulam Husen Khan, a grandson of 
the Killedar, told me that he once had records' relating to the erection of the 
tower by his grandfather, but that they were lost some years ago. He also 
informed me that his family had been receiving regularly a Srimukha or invi¬ 
tation from the temple every year until about forty years ago. This was 
most probably in consideration of the service done to the temple by the 
Killedar. Gulam Husen Khan also showed me some nirups or orders 
addressed to his grandfather by Dewan Purnaiya in a.d. 1801 and by Krishna 
Baja Odeyar III in a.d. 1811, and some others addressed to his father 
Fakruddin Khan, who was also Killedar of Magadi, by Dewan Lingarajaiya 
Arasu in a.d. 1825 and by the Commissioners of Mysore in a.d. 1882. But 
none of these refers to the building of the tower. In a nirup from Dewan 
Lingarajaiya Arasu however, Fakruddin Khan is told to take particular care 
of the temple garden, this being nothing but the service of God. 

To the north of the temple is a small hill on which is situated a temple 
dedicated to Harasiruha. This god, known as Beftada (or Hill) Narasimha, 
is seated in the posture of meditation ( ybga ) in front of a stone pillar. 

There are five or six families of Smarta Brahmans at Tirumale who are 
experts in the manufacture of musical instruments, such as tamburis and 
vlnas. These instruments command a large sale both in and outside the pro¬ 
vince. The Brahmans have been doing this work for several generations. 
They deserve every encouragement from the Department of Industries. 

Baichapcra 

The Varadar&ja temple at Baichapura, a village about one and half a miles 
from Magadi, is a good structure of the Dravidian style. According to tradi¬ 
tion this temple was built by Kempe Gauda in order that his mother, who 
was too aged to pay a visit to K&nchi, might worship Varadar&ja, the god of 
K&nchi or Conjeveram, here every day. There is also a similar tradition in 
connexion with the Varadar&ja temple at Maddur which is said to have been 
built by the Hoysala King Vishnuvardhana on account of his aged mother. 

Savandubga 

S&vandurga, about eight miles from M&gadi, is an enormous mass of 
granite, about 4,500 feet above the level of the sea, consisting of two peaks called 



Kari-gudda or the black hill and Bili-gudda or the white hill on account of 
the colour of the rocks. The hill is steep and the ascent rather difficult. 
It is said that S&manta-Bfiya, an officer under the Yijayanagar kings, is said 
to have fortified the hill about the middle of the sixteenth century. The hill was 
apparently named after him. It was in the possession of the Yalahanka chiefs 
until a.d. 1728 when it was captured by Dalavayi Deva-rajaiya of Mysore. 
Wilks gives a graphic description of the capture of the hill in 1791 by the 
British under Lord Cornwallis. At the foot of the hill are two temples 
dedicated to Vlrabhadra and Narasimha. The Vlrabhadra temple is a large 
Dravidian structure standing within a court-yard with a massive outer-gate 
supported by huge short pillars. It has in front a fine lofty lamp-pillar, about 
sixty feet high, with an iron frame-work for suspending bells at the top. The 
bottom portion of the pillar is sculptured on all the four sides with figures 
and floral devices. To the left of the pillar is a good four-pillared Kalydna- 
mantapa and to the right an uyyale-kamba with an iron-chain hanging from 
the top slab for swinging the god of the temple on special occasions. The 
god Vlrabhadra bears a bow, an arrow, a sword and a shield. In a separate 
cell is his consort Bhadrakali with the same attributes. A Sanskrit poem 
called Vlrabhadra-vijaya, which was composed at the close of the seventeenth 
century by Ekambra-dlkshita at the instance of the Yalahanka chief Mum¬ 
madi Kempe Gauda, is mainly devoted to a description of the car-festival of 
this god. The work also gives incidentally a few details about the family to 
which his patron belonged. The pedigree of Mummadi Kempe Gauda is given 
thus:—Hiriya-Kempa; his son was Imrnadi Kempa, who defeated Sri- 
Banga-Baya’s army; his sons were Mummadi Kempa who conquered the 
Mahratfa chief Shaji several times and put to flight the army of the Mysore 
King Kan$hirava-Narasa-B&ja, Halasa and Imrnadi Hiriya-Kempa; Mum¬ 
madi Kempa’s sons were Imrnadi Kempa, Dodda Vlra, Halasa and Channa 
Vlra; Halasa I.'s son was Mummadi Kempa, the patron of Ekambra- 
dlkshita. 

At some distance to the east of the Vlrabhadra temple is the Narasimha 
temple with its adytum and central hall situated in a large cave sheltered by 
a huge boulder. There are two black stone elephants at the sides of the 
entrance. The figure of Narasimha is sculptured on a rock with that of the 
demon HiranyakaSipu at the side. 

Kalya 

About four miles from M&gadi is Kalya, which was once a holy place to 
both the Jainas aud the Lingftyats. The village is named Kalleha in in¬ 
scriptions and literary works. The ruins of a basti or Jaina temple are 
pointed out in the village, and an inscription on the spot (Ma. 18) is a copy 
of 6ravana Belgoja 136, which records a compact made in a.d. 1368 by 
Bukka-B&ya of Yijayanagar between the Vaishyavas and the Jainas with a 


view to settle the differences between the two sects. On a small hill to the 
west of the village are situated a Lingayat Mutt and the Kallesvara temple. 
The former is a decent and substantial structure with a court-yard and a 
cave containing a big room and a porch sheltered by a huge boulder. Out¬ 
side the Mutt are three or four mantapas containing gaddiges or tombs, one 
of which with a big Nandi sculptured on a slab is said to be the tomb of 
Palkurike Somanatha, a great Virasaiva teacher and author who flourished 
at the close of the twelfth century. The Kallesvara temple, picturesquely 
perched on the hill, presents a pretty appearance from below. It is a cave 
temple with a pradakshina or passage for circumambulation. To the right 
of the steps leading to the temple is a short pillar sculptured with a human 
head. This is said to represent an old woman named Kumbalak&yajji (the 
Pumpkin grandmother) who is supposed to have brought ruin on the place 
which was once a city of considerable importance bearing the name Kal&vati. 
It is said that there was a fierce fight between the Jainas and the other 
inhabitants of the city about the purchase of the pumpkins brought by the 
above-mentioned woman, which resulted in the death of a very large number 
of the population. 

Satanur 

The Vithalar&ya temple at S&tanur, about three miles from Mftgadi, 
has a fine figure of the god Vifchala with two hands, both of which are placed 
on the waist. The right hand holds a conch and a flute and the left hand an 
object which looks like a bag with its mouth tied with a rope. The god is 
flanked by consorts who hold a chauri in one hand and a lotus in the other. 
The prabhdvali or halo has in the upper portion well-carved figures of the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu and at the bottom a figure of Varuna seated on 
his vehicle makara, on both sides. 

KEMPA8AGARA 

The Ling&yat Mutt at Kempas&gara. about three miles from Magadi, is 
a fine building with sculptured pillars. It faces west and has a good Nandi- 
mantapa in front. The enclosure has also good structures with sculptured 
pillars and fine doorways. On one of the pillars of the central hall a linga is 
represented as issuing out of a pot. This is known as Surabhandesvara (the 
god of the liquor-pot). The ceiling of the central hall, consisting of nine 
compartments with lotuses, is well-carved, the lintels also being ornamented 
with floral and geometrical devices. One of the pillars of the front veranda 
has a figure, about one and a half feet high, of Kampe Gauda, exactly similar 
to the figure noticed in the Somesvara temple at Magadi. He is said to have 
built the Mutt. Tradition has it that the chiefs of the Yalahanka family built 
and endowed 300 such Mutts in and around Magadi. 



SOME HISTORIC PLACES IN THE MYSORE 

MALNAD 

» 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society by the Rev. A. R. Slater. 

Most of the places in the Kadur District of the Malnad are associated with 
the legends recorded in the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, and many of 
them are associated with more definite historic events. Little has been 
written about these places, and anyone wishing to get at the facts will find 
that the task is by no means an easy one. Few records remain, and even 
these have not been carefully studied. But there is a considerable amount 
of information available relating to some of the events of the past, but it will 
be necessary to take steps to conserve this, if anything like a connected 
account of the historic events of the Mysore State is to be made. Some of the 
following facts and legends have been gathered from the people living in the 
places referred to, while others have been obtained from the Mysore Gazet¬ 
teer. But the information in Mr. Rice’s book is scrappy and hardly satis¬ 
factory. In the lecture only four places were described, i.e. Hirimagalur, 
Sakrepatna, the BabSbudan Pita, and Sringeri; but the following summary 
gives the places of historic interest under the various dynasties. 

1. Legendary Period 

Sringeri. RishyaSringa, the sage adorned with horns, who plays an im¬ 
portant part in the opening scenes of the Rdmdyana , lived here. 

Sakunagiri, the spot where the medicinal plant Sanjivini grew. 

Hirimaga\iir f the scene of the Sarpa Yaga of King Janamejaya 

2. Historical 

Anterior to the Hoysalas. The ruined village of Lakvalli said to mark 
the site of Ratnfipuri, a city founded by Vajra Makuta Raya. 

Sakrepatna, the capital of Rukm&ngada. 

Sringeri, founded by 6rl £ankarfich&rya in the eighth century. 

Kadmabas; essentially a Mysore dynasty; one branch extended domi¬ 
nions over the hill country as far as Kalasa; established their capital at 
Sisila at the foot of the Ghat; there are inscriptions on the Kalasa Temple 
which date from the twelth to the sixteenth century. 

Gangas, as early as the ninth century the towns of Pirimuguji and 
Kirimuguli are mentioned. 
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Hoysalas, Anga^i, a small village near Mudegere identified by Rice as 
SoSeviir or iWakftpura, the scene of the incident related to explain the 
origin of the dynasty of the Hoysalas. 

Vijayanagar , The palegars of Aigur, Sakrepatna, Tarikere, etc., were 
subject to this kingdom. The fugitive king of Vijayanagar, Sri Ranga R&ya, 
was granted protection by one of these palegars. 

Keladi, the place from which the Ikkeri chiefs derived their origin. 

Ikkeri, the second capital. 

Nagar, the later capital of the palegars. , 

Mysore Rajahs, after the Mysore Rajas captured Bangalore in 1687, 
and Kadur and Shimoga between 1690 and 1694 the south of the district 
was subdued. 

Haidar Ali, Bednur or Nagar associated with him and Tipu Sultan. 

Revolt in 1830, due to abuses practised with immunity in the Malnad 
districts; Rangappa Nayyak was the head of the movement; the forts of 
Kaldurga and Mamandurga witness to the fighting that occurred at this 
time. 

HlRlMAGALUR 

Hirimagalur is a small town situated about one and a half miles from 
Chikmagalur, and is closely connected with legendary history. It is said to 
be situated in Siddha KshStra, and to have been called Bh&rgavapuri. Legend 
says that Sri Rama the son of Da^aratha came from Ajodhya to South India 
with Sita and her brother, Laksmana. Sita was stolen by R&vana, the 
King of Ceylon, and on his way to release her, Rama passed through this 
town. He was stopped by one, ParaSu Rama, but the fight was indecisive. 
It was then agreed that whichever combatant first picked up his weapon 
from the ground should be declared victor. ParaSu Rama’s axe being 
heavy, he was slower than R&ma in his movements, and was thus oblig¬ 
ed to acknowledge himself beaten. By permission of Rama he remained 
in charge of Hirimagaldr. A small temple at the entrance to the town con¬ 
tains a stone axe which is said to be the one used in the great fight. There 
is a temple of fair dimensions, dedicated to Rama, which probably dates to 
the time of the Chftlukyas. There are inscriptions which show the town to 
have been an agrahftra in the ninth century in the time of King Nltimarga 
of the Gangas; also in the reign of the Hoysalas, in the eleventh century, 
governed by King Vinay&ditya. Very little of the old fort walls remain, but 
they can still be traced on one or two sides. 

But the most interesting thing in this small town is the Ydga-Stambha, 
a singularly shaped stone pillar, with a spear or flame shaped head, said to 
have been used by King Janamejaya when he conducted the Serpent-sacri¬ 
fice. In brief outline, the following is the legend connected with it. 
Parikshid r&ja, a great king, when out hunting in the forest, saw a rishi deep 
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in contemplation. In a fit of humour he placed a dead snake round the un¬ 
conscious rishi's neck. The son of the rishi, on beholding the insult 9hown 
to his father, cursed the doer of tho deed, and declared that he should die as 
the result of snake bite. Parlkshit died shortly afterwards, and his son, 
JanamSjaya, determined to have his revenge on the serpents by arranging a 
great serpent-sacrifice by meaDs of which all the serpents would be killed. 
This took place at Hirijnagalnr, but by the intervention of DBvBndra a com¬ 
promise was agreed upon. On condition that the sacrifice was stopped the 
King of the Snakes promised^that in future no snake would attack a human 
being unless it were first attacked. To this day the people have great belief 
in the efficacy of a visit to this shrine against snake bites. The supposed 
meaning of the legend is that Parlkshit met his death at the hands of the 
Nftga tribe, and that his son, Janamejaya exterminated the tribe in revenge. 

SAKREPATNA 

SakrBpatna is a small village between Kadur and Chikmagalur, and it 
bears evidence of being at one time a very largo city. It has always been 
popularly associated with Rukmftngada, the king mentioned in the MahSbhi I- 
rata. Under Vijayanagar the town came into tho possession of tho Aigftr or 
Balam chiefs, but was later taken by tho NSyaks of Ikkeri. 6ivappa 
Nftyak seems to have been most closely connected with Sakrepa^na, and when 
the last of the Vijayanagar kings became a fugitive, he was placed by 6ivappa 
Nftyak in charge of this district. In 1690 the town was taken by tho Mysoro 
army and was retained by the treaty of 1694. Tho fort walls can still be 
traced, as also several of the bastions. On the top of one of these there is a 
large iron cannon of considerable antiquity, made by welding iron rings 
together. It is about fourteen feet long. 

About two miles from the town is a large artificial lake, set in the most 
picturesque scenery, and known as Ayyankere. It was constructed, we are 
told, by Rukmftngada. The embankment is 1,700 feet long and 300 feet 
high. Inscriptions record certain repairs made by the Hoysala kings. A 
prominent feature of the landscape is the hill known as 6akunagiri, the hill 
of good men. Here Hanuman, when in search of the medicinal plant, by 
means of which it was hoped to bring about tho recovery of Laksmana, 
received tho guidance which enabled him to successfully prosecute his search. 
There is an interesting legend told of this lake, and a memorial to Honabilla, 
the hero of the story, is to be seen in the town of SakrBpaJna. The bank of 
the lake was on the point of bursting, and the existence of the inhabitants 
of Sakrepa^na was threatened. Honabilla the waterman seeing the danger, 
interviewed the goddess of the lake, and received a promise from her that the 
disaster should not take place until Honabilla had informed the king and 
returned with his orders. The king determined that the best way to prevent 
the disaster was to make impossible the return of the waterman, who was 
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sacrificed for the safety of the town. As the bank still stands firm the goddess 
is evidently still awaiting the return of the hero, Honabilla. 

The Pita on the Bababddans 

The Bftbfibudan mountains are mentioned in the Puranas under the 
name of Chandra Drona. The name is given to a range of hills, six-thousand 
feet high, in the shape of a horse shoe, situated in the west of the Kadur 
District. It is the cradle of the coffee plantation of South India. It is 
possible to trace a considerable number of fortifications along the summits 
and there is little doubt that many stirring scenes have been witnessed on 
these mountains. But the place of greatest interest is a small, unpreten¬ 
tious structure, known as the Pita. And it is of especial interest because 
it is equally sacred to the Hindu and the Muhumraadan, thousands of whom 
visit it every year. It is situated in the wildest country, and would 
appear to have been very well suited to the life of the ascetics who are 
said to have made their homes there. The object of greatest importance is 
the Cave Temple or Shrine which is entered by a low door. The roof is 
of natural stone of volcanic origin, and has been hollowed out for some little 
distance, to the right and left of the ontrance. Lamps are hung and candles 
provided to enable the visitor to explore the cave. A square place is pointed 
out as the spot on which the saint used to meditate ; also the passage through 
which he is said to have made his underground pilgrimage to Mecca. In 
itself there is comparatively little of interest in the cave, but the great 
number of pilgrims from all parts of India shew that its religious significance 
is of importance. The legends related about the cave make it clear that both 
religions have adopted a compromise. The Hindus say that DattfttrSya, a 
famous saint lived here, and disappeared at this place. On his return the 
final avatar of Vishnu will take place. The Muhammadans associate their saint 
Kalandar, with the shrine. Legend says that the saint succoured a princess 
from the hands of a neighbouring chief, and that for some years she resided 
in the cave, giving chapaties to the pilgrims who visited the saint. Lator, 
the Kalandar, or Dattfttreya, decided to make a journey through the under¬ 
ground passage, but before going he instructed three of his disciples, a 
Lingayat, a Muhammadan, and a Brahman, to keep watch outside of the 
cave. The Brahman and the Lingayat wearied, and left the Muhammadan 
to watch alone. On his return the saint, pleased at the Muhammadan’s 
devotion, ordered him to remain in the cave where he would obtain salvation 
as the reward of his faithfulness. 

But there are many historical facts in connexion with this cave and the 
surrounding parts of the hills, but it is to be feared that the manuscripts con¬ 
taining them are irrevocably lost. The rulers of the Bijapur kingdom sent 
several forces to these hills, and it is said that on one of these expeditions 
they found the Jangamas had set up a temple with a big Basava near the 
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Pl$a. The Basava was removed and thrown into a well. From that day it 
was abandoned by the Jangamas. The cave is also associated with Baba 
Budan, the Hindu convert to Muhammadanism, who brought back the coffee 
beans from Mecca. He landed at Mangalore, walked up the Ghats, and 
took charge of the cave. The guardianship has been handed down to his 
descendants, who still reside in the village of Attigundi near by. 

Sbingbbi 

The fame of the great math at Snngeri is not confined to the Mysore 
State, but has spread throughout the whole of Southern India. As the seat 
of the Jagad Guru, the spiritual head oi the followers of Sankarfich&rya, it 
has found a place in the affections, not only of his followers, but of all classes 
of Brahmans. The village oi Snngeri is of little importance, consisting only 
of a long street witn a loop on one side encircling a small hill, Snnga giri, on 
which stands the temple of Mallik&rjuna. in ail, there are about hundred 
and twenty temples, but few of these are of architectural importance. The 
chief math is at the head of the street. 

Turning to the legendary period we find this place associated with Bishya 
Sringa, the priest mentioned in the Hama tj ana who performed the great horse 
sacrilice which resulted in the birth of Kama. He was, according to legend, 
begotten without a natural mother, and grew into manhood before he cast 
eyes on a woman. Komap&da, the King of Anga, hearing that he might end 
the drought then prevailing in his country by persuading this saint to marry 
his daughter, determined to make a serious effort. Ban- damsels were sent 
into the vicinity of his cave, and were successful in overcoming him with 
their charms. It was not difficult, after this, to persuade him to accompany 
them to the palace where the marriage with the princess took place. Later his 
character and abilities attracted the King of Ayodhya who conferred on him 
the position of chief priest. But we come to real historical ground when we 
reach the eighth century when Sri Sankardchary a here founded his ma$h. The 
great teacher, in order to spread his teaching over the whole land, decided to 
found four maths at the four cardinal points. Snngeri was one of the places 
selected. As is usual, legends have grown up to account for the choice of the 
place. It is said that he chanced to see on the bank of the Tunga where the 
ma^h now stands, a serpent protecting under its hood from the sunshine a 
female frog suffering the pangs oi labour, iie was greatly impressed by the 
sight and considered it a good omen, and decided to establish the ma$h on 
the spot. There is considerable doubt as to whether there existed a sacred 
place here before the advent of Sankara, but it is generally believed that there 
was here a large Buddhist monastery, the priests oi w'hich were defeated by 
Sankara in controversy. To support this view attention is drawn to the fact 
that details of Buddhist types of architecture are still to be seen in the temple, 
while a Buddhist image has been removed across the river and is still 


worshipped. Whatever truth there may be in this statement, there is 
evidence that 6ankara was very tolerant of the members of other faiths who 
resided in the village. 

The only temple of any considerable size is that known as the Temple 
of VidyaSankara. It is in the well-known Ch&Jukyan style, having a raised 
terrace, gojmram, and elaborate carvings on the walls. Near by is a 
temple from which Sankara is said to have disappeared from life. There are 
conflicting statements about his decease, Wilson holding that he died at 
KSdarn&th in the Himalayas, while an Indian authority says that when he 
had finished his mission he entered his room at &ringeri, and never returned, 
having gone to Kailftsa in the same body. A large new temple is in course of 
construction, and when completed will doubtless become the centre of worship 
for the disciples of the math. It is built on the style of the Madura temples. 
While it is true that outwardly the temples are disappointing, a careful study 
of their development could not but prove of the greatest interest. As yet 
little seems to have been dono toward a compilation of the history of this 
famous math. It is a field in which one possessing a good knowledge of 
Sanskrit, and having access to the documents, could do Bplendid work. 
There are many legends told of the various temples, their miraculous origin, 
and growth, etc., and could these be collected they would bo of great interest. 
Near to the temple there is a strongly built structure where the guru resides 
during three months of ovory year, in which time ho is not permitted to go out¬ 
side. For tho rest of the year, unless he be making a tour of his districts, he 
lives in a bungalow across the river, spending his time in teaching his dis¬ 
ciples, and in performing the ceremonies connected with his faith. Tho 
present guru was consecrated about four years ago, but during that time he 
has gained a high place in the affections of his followers by his character and 
learning. He is still young, little over twenty years of age, but he has upheld 
the traditions of the math handed down to him by the late guru whose 
character and abilities were universally recognized. In a lecture intended 
only to give a very summary outline of some of the historic places in the 
Mysore Malnad, it is not possible to devote the space so sacred a centre of 
learning as &ringeri demands, and at a future date, a whole lecture might be 
devoted with profit to an account of the great teacher and the development of 
this particular math. 



THE ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA 

A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilization 
By E. B. Havkll 

Published by John Murray, London. Price, 80 shillings. 

A Bbview 

By PR0FBS80R S. KRI8UNA8WAMI AYANOAR. 

This book is intended by its author to be supplementary to his other 
work ' Indian Architecture: Its Psychology, Structure and History ’ which 
deals with Muhammadan and British Periods. This work, however, is of a 
wider scope as including in it a study of the political, social, religious and 
artistic aspects of Indo-Aryan civilization as revealed in the Ancient and 
Medieval monuments of India. Mr. Havell proceeds to explain his method 
in the following sentences :—* The interpretation of the Indian History and 
Mythology through tho reading of symbolism of Indian art is my 
own, and my authorities the architecture, sculpture, and painting herein 
illustrated. If my reading is wrong, my critics will convict me of error from 
the same sources.’ 

Mr. Havell begins his work with an introduction which is of a polemical 
character, and we pass it over as calling for no very particular remark except 
that the study of this branch of Indian civilization has suffered as much, from 
want of sympathy in those that study it systematically, as any other branch, 
such as Indian art of which Mr. Justice Woodroffe says, ‘ It has been the 
fashion amongst European art critics to decry the merits of Brahminical 
sculpture on the ground of the alleged monstrosities of the Hindu Pauranic 
conceptions, which, it has been said, are incapable of artistic treatment. 
The examples collected in this volume 1 will, it is hoped, help to dispel such 
misconceptions and to refute the unjust criticisms that they have engendered 
and will further a juster appreciation of the fact that Indian sculpture is not 
a freak of Asiatic barbarism, but is a worthy representative of a school of 
ffisthetic performance as logical, articulate and highly developed as those of 
any other country in Europe, ancient or modern.’ 

l Gangooly'a Souih Indian Bronset, 
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Mr. Havell insists, and insists rightly, upon the fact that Architecture, 
l : ke any other branch of art, is the offspring of a particular plane of 
civilization and can never be understood in its full expression unless 
that civilization is in its turn as fully understood as the circumstances 
of the case would permit. On the strength of certain excavations 
carried on recently by the Germans on the site of Babylon and the 
researches of the Bussian scholar Sheftelovich, Mr. Havell would take 
back the building art of the Indo-Aryans and their civilization to an 
age much anterior to that to which it is usually referred, and points 
out, as we believe rightly, that there was no sudden bursting of the 
art of building through foreign importation as is ordinarily believed 
to be by some engaged in the study of this subject. He tries to trace all 
architectural buildings, and various essential details in them, to the plan of 
the self-contained Aryan village as described in the Silpa Sastras of later 
times and as indicated in hints that are found scattered through a mass of 
anterior literature. He points out quite rightly, ‘ Fergusson’s classification 
of Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu temples as representing different epochs of art 
or different schools of artistic expression is entirely fallacious. In a village 
or town where Buddhists were in a majority, Buddhist shrines would natu¬ 
rally be the most numerous. In other localities at the same time Jains or 
followers of other sects would build similar shrines dedicated to their special 
divinity. Whatever school of religious doctrine the buildings might repre¬ 
sent, the craftsmanship and principle of construction remain the same, and 
even the symbolism was a common vernacular language employed by different 
sects to explain the special tenets of their respective cults.’ He points out 
also that in a town or village and in the buildings therein contained there is 
no distinction noticeable in character, whether Buddhist, Jain or Brahma- 
nical. ‘ Buddhist art was at the same time and place also Jain art 
and Hindu or Brahmanical art. India has never known any style 
that can be called architectural but one—and that is Indo-Aryan.’ 

‘ It will probably be a revelation to modern architects ’, says he, ‘ to 
know how scientifically the problems of town planning are treated in these 
Ancient Indian Architectural treatises. Beneath a great deal of mysticism 
which may be scoffed at as pure superstition, there is a foundation of sound 
common-sense and scientific knowledge which should appeal to the mind of 
the European expert. The most advanced science of Europe has not yet 
improved upon the principles of the planning of the garden-cities of India 
based upon the Indian village-plan as a unit. ’ From the primitive cottages 
figured in the earliest Buddhist monuments down to the Taj gardens of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Havell finds a unity in the design and an identity of 
principles that underlay the work. He traces in the next two chapters this unity 
and similarity in various parts of India and ascribes a certain amount of influ¬ 
ence to the vigorous propagandism and extensive building works of a religious 
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character by Asoka and his Buddhist successors. This is nothing strange 
seeing that there is independent evidence of mastercraftsmen in various 
branches of work, subsidiary to building, in the construction of large cities 
or of large works: ‘ Jewellers from Maghada, masons from Mfihratta, black¬ 
smiths from Avanti (Malwa) and carpenters from Yavana (Greek or other 
westerners), * are stated to have assisted in building at distant Kaveripattinam 
at the mouth of tho river Kaveri. There is a similar reference to the same 
Yavana carpenter, to tho Malva blacksmith, to the Maghada jeweller to the 
goldsmith from some other place, to the picture-writers from Kosala and to 
the painters of Vatsa (Kofambi), so that there is no reason that Indian art 
should be regarded in water-tight compartments according to various locali¬ 
ties. If there is a commonness in general design and execution, with consi¬ 
derable difference in detail, that is just what we are entitled to expect from 
the evidence available to us. 

The history of Indian civilization i& tho history of the Indian village 
communities according to Mr. Havell, and he would look for the derivations 
of Indian temple architecture to the simple shrines of the Indian village 
rather than to splendid monuments erected by royal devotees such as the 
Asoka monuments are. He points out that while the Silpa, Sdstras are 
technical works they are not sectarian, and the classifications Brahma, 
Vishnu, 6iva, etc., applied to architecture as a whole or to any of its details 
is more a question of symbolism than anything sectarian. He rejects alike 
the derivation of the Hindu temple from the Bathas or cars of Aryan warriors 
described in the Ram&yana and the Mah&bh&rata, on the one side, and the 
assumption of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy that ‘ Indo-Aryans borrowed most 
of their architectural ideas from the non-Aryan tribes which became subject 
to them', on the other. He takes up the question in detail in the following 
chapters and traces alike the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain architecture 
from the same fundamental principles that are found scattered in the earlier 
Indo-Aryan civilization and closes up with the conclusion that * when the 
symbolic and structural significance of tho Indian “ orders of architecture " is 
understood, it is easy to trace tho derivation of medieval forms and combina¬ 
tions, and their later Muhammdan modifications, from their Asokan proto¬ 
types ; for, the tradition remained unbroken throughout the Moghul period 
and is continued to the present day.’ 

Further on ho criticizes Fergusson’s view in regard to the borrowing of 
tho bell-shaped Persian capitals and dismisses the question of borrowing, 
which has now assumed portentous dimensions owing to tho researches of 
Dr. Spooner on the excavations at Pataffpura near Patna, with the remark 
that ‘ none of the sculptures at Karli, and very little that belongs to the 
Mauryan epoch in India had any connection with Persia in the sense inten¬ 
ded by Fcrgus8oi» and other archseologists.’ He follows up the statement 
with the observation that ‘ the splendour of the Mauryan court may have 
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attracted skilled craftsmen from Persepolis, but they worked in India under 
Indian inspiration just as the Gandharan craftsmen did some centuries later. 
They were but craftsmen learning the art language of India, not artists 
enriching it with their own creative ideas. The symbolism of this Hinayfina 
Buddhist art proves this to be the case, as Fergusson himself would have 
admitted if he had understood it.’ It would be impossible to follow Mr. 
Havell through the various other points that he raises in regard to this 
subject, in the course of a review, but we feel bound to point out that the 
conjectural plan of the Rath at MahSbalipuram that he gives on page 89 of 
the work under review (Fig. 38) is in various' particulars exactly the same as 
the completed structure of the Kailasan&tha temple at Conjeeveram, of the 
same period under the same &aiva ruler Narasimhavarman II, Pallava, 
and that only goes to confirm what Mr. Havell wishes to enforce that 
the architectural principles underlying the structures were the same 
whether the structures were Brahmanical, Buddhist or Jain. Another 
remark of Mr. Havell that evoked considerable criticism is contained 
on page 100 of his work in the chapter where he traces the History of the 
so-called Vishnu shrine. He traces it from the similarity noticeable between 
these Indian structures of a very early period and the so-called palace of 
Senna-cherib at Ninevab. * When further progress is made in the study of 
Indian craftsmanship, ’ writes Mr. Havell, * it will, I am sure, prove conclu¬ 
sively not only that Fergusson was in error in laying down the axiom that 
Hindu builders never used the art structurally before Muhammadan times, but 
that the Muhammadans in India were themselves borroicers and derived the 
Indian forms of the pointed arch from the brick buildings in the Hindu 
Gaur' This point, the filiation of Muhammadan upon Hindu architecture, 
evoked some angry criticism in the review of the work in the pages of the 
Asiatic Review. We do not feel competent to go into the question but would 
only quote a sentence from Elphinstone’s History of India which would 
indicate that there is perhaps something to say in favour of Mr. Havell’s 
contention. The extract is from page 407 of Elphinstone’s History of India 
(new edition) and is as follows:—‘The booty carried off from Delhi (by 
Tamarlane) is said to have been very great and innumerable, men and women 
of all ranks were dragged into slavery. Tamarlane secured to himself the 
masons and workers in stone and marble for the purpose of constructing 
a mosque at Samarkand.’ Without following Mr. Havell into further detail, 
we might safely close the review with the remark that the book makes it 
abundantly clear that the time has arrived for a revised study of this subject 
on a more comprehensive scale at the hands of those that could only 
study it hitherto in compartments. Saying this is not the same as 
undervaluing the work of our predecessors who have done invaluable work 
as pioneers in the field. We would before closing remark,however, that the 
book needs revision in some particulars and a few blemishes by way of 
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mis-spelling and wrong transliteration require to be mended. We hope that 
an early revised edition of this book would be called for though the present 
conditions seem unfavourable to such a contingency arising as early as we 
would wish. 


3 



THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND ' 

January, 1916 

In this number of the J.B.A.S. there are many articles and communications 
of note. M. Tseretheli concludes his interesting study of Sumerian and 
Georgian languages. This is the first systematic comparison of Sumerian with 
the languages of the Georgian group, and as such it possesses a high value. 
Even amongst the greatest linguists of Europe, a knowledge of Georgian is 
still very limited, though such knowledge seems very necessary and in 
some cases even indispensable for students of the Christian literatures of 
the Orient and especially for Assyriologists. What is the relation of 
Georgian with the non-Aryan and non-Semitic languages of the cuneiform 
inscriptions ? That is a question that could be answered only by a more 
systematic study of Georgian. Such a study would also, perhaps, help us to 
determine what truth there is really in the hypothesis of some writers— 
Professor N. Marr and others—of the genetic relation of the languages 
of the Japhetidic group (Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, Iranian, Haldian, 
Neo-Susian, etc.) to the Semitic, which is doubted in some quarters. Then, 
again, such a study would also help us to trace the true character of the 
Japhatedic elements in Armenian, which is held to be a mixed language of 
Indo-European and Japhetidic. Furthermore, such a study would enable us 
to determine the character of the oldest languages of Western Asia. 4 It is 
only after such serious linguistic comparisons ’, says M. Tseretheli, that the 
great questions of the earliest ethnography and history of Western Asia 
can also be definitely resolved.’ H. Beveridge contributes a running sum¬ 
mary of the Bashahat-i-Ainal Hay at (TricJclings from the Fountain of Life) a 
Persian Manuscript giving us glimpses of Central Asian conditions in early 
sixteenth century, i.e., just before the Moghul conquest of India. Mr. H. F. 
Amedroz writes an exceedingly interesting article on the Hiba jurisdiction in 
the Ahkam Sultaniyya of Mawardi, which is based on the duty imposed on 
Moslems by the Koran iii. 100. The officer entrusted with the duty was 
the Muhtasib, who though inferior in dignity to the Cadi, discharged 
duties no less important than that functionary in civil gpciety. Professor 
Lawrence Mills continues his article on Ya6na xxxii. 9-15, in its India 
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equivalents, and so does Dr. F. W. Thomas his notes on the Edicts of Asoka. 
In this contribution he deals with the term Vivdsa, and with some minor 
points. He thinks that term vivdsetaviya occurring in the Rnpn&th edict 
must be read as vivdsetaviya, with the first a long, treating the verb 
vivdsay, as in the Sarnath inscription, as transitive, and meaning ' cause to 
dwell away ’, 4 cause to travel.’ In the edict in which the term occurs, the 
officials (in the Mysore versions explicitly) are instructed to cause or en¬ 
courage, people to travel (for religious purposes). This being a somewhat 
surprising duty imposed on civil officer, Dr. Thomas asks if there is any 
special justification for it. Hd suggests that there may be some objection— 
as in Europe during the Middle Ages—to free travelling, and that the real 
meaning of the causative here is to 4 allow people to travel In this con¬ 
nection, he appositely enough quotes the Arthasastra (c. 19):— 

4 No ascetic other thaD a vdnaprastha (forest-hermit), no company other 
than one of local birth ( sajdhad anyas sang hah) and no guilds of any kind 
other than local co-operative guilds ( samuthdyikad anyas samayanubandhah) 
shall find entrance into the villages of the Kingdom.’ 

The restrictions upon pravrajyd laid down in the same chapter are also 
referred to by him in the same connexion. In discussing the term nijhati, 
he says that this term as occurring in Kock edict vi and nijhapayitd— as 
occurring in pillar-edict iv are 4 suggestive of a technical use of this com¬ 
pound to denote an 44 adjournment ” or “appeal” to a higher authority. It 
may, therefore, some day be quotable from works dealing with niti or law.’ 

The miscellaneous communications include notes on many topics of 
Indian interest. In a note on the development of Early Hindu Iconography, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell arrives at the following conclusions after a lucid 
discussion of the facts bearing on the case (1) The representation of gods 
with four arms began in the period 50-100 a.d. ; (2) the notion of the gods 
having several arms and heads was indigenous to India, having been suggest¬ 
ed by figurative expressions occurring in the oldest Veda (3) the purpose 
of the innovation was the practical one of supplying a means of displaying 
the symbols without which the gods could not be adequately identified when 
represented by themselves apart from the adjunct of a vdhana. Professor 
A. Barriedale Keith discusses in a note authenticity of Kautilya in which 
he controverts the position taken up by Professor Jacobi that he was 
the Minister of Chandragupta and that this fixos his date. He holds that 
the point should be taken still as not proven and that his theory represents 
nothing more than a mere hypothesis. Professor Keith adduces various 
reasons to show that the statesman was not the actual author of tho work 
that has come down to us. These deserve to be carefully pondered by those 
who adhere to Professor Jacobi's view. Professor Keith inclines to the view 
that the work its*lf is probably not long after the period of Chanakya, though 
it may not be his own. It might, he thinks, bo assigned to the first century 
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B.c., ‘ while its matter very probably is older by a good deal than that.' 
Professor Keith in another note dismisses as fantastic Dr. Spooner’s recent 
theory of a Zoroastrian period of Indian history. It has, in his opinion, ‘ no 
foundation in fact.’ He marshalls his arguments against, seriatim and 
says: * The only conclusion to be drawn from the evidence is clear. Iran 
may and no doubt did lend India ideas of various kinds ; in each case these 
must be carefully looked for and examined, and ascribed to Iran only if 
another and Indian origin is not possible and natural. A Zoroastrian period 
of Indian history never existed, nor indeed was any such existence to be 
expected. 1 As regards the equation of the Mauryan palace and the palace 
of Darius, he thinks it rests on wholly insufficient evidence on the archaeo¬ 
logical side. There is, he says, no a priori reason to deny its possibility, but 
it must be established by archaeology, not by such evidence as adduced by 
Spooner. In another note, Professor Keith adduces evidence to show that 
the terms naktamdivam and ratrimdivam mentioned by Panini (v. 4, 77) 
are not due to euphonic considerations as suggested by Dr. Eleet in the 
April number of the Journal but like the term ratridivasa of the Divya- 
vadana they are genuine old expressions preserved in Panini showing that 
the idea of night preceding day naturally one that persisted even when the 
contrary view was more prevalent. In another learned note, Dr. Keith 
controverts Hillebrandt’s view of the early origin of the Indian drama. He 
thinks that its origin is to be sought in religion and that it took a long time 
for the true drama to come into existence in India. He thinks that the 
drama in Greece and in India underwent a parallel development, neither 
borrowing from the other, before it reached in either country, its final, full 
blown form. He believes, that there is historic continuity of the Rig Veda 
drama and the later drama. In his opinion the first authentic drama known 
to us is the work of Asvaghosha, probably in the second century a.d. The 
play here shows the prologue, the division into acts, the mixture*of prose and 
verse and of dialects and the figure of the Vidushaka, all pointing to a history 
of considerable duration. Mr. S. V. Venkateswara Iyer of Kumbakonam in a 
lucid note on the date of ^ankarach&rya reviews this old question once again, 
adducing some farther evidence of his own on the subject. He assigns the 
great Ach&riya to the ninth century a.d., between the Vaishnava Alwars and 
the 6aiva NSyanars on the one hand and the Vaishnava Acharyas on the 
other. Dr. F. W. Thomas writes once again in this number as to the 
meaning that is to be attached to the term gana in Mdlava-Gana-Sthithi of 
the inscriptions. Dr. Fleet translates it * tribe,’ while Dr. Thomas thinks 
it is ‘ communities ’. The point is rather an important one, and requires 
careful consideration. The difference between the two terms is, as Dr. 
Thomas points out, that * tribe ’ is a word of concrete, un£echnical denota¬ 
tion, while ‘ community ’ belongs to the sphere of constitutional ideas. The 
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two can be and ought to be distinguished. Dr. Thomas quotes the Mitdk- 
skara which explains the term by Grdm&di j&nasamuha, ‘totality of the 
people of the village, etc.' which sense is represented by Apte in his 
Dictionary by the word 1 Community.’ Ho then refers to the use of the 
term in the Mah&b/i&rata in several places—ii, 81. 9; ii, 26, 12; and Sdnti- 
parvan, Adhy. 107, which is wholly devoted to ganas. After further discus¬ 
sion of the term he says that tho term may denote both aristocracies (or 
oligarchies) and quasi-democracies, and in both cases it is clear that the 
sense is that of groups consisting of theoretically equal numbers. * The 
idea is ’, he adds, * everywhere a constitutional one ; and it is not the idea of 
* tribe ’, whereof the main factor is relationship by descent.’ 

The rest of this highly interesting number is made up of the usual book 
notices, notes of the quarter, etc. 

C. H. R. 



JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA 
RESEARCH SOCIETY 


The December number of this Journal opens with a contribution of 
Professor V. H. Jackson, M. a., on two inscriptions from the Barabar Hills, 
which apparently deserve close search. In this contribution Professor 
Jackson suggests the identification of Gorathagiri of the Mah&bh&rata (Sabha 
Parva XX, v. 30) with the SiddhSswar Peak of the Barabar Hills. According 
to the Epic, Krishna, Bhima and Arjuna, surveyed the Magadha country 
from the Goratha Hill on their way eastwards to Girivraja (R&jagrha) to 
fight against Jar&sandha. The passage in Hiuen Tsang which refers to a 
great mountain between P&tallputra and Gaya, where * Tath&gata formerly 
stood for a time beholding the country of Magadha * (Beal II. 104) is, 
according to Professor Jackson, * a Buddhist version of the Hindu legend re¬ 
garding this hill.’ Of the two inscriptions discovered by the Professor on these 
hills one is read as follows, by Babu R. D. Banerji: ‘ Gorathagiro.’ Goratha, 
he says, may be an a/pabhramia form of Gorata which is a form of the 
acacia, or it may be simply ‘the ratha or chariot drawn by oxen.’ The 
second is also read by him as * Gorathagiri.’ In the next article Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, in view of the discussion that has been going in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for some time past as to the meaning to be attached 
to the word ‘ Gana', quotes and translates the chapter in the Mahdbhdrata 
dealing with the 4 Characteristics of Ganas.’ This disquisition makes it 
clear that 4 Gana ’ refers to the whole body politic, the entire political com¬ 
munity and not to the ‘ governing body ’ or 4 senate ’ only. The governing 
body was composed of the Gana-Mukhyas and Pradhana (Chiefs and 
President) whose jurisdiction it was to conduct the community. Resolutions 
of State were matters which remained in their hands. They held meetings and 
discussed those resolutions. They also saw to the administration of justice. 
Thus the senate was a distinct body inside the gana. Gana rule was 
essentially a rule by ‘numbers.’ Professor Jadunath Sarkar writes on 
‘ Assam and the Ahoms in 1660 a.d.’ in which he translates Shihabuddin 
Talish’s description of Assam and its people about that time. It is a most- 
vivid picture of the times—of the country, the people, the products they raised, 
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their customs and manners, their language, etc. Mahamahep&dhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri next contributes a very suggestive article on ' Kalidasa—his 
homo’, which deserves to be widely read. He appears to strike new ground, 
and the line of investigation he has taken up requires to be pursued. Among 
the other articles in this number are ‘ Superstitions of the Santals * by the 
Rev. Dr. A. Campbell, 4 A Note on some Remains of the Ancient Asuras in the 
Ranchi District’ by Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, and * Ho Folklore’ by 
Mr. Sukumar Haidar; besides a couple of miscellaneous contributions, one of 
which deals with traces of the practice of conrade among the Kin of the 
Khondmahals and tho Male of'Rajamahal Hills by Mr. J. E. Friend-Poreira. 

C. H. R. 



THE PLACE-NAMES OF MYSORE 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society 

By C. Hayavadana Rau, Esq., b.a., b.l. 

The increasing attention that is being paid in England to the scientific 
study of place-names has induced me to direct the attention of those 
interested in the study of antiquities to this subject, in so far as it pertains to 
our own State. Mysore, as is well known, is known to history from very early 
times, and its contact with neighbours, with foreign kings and adventurers, 
and with settlers from distant parts of India—including Telugu, Tamil, and 
Mahratta—has brought to bear on it influences which have left their mark on 
its make-up. It is not surprising that a study of its place-names should 
indicate the origins, to some extent, of its inhabitants, the time when they 
came first to settle in it, the circumstances under which they did so, and the 
general character of the settlement they made at the time. Time has slowly 
but surely obliterated many of the original characteristics of these settlers, 
who, by the influences to which they have been subject have, practically 
speaking, got to bear an uniformity of appearance that is strange. That is 
one of the wonders of India, not only to the common man in the street but 
to the careful inquirer as well. But behind this somewhat deceptive simi¬ 
larity there is disclosed a diversity of origins that is worthy of study. In 
the same way, all place-names seem at first similar but closer examination is 
likely to tell a different tale. There is need to study them as well as we can. 
Such a study is likely to increase our knowledge of the history of the State,* 
of its people and of the influences to which it has been subjected. Then, 
again, it is likely to increase our civic pride to some extent and finally, it 
would prove helpful for a more rational understanding of their origins than 
we have so far been content with. 

It will be seen probably on examination of a large number of names, 
how legends, fancy, priestly influence, and the desire, to connect oneself 
with royalty has led to wrong derivations of place-names. There is no 
hamlet or country-town, perhaps, without a few old folk eager to explain 
its name. Their explanation will, perhaps, on a little careful examina¬ 
tion, show how far they have wandered from the truth and how far they 
owe it to their desire to increase the importance of their own little 
place. Such a desire may be the outcome of a legitimate interest in their 


native village or city, but it can hardly do to accept their derivation as an 
accurate one. Such explanation very generally—so far as I can state it in a 
few words—tends towards the humorous, the honourable or the surprising, and 
often away from the truth. This i9 the case, not only in India, but almost 
everywhere. A few months ago, I was reading an excellent book on the 
place-names of England, and the general impression that it left on me was 
how general is this tendency all over the world. Ignorance often leads to 
attempts at derivations which are possibly as far from the truth as the north 
polo is from the south. A few examples would, perhaps, better indicate what 
I have so far said. First, I wilf take a few English examples and then a few 
Indian onos, to show the general similarity of influences at work in this 
matter. Rochester, for instance, is said to owe its name to the fact that 
Mary, Queen of Scots, called to a sluggish rescuer, 1 Row, Chester I ’ This 
reminds me of the old story which says that the priestly injunction, Hoy 
Sala 1 (Strike Sala I) gave its name to the Hoysala dynasty of kings of this 
State. The legend goes that Sala, the founder of the family, was one day 
worshipping at the shrine of his family goddess, when he was interrupted by 
a tiger which issued out of the adjoining forest full of rage. The priest of 
the temple snatching a slender iron rod ( salaki ) gave it to Sala, exclaiming, 

‘ Hoy Sala! ’ ‘ Strike Sala 1 ’ On this Sala, drove the weapon with such force 
into the body of the tiger as to kill him on the spot. This, it is said, even¬ 
tually led him to adopt the term * Hoysala ’ for his dynasty, and the figure of 
the tiger as the device on his flag. There is, perhaps, as much truth in the 
one legend as in the other. Then, Hanwell is said to be a corrupted form of 
(St.) Ann’s Well. Maidenhead delights to derive its name from its con¬ 
nexion with a virgin martyr, while Maidstone revels in a similar attempt to 
account for its name. Old Billingsgate is likewise anxious to trace its 
origins to a British king, and Colchester, not to bo outwitted, claims actually 
a royal name from Old King Cole. Some of these early derivations are due 
to the ingenuity of the chroniclers, chief among whom is Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, the first among historical novelists. Some, perhaps, should be traced 
to the zeal of the old antiquarians, who unable to resist the temptation of 
drawing inferences, made facts yield to fable. Thus, they argued, should 
not Bath be the Roman Camulodunum because the neighbouring village of 
Temple Cloud is so plainly a corruption of Tcmplutn Claudii'f If fairly 
significant namos shared this fate, whore is the necessity for inquiring into 
the origin of names like Man-of-War Rock, Seacourt, and The Peak ? That, 
at any rato, is what an English writer says, and his exclamation finds an 
echo in this country. 

Indian parallels to these early English attempts are not hard to find. 
So far as Southern India is concerned, I can say it is most easy. Thus, 
take Dw&rasannfdra, the old name of Halebid, the famous Hoysala capital, 
in what is now.Hassan District. We find beautiful descriptions of the place, 
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during its palmiest days, in the inscriptions relating to the dynasty. It is, 
according to some of these, another form of Dwar&vatlpura. A study of 
the earlier forms shows it has nothing to do with Dwftraka, with which 
earlier writers connected the town, but with perhaps, a certain local chief (or 
king, Dora, who probably was the first to excavate the fine tank which gave 
its name to the whole town. Then, take, Vyasarapadi, near Madras. Popu¬ 
lar tradition traces it to Vyasa, the compiler of the Mahabharata, a derivation 
which, inscriptions show, has no basis to stand upon. Then take Kolar, 
about which the wildest derivations were at one time rampant. One early 
writer went so far as to make it the chief tcfwn of the Kols, the aboriginal 
tribe of Central India ! Another suggests that it is named after a herdsman 
Kola or after his plough, hala. Inscriptions show that the earlier forms were 
Kuvaldla, and Kblala, the latter of which is still heard in the rural parts of 
Kolar district and the adjoining British District of Salem. Possibly the 
name is derived from the name or title of a king of the Ganga line, called 
Kol&hala, whose name appears in an inscription of the twelfth century. Next 
take the name of Korati, a village in the old Salem and the present North 
Arcot District. It is said to owe its name to a demon whose story is set out 
in full in the Salem District Manual, by Mr. W. J. H. Le Fanu, I.C.S. It is 
hardly to be doubted that, as the inscriptions on its temple walls show, it is 
a corruption of Kalatti , a shortened form of Kdlahasti, the temple being 
dedicated to Kalahastisvarar, the deity who presides over the famous temple 
of K&lahasti, in the North Arcot District. The name Kalathi is still a 
common one among Chetties in and around Madras, and is given to those 
specially who are looked upon as the special boon of that god. Then, take, 
another place in North Arcot, Vfiniyambftdi, near the railway junction, Jalar- 
pet, on the M.S.M.Ry. It is said to owe its origin to V&ni or Sarasvati; pro¬ 
bably it more correctly derives its name from a Vaniya or a colony of Vfini- 
yans, who first settled there. Then, take the famous name Trichinopoly. 
Tradition would connect it with TriSira, the demon, whose abode it is said 
to have been in primeval days. A study of its earlier forms shows that it 
derives its name from * Tiru Silai‘ the holy rock ’, from the famous rock 
there. Then, again, take the name Chingleput, near Madras. It is said 
to be a corrupted form of ‘ Chengalpet * or * brick town ’ because of the 
quality of its earth, which is pre-eminently fit, it is said, for making bricks. 
Its earlier forms connect it—if we may judge from lithic inscriptions— 
* Sengalu nlr pat^i \ which shows that it owes its name not so much to its 
earth as to the peculiarity of its water. Then, take, Cuddalore, which 
has nothing to do with the sea as is popularly imagined, Kadalur, but 
with the two rivers at whose junction it stands ‘ KxLdal TJr ’, i.e. * Junction 
town. ’ The name is mentioned in one of the earliest tombstones in the 
place, that of Mary and Catherine Davis, dated A.D., 1683-4 distinctly as 
‘ Coodalore. * Still earlier mention of the name in Tamil inscriptions shows 



that this is the right derivation. Compare this name with our own Kndali, 
nine miles to the north-east of Shimoga, which is situated at the confluence 
of the Tunga and the Bhadra, where they unite to form the Tungabhadra. 
ShOlavand&n, the beautiful little paddy flat close to Madura, has nothing to 
do with Sholam, but owes its name to the Pandyan king who came to conquer 
the Chola king thero, routed and killed him there. It is more correctly 
SKolan Vanddn, 1 the Chola came' from the fact of the Chola reaohing the 
place, which was at the time considered the key to the Pandyan capital 
Madura. A ruined temple cloqp by has on its broken walls an inscription 
giving the name of the place as 1 OhZldnthaka Chaturv'edamangalam '— 

‘ the Brahman settlement of the Pandya who proved the Yama (destroyer) to 
the Chola. ’ Then, take, Dimili, on the other side of Madras Presidency. 
Picturesque little Dimili, in the Vizagapatam District, has nothing to do with 
Dimma or Dibbft. It is another form of Dramila, in which form the name 
occurs in an early inscription. Dramila is another form of Drftvida, the 
place owing its origin to a number of Dravida Brahman settlers who came to 
live in it during the time of one of the early Hindu kings. 

Nearer home, we have, for instance Arakalgudu, a small town in Hassan 
District. It has nothing to do with Arlca, 1 the sun,’ in whose honour the linga 
in the local temple is named. Its early form, according to inscriptions, seems 
to have been Arakalgudu, which means quite a different thing. Similarly 
Bftnavar, in the same district, has nothing to do with Bana kora, ‘ carry arrow.* 
Tradition would have us believe that Rama, the great Indian hero, ‘ carried the 
arrows ’ to this place wb«n they had been dropped by Lakshmana, his brother, 
from sheer fatigue. In the twelfth century, the name, according to an ins¬ 
cription, was Bdnavara, arrow town, which shows the origin of the legend. 
Hassan itself, is not named after Simhdsanapura as suggested by the Stala- 
purana of tho place but probably from ‘ Hasin-amma,' ‘ the smiling goddess, * 
who has a temple dedicated to her in the place. Talak&du, in tho Mysore 
District, has apparently nothing to do with the two hunter brothers, Tala 
and Kddu. According to the local story, these two began cutting down a 
tree which till then had been worshipped by wild elephants, and found in its 
trunk an image of Vishpu. They set about enquiring and came to know that 
the elephants were Rishis who had to pay the penalty of their past sins 
by offering worship to Vishnu in tho form of elephants. They then put the 
disjointed parts of the trunk togother, whon it was miraculously restored to 
its original shape. The place, therefore, got tho name of Talakddu. The 
two brothers have images to represent them in front of the temple of VedQfi- 
vara at tho place. The forced derivation of the name seems apparent on the 
face of it. The city is perhaps one of the oldest in the State. Its name has, 
as usual, been translated into Sanskrit as Dalavana. It appears as Talak&du 
(or Dalavana-pura) in early records, which shows its true origins. Kunigal, 
in Tumkur District, famous for its stud farm, is said to owe its name to Lord 
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6iva. f§iva, it is said, danced there, and hence the name of the place Kuni - 
gallu, ‘dancing stone.’ That &iva was fond of dancing we may grant at 
once; but not so easily the story that he danced here. The true origin of the 
name is, once again, disclosed by the earlier forms. Inscriptions show that 
these were Kuningil, or Kunigal. Pretty little Tumkur itself is fancifully 
derived from tumuku, a small drum, the story going that it was finally given 
to the herald of a local chief, to whose dominions it belonged. Inscriptions 
show the early form (tenth century a.d.) to be Tumrriegv.ru, which, as 
suggested by Mr. Rice, might mean the country of the tumrrie or tumbS, a 
common fragrant herb ( leucas indica). The same great authority disputes 
the traditional derivation of Chikka-magal-uru and Hire-magal-iiru, which, 
according to the story, were estates bestowed by King Rukmfingada, 
mentioned in the Mahabhdrata, on his two daughters. He cites the 
authority of inscriptions as old as the ninth century a.d. from which we learn 
that the earlier forms of the names were Piriyamuguli and KiriyamuguM, 
which are the correct forms of the two names. He suggests, rightly I think, 
that they owe their names to the muguli {acacia suma), a useful tree. 
Kadur is said to owe its name to Kad or Ea-davS, an elk, which would make 
the name of the place literally mean ‘Elk town.’ The story goes that a 
local chief, when out hunting in the direction of the place, had his dog turned 
back and pursued by an elk. It is possible—though there is as yet no evidence 
for it—that the name is a corrupt form of Kadur, ‘ forest town,’ from 
the fact of its being in the midst of the great and beautiful forest country. 
There is no doubt that the place is an old one, going back to Ganga and 
Hoysala days. That shows that it was possibly one of the very first towns to 
be founded in the Malnad tracts in olden days. 3ringeri, the famous seat of the 
great Guru 6ankarfich&rya, is by popular tradition connected with Rishya 
Sringa-giri, the place where Rishya Sringa, the great anchorite, is said to have 
been born. The forms Sringeri and Sringa-giri both occur. The popular 
derivation strikes one as distinctly apocryphal. We have as yet, however, no 
clue to the proper derivation. Possibly the name owes its origin to the 
peculiarity of its position in what may be described as the true Malnad tract 
of Mysore. Bajagami, perhaps, the most famous place of antiquity in all 
Shimoga District, is said to owe its origins to the demon Bali, whom popular 
fancy also makes the founder of Mababalipuram (or the Seven Pagodas) 
far-famed for its rock-cut temples. But its true origin is indicated in the 
numerous inscriptions that are found in it. They yield the following forms:— 
Ballig&ve, Balligamve, Balligrame, Ballipura, Balipura (the last of which ap¬ 
pears rarely). The high Chandraguttf peak in the west of Sorab taluk is said 
to be so named because by its great height it obscured even the moon. Hence 
it was named Chandragupti. A R&kshasa, finding Krishna taking refuge on 
it, reduced it, it is said, to its present size. The summit is^,836 ft. above the 
sea level and it bears traces of its old fortifications. Possibly the name in 


olden days was Chandravatti. Belagatti, in the same district, appears in 
inscriptions as Belegavatti which indicates possibly how we should derive 
Chandragutli as well. The derivation of the now insignificant village of 
Malavalli in the same (Shimoga) District, is of interest because it throws 
some light on what might possibly be the origin of the far more famous place 
of the same name in the Mysore District. At the Shimoga village, which is 
situated some nine miles from Siralkoppa, Mr. Bice discovered an important 
inscription of Harltlputra 6atakarpi, which he assigns to the second 
century, which, if correct, would make it rank amongst the oldest epi¬ 
graphs in Mysore, only next in importance to the edicts of Asoka found 
in it. In this inscription, the name Malavalli appears as Mattapatti. 
Would wo be wrong if we traced the original form of tho other Malavalli 
also to Mattapatti? This Malavalli of Mysore I need hardly add, was 
the scene of the only action that took place between General Harris and 
Tipu Sultan on the great General’s march on Seringapatam in 1799. 
According to inscriptions, which unfortunately give no clue to the earlier 
forms of the name, it was famous in the seventeenth century as much for 
its splendid fruit gardens as for its learned men. Mattapatti may mean 
either ‘ level or even village ’ or ‘ boundary village,’ i.e. village which fixeB 
the boundary. Honnali, in Shimoga District, is said to derive its name 
from Honnu anala, ‘gold of fire,’ the tradition being that fire is the father of 
gold, i.e. gold, valued as it is as a metal, is subject to the influence of fire. 
This seems fanciful but there is no clue to its origins. Mr. Bice says it means 
‘ gold bearing,’ because an inscription gives its name as Suvarnnali, which 
is the Sanskritized form of Honnali. Talagunda, in the same district, 
is famous in Mysore history, as the place where the Kadamba king Mukanna 
established the 12,000 (or 32,000) Brahmans he imported from Ahichchatra. 
The name appears in a very old inscription, assigned to the fifth century a.d., 
as SthapugundGr. Most people know, I take it, the romantic tale connected 
with the name Humcha, another small village in Shimoga district. Inscrip¬ 
tions in tho place show that it should have been a town of note in olden days. 
The name is said to be another form of Hombucha, which means 1 golden 
bit.’ It is said that tho founder of the place, a Jain prince, according to an 
inscription of the ninth century a.d., from Muttra carried with him an image 
of a goddess, tho nether part of which when it came into contact with any 
iron object, turned it into gold. With the aid of this image, he raised funds 
enough to build a town unto himself, which he called Hombucha, after the 
golden bit itself. Tradition as preserved in the place confirms this story 
taken from the old lithic inscription. It is impossible yet to say how far it is 
an attompt at explaining an already existing thing. The earlier forms, as 
appearing in the old inscriptions, arePomburchcha and Pa^i Pomburchcha. 
The letters P ancT H interchange in Kannada as in Telugu and Pomburchcha- 
may become Homburcha or Hombucha, from which comes the present 





familiar name Humcha. The derivation of Chitaldrug, head-qaarters of the 
district of the same name, is also doubtful. The name of the place as it 
appears in old inscriptions is Bemmattanakallu; Bemmattanuru. We have 
no clue yet to these names. The present name is derived by Mr. Rice from 
Sitala or Ckitrakaldurga, meaning ‘ spotted or picturesque castle, or Chitrakal, 
umbrella-rock, the umbrella being the ensign of royalty.’ To the south-west 
is a striking lofty hill of this form, considered sacred by both Hindus and 
Musalinans. The place is undoubtedly a very ancient one, as may be 
inferred from the numerous ruins found in its neighbourhood. Many interest¬ 
ing finds, including Buddhist coins of the second century a.d., have been dug 
out of them, and it is probable that further research will yield us better data 
as to the true origins of the name. Then, take, the name Nandidrug, the old 
health resort of this State. It is now derived from Nandi and drug, meaning 
‘ Hill of 6iva.’ A study of the older forms shows distinctly the transmutation 
that the name has undergone in the course of its history. The earliest 
form is ‘ Nandagiri,’ which means ‘ The Hill of Pleasure,’ a name befitting 
its position and surroundings. A very old line of kings, Jains by religion 
at the time, called themselves ‘The Lords of Nandagiri.’ I may here 
remark that the Jain ascetics had always an eye for the picturesque and they 
selected—I say this after wandering over most of their ancient abodes in all 
Southern India—the most isolated, commanding, picturesque spots available 
for passing their lives. There is evidence to believe that this hill was at one 
time occupied by Jains. A Jain inscription on it begins by invoking the first 
Tirthamkara, Vrishabha, which means Bull, and it is possible, as has 
been suggested by one authority, that this made the transmutation from 
Nandagiri to Nandigiri an easy one. In the eleventh century when this 
part of the country was over-run by the Cholas, who were Saivites in faith, 
they changed the name to ‘ Nandigiri,’ i.e. Hill of Nandi, the Bull of 6iva. 
The name occurs in inscriptions of the period as Nandigiri. The present 
shortened form of Nandi dates from British times, the endings drug and gin 
being dropped for the sake of convenience. Then, take Anekal in Bangalore 
District. The name Anekal, if we trusted to phonology alone, would lead us 
to an utterly meaningless derivation. Mr. Rice in his Gazetteer says that the 
derivation of the name is unknown. But in the Annual Report of the 
Mysore Archaeological Department for 1905-6, he makes mention of a stone 
brought to his notice by the Rev. Father Pessim of the Kolar Gold Fields. 
He describes it in a few words thus:—* It has at the top a large figure of a 
cross, below which are three lines of inscription somewhat old Kannada 
letters. These show that it was set up to mark the Kumbara ane or potter’s 
dam, of which there are still remains in existence. As the Dominican Friars 
are said to have built a church at Anekal in 1400, it would seem that this 
dam may have been made for the benefit of their converts. This stone had 
escaped notice as it had been removed from its original site in the town and 
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deposited for safety in the Roman Catholic Church/ If this derivation is 
correct, then what we call Antkal must be pronounced as Anekal. The only 
question is would n change even by popular usage into n? Then, again, take 
Domlur, the name of a place included in the C. and M. station of Bangalore. 
Its earlier forms are Dombalur and Tombalur, which perhaps is Tumbalur, 
which is the name also of a little place quite close to Adoni where is to be 
seen a half-ruined Chalukyan temple, one of the few gems left of its class. 
Noxt take Savandurg, memorable for its capture in 1791 by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. Its original name was, it is said, Samantadurga, after one Samanta 
Raja, a Vijayanagar general who is said to have first fortifiod it about 
1543 a.d. 'When Kempe Gowda II of Bangalore took it, he is said to have 
changed its name to Savana-durga. The derivation is not by any means 
satisfactory. It shows that further research is necessary in the matter. 
Then, take, Yelahanka, so well known to all of us. It is one of the most 
ancient places in Bangalore District and gave name to a nad which included 
a large extent of country round it. The older forms are Ilaipakka and 
Elahakka, from which comes Yelahanka. This part of the country was in 
early days under the Chola kings, who gave Tamil names to the places they 
occupied. This was part of the settled policy. Provinces, towns and vil¬ 
lages got new names everywhere they went. The name Kankanhalli, also 
close to this city, has puzzled many. Buchanan gives the fanciful deriva¬ 
tions given him over a century ago. He writes in his Diary :—* I went three 
cosses to Kankananhalli, commonly called Kankanhalli. The former name is 
universally said by the natives to be the proper one; but the derivation 
which they give of it seems very forced. Iianikarna, they say, is the 
genitive case of Kanikar, which in the Tamil language signified a proprietor 
of land, and Halli in the language of Karnata, is a village.’ Later, he adds, 
in a note: ‘ The name of the village is properly Kanya-Karna, composed of 
two Sanskrit words, Kanya, virgin or the goddes Bhavani, and Kama, ear.’ 
This does not, as Mr. Rice justly remarks, throw much light on the question. 
Nor does the popular derivation that it is named after a Muslim named Khan 
Khan help us much. Here, again, a study of the earlior form is shown to be 
of great value. An inscription of the 13th century yields the form Kdni 
Kdrahalli, which shows that the first of tho derivations mentioned by 
Buchanan is nearest the truth. It was apparently a Tamil (probably Chola) 
settlement, and was made up of settlers who had certain peculiar rights of 
property in the land. Then, take, Mysore itself. The name is said to be 
Maisa+ur or Mahisa + ur indicating, it is said, tho town of the Mahisa or 
Mahisha (or buffalo) country. Tamil poets and inscriptions refer to Erumai- 
nad or the buffalo country as being situate in or near Mysore; the Maha- 
wan8o, the Ceylon chronicle of kings, mentions Mahisha-mandala; the name 
also occurs in Asdka’s Edicts of the third century b. o. The question of the 
identification of this Mahisha mandala with Mysore has been gone into at 



great length in a recent number of the J.R.A.S. (1910). Dr. Fleet thinks it 
has nothing to do with Mysore, while Mr. L. Rice thinks it does. 'That 
shows the difficulty of arriving at proper derivations. In favour of Mr. Rice’s 
view, it may be pointed out that Mysore District is still full of wild forests 
with elephants, tigers, panthers, bears, bison, etc. Bison ( Gavae Gaurus), 
which is even now found throughout the ranges frequented by the elephants, is 
in Kannada known as Adavi or Eadu KTsna, i.e., the wild buffalo. The story of 
the demon Mahishdsura and his destruction by the goddess Chfimundi in the 
form of Mabishfisuramardhini, ‘ the slayer of .the wild buffalo-headed monster' 
is probably a later attempt to give a Puranic connexion to the place. Hence 
the derivation Mahishasurapuri, i. e., the city of the demon Mahisha. The 
legend has had wide vogue and some of the most splendid figure sculpture 
I have seen as far ahead as Orissa is connected with it. It would seem from 
•a study of the inscriptions on the Chamundi hill, that during the past three 
centuries the fame of the goddess has eclipsed that of the presiding god of 
the hill. The oldest temple on it is that of Msrbala or Mahabalfisvara, which 
belongs to a period anterior to the Hoysala king Vishnu Vardhana. He 
made some grants to it in 1128. One of the fugitive kings of Vijayanagar 
living at Chandragiri, made a grant to it in 1620. Dodda Deva Raja Wodeyar 
of the Mysore family took an interest in the hill and cut out the beautiful 
monolithic bull half-way up on it. His late Highness Krishna Raja Wodeyar 
III repaired the goddess’s shrine, and in 1827 made arrangements for her festi¬ 
vals and processional cars, etc. Since then the goddess's shrine has outshone 
the god’s and is at present the most thought of. Another very old town in the 
State is Seringapatam. It seems probable that the place round it has been 
held sacred from time immemorial by one sect of Hindus or another. The 
Jains were, according to some inscriptions found near the place, settled here 
as early as the ninth century a.d. In the same century, we find one Tiru- 
malaiya—probably a Brahman—making a clearing on the island and building 
temples on it, one dedicated to Ranganatha, apparently in imitation of the one 
lower down the river near Srirangam. He appears to have enclosed both the 
shrines with a wall aud to have given the name of Srirangapura or pattana 
to it. Probably it became a pattana later, for a pattana signifies a highly 
populous place. Srirangapatam was a great place apparently during Vijaya¬ 
nagar times and when Raja Wodeyar took it in the seventeenth century, he 
made it his capital. We have a striking description of it as it was in Haidar’s 
time from the pen of the Missionary Schwartz. Finally, we may take the 
name Bangalore itself. Nobody is anxious, I think, to disturb the somewhat 
romantic story which makes it mean the ‘ City of Beans.’ The popular story 
is found in most guide-books, but perhaps will bear repetition on the present 
occasion. ‘One day,’ the story goes, ‘when king Vira Ballala was hunting, 
he became separated from his attendants, and losing his way, wandered about 
till nightfall. At last, faint and weary, he came upon a solitary hut, in which 
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was an pld woman, to whom he applied for something to eat. - She had 
nothing to offer him than some Bengalu, green beans boiled in a little water 
which however ho was glad enough to get, and sharing them with his horse, 
passed the night under shelter of the lowly hut. The incident speedily became 
known, and village (Uru) which sprung up thence took the name of BengalUru.' 
This is the version given by Mr. Rice. Variants of the story appear in 
older books, one of which says the boiled beans she gave to the king was 
avare bengd\u. Now there is apparent in this story an evident desire 
to secure an ancient and if flossible a royal origin for the town. When 
Kempe Gowda founded the present city, it is said, Vira Ballala’s Bengaluru 
was to the north of Kodigehalli. When Kempe Gowda’s new town came to 
be called Bengaluru, Vira Ballala’s old village was content with the appella¬ 
tion of Hale (or old) Bangalore. Kempe Gowda is said to have founded the 
city and built the fort in it about a. d. 1537—that is about the middle of 
sixteenth century. To make it older still, attempts were apparently made to 
make its origins go back to the good old times of the Ballala kings, and 
Kempe Gowda being but a petty chieftain with no claims whatsoever to 
royalty, they wanted as may be imagined, a royal sponsor for the city as 
well. There is no doubt that parts^ of the country included in Bangalore 
District, and in fact some of the villages not far away from the modern city of 
Bangalore, are fairly old from the purely chronological point of view. 
Bangalore itself figures in two inscriptions as * Bengulflru one of these has 
been assigned to the tenth century a. d. and the other belongs to the time of 
Kempe Gowda. But it does not necessarily follow from this that the present 
city itself is older than Kempe Gowda’s time. It is admitted that a good portion 
of the country even during the supposed Vira Ballala’s time was a wild tract. 
It is possible it was so even to a later date, a date somewhere near Kempe 
Gowda’s. That Kempe Gowda was the true founder of the present city is also 
admitted, though it is alleged he drew off to his new town not only the inhabit¬ 
ants of old Bengal Uru but also its name. It is possible tho greater safety he 
afforded by his fort, attracted people from the nearer villages who lay exposed 
to the ravages of rapacious chieftains bent on carving out petty principalities 
to themselves. Many of tho points included in the story show that Kempe 
Gowda made a fresh cloaring of tho old, forest land and laid the foundation of 
a new city (not far away from the old) on a well-chosen spot. Whether this 
was so or not, wo have to answer for the old name ' Bengaluru.’ The name 
Bengaluru may probably resolve itself into not Benda K&lGru ‘the City of 
Boiled Beans,’ but Benda K&daru, * the City of the Burnt Forest', i.e., city built 
on a new clearing. If this is granted, the transition from • Bendak&duru to 
Bengaddru and from Bcngaduru to Bengaluru is both easy and possible. 
Here, I must add # a word of caution. This derivation, I suggest, only as a 
possible one; I don’t say I have found any evidence for it, apart from 
phonology. But phonology, as you might have inferred from what I have 
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Skated so far, is no proper gnide in these matters. Moreover the earlier 
form is 4 Benguldru ’ which has to be explained. Is this the correct form of 
the name? We must, therefore, know the older forms if any, from documents, ; 
coins, inscriptions and the like, of the name, and see if the hypothesis is - 
confirmed by evidence obtained ali unde. Unfortunately Bangalore does not 
figure in more than a couple of inscriptions; nor does it on any coin that £ 
I am aware of. There were no mints at any time in Bangalore, though coins 
bearing the names of Ballapur, Chikballapur, Devanhalli, Nandi, Hoskote, 
and Kunigal have been known to exist. The last of these—Kunigal—were 
coined, it is understood, by Kerape Gowda himself. Old documents may, 
perhaps, tell a different tale. The conclusion we arrive at is that even the 
most satisfactory derivation of a plaoe-namo, from a phonological point of 
view, cannot be, and in my opinion, ought not to be regarded as either 
accurate or final until we have made it pass through the crucible of a more 
exacting scientific test on the lines now followed in England and elsewhere 
in this branch of study.' 

The English and Indian examples I have quoted show how baseless are 
some of the old derivations. A study of older forms, as learned from docu¬ 
ments, inscriptions, legends on coins, etc., has shown us how we can, if we 
chooBe, arrive at more satisfactory results. The lines on which this study 
should be carried out may be stated in a few words. First, we should try to 
ascertain the successive forms through which the name has passed down the 
centuries. Then, to check these forms by a knowledge of the habits of 
composers of inscriptions and legends on coins and of scribes who wrote out 
deeds and documents in older days; next, to oheck the form thus arrived at ■ 
by the laws of phonetic transmission; and finally, to refer to the ancient 
lexicons and modern dictionaries as well, if necessary, and interpret the 
earliest form. While doing all this, we must not forget one important ; 
consideration and that is the history of the locality and the influences to which 
it has been subject—for example Tamil, Telugu, Mahratta, English—during 
the coarse of ages. Also, we would do well to study the peculiarities of the 
place and everything concerning it. These precautions are likely to minimise ' 
the chances of error. Without early forms, it is all guess work. I would 
xeBist even the most tempting derivation in their absence. They are the true 
guides of a scientific explorer in this altogether neglected field of research. 
Phonology is good only to a limited extent, only I think, as corroborative of 
the correctness of a possible form. It would be dangerous to take a ’step 
trusting too much on its aid. At any rate, phonology has proved delusive in 

1 Referring to the inscription of the tenth oontnry a. d. above alluded to, Mr. R. Narasimba- 
oharlu, Officer-in-chargo of Archeological Researches in Mysore, sayB In his Report for year ending 
Juno 90, 1915 -Another old inscription . . , which may bo assigned to about A. D. 900 is of 
great interest as it mentions Bengaluru (i. e. Bangalore) thus testifying to tho antiquity of the place. 
The story which oonneota Ballala with the origin of the name (Mysore II. 48), may now bo given up.) 
(Page 16 of Report; also sse page 45 of Report) 
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many cases, and it is beat not to lay too much stress on its importance, 
especially when we can easily invoke the aid of inscriptions, coins and 
documents. If our place-names are treated on this plan, in a methodical and 
systematic manner, by men who can command leisure for the task, I am 
certain a great many names which are now puzzles to us will yield their 
secrets up to us. The work awaits the man. 

In undertaking work of this kind, one or two considerations ought to be 
borne in mind. First, it would be best to clear the ground by a careful study 
of the terminal endings of place-names. These endings disclose in certain 
cases a particular physical characteristic of the locality; the outside influence 
to which it has been subject or to which it owes its first origins ; the limits 
of a chieftainship, principality or province of which it formed a part; or to a 
prominent building or to what is more common to a temple, river, tank, well 
hillock, fort, or tree in or about it. I have examined the place-names of a 
few districts of the State with some care and they yield the following endings 
to which, perhaps; many more could be easily added :— 

thru Halji Kere Ghatta W&di Pilya 

Pajli 

Pura* Kundi 

Samudra Katie 

Agrahara Kaval Sagara 

Mangala Agara Belgola 

Ha$ti 
Haju 
Koltige 
Mftvu 
Gcdu 
Kuppe 

, . Kurichi 

Yalta 
Doddi 
Gorki 
• Teravu 

Eoppa 
Golla 
Male 

Netta or (Natta) 

Guli 

Podu. 

Gudi Bldu Vara Bagalu Bande Khftae 
Mane Vagalu Kalin 

Bella 

Konda 
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Mahal Beli K5frS Kunta Thd*a 

Gsdi Bhftvi Mallige 

Ape Wala Gondlu Hundi=a village 

(=Dam or dyke) (=Hola) 

Jala Hant.=stair or step. 

Gundi«=Hollow or pit. 

Ajji (cf. Kondajji in 
Chitaldrug) = Grand- 
mother. 

Awe (of. OhiggavvS in 
Tiptur taluk, Tumkur 
District) =* mother. 

Pete ^Hnnsi Vaise Balli Kondi Kodlu 
(=»Valasa) ( = Valli) 

Now even a cursory examination of these lists shows that Tamil, Tolugu, 
Kannada and even Muslim influences have been at work in the formation of 
our place-names. No doubt there are words common to most, if not all the 
Dravidian languages, and in the case of these it is possible the fear of Telugu 
and Tamil influence in the State may be discounted largely. Among these 
words, I would, in passing note the following(1) Angana, (woxa) a yard or 
court. According to well-known authorities, this is one of the twenty-one 
Tatsamas or words borrowed by Sanskrit from Dravidian languages. Its other 
forms are angana (wo Xn) in Sanskrit and Ankana. Its original meaning pro¬ 
bably was ‘ a place to walk in. ’ This appears as angala for certain Kan¬ 
nada place-names. If means literally ' open space surrounding a village.' 

(2) Kot,6, which is also one of the twenty-one Tatsamas referred to above. 
Allied to it are Ku\a or Kutta, meaning, a house, a fort; Kudi, a hut; kot,a, 
kotja, a shed, wall, or fort. Probably all are from Dravidian Kudu, meaning 
* to come together'. The leading idea, as Dr. Gundert suggests, is ' a place 
of coming together ’ or ‘ that has been joined together or constructed.' 

(3) Kufira, a hut, or a cottage. This represents Dravidian gudil, kudu, 
eto. Kudu appears as a terminal ending of many of our place-names. 

(4) Ku{ika, a small house. This represents Dravidian Kottige, etc. 

(5) • Kudya, Kudya, a wall. This represents Dravidian Kudu, or Kan¬ 
nada gadu, a familiar ending for many Kannada place-names. 

(6) Parana, a settlement or town. This represents Dravidian Pddu, 
from which comes pa[[u (cf. our own hat,\i, another familiar ending for 
Kannada place-names). From the same root comes pddi, a settlement 
(cf. Kannamb&di, Yathumb&di, eto.) 

(7) PaJJt, a settlement, or a small village. This also comes from Dral 
vidian pd . It is still another ending for Kannada place-names. 

Making some allowance, then, for the common origin of some of the 


endings of our place-names, there is still much to answer for. Often we shall 
find the terminal endings as much foreign as the other portions of the names 
themselves. In such cases foreign influence as to origin may be safely inferred. 
This, and the other attendant circumstances, would eventually lead us to the 
right conclusion in each case. 

Pura, Agrahdra, and Mangala indicate Brahman inroads; Hdlu, Hat fa, 
Kollige and gudu indicate generally pure Kannada villages; vatta (Tamil 
vattam), Kurichi, Netta (= Natta or Nattam ), possibly indicate Tamil incur¬ 
sions ; Doddi, Vara (= Varam), Valst (= Valasa), perhaps show traces of 
Telugu intrusion. Khdne indicates Mahommedan influence. These are only 
to be used as guides by the interested and not as finally settling the true 
origins of a name. The popularity of the Hindu temple is shown by the num¬ 
ber of villages ending with Gudi; of the local chief's palace by the frequency 
with which villages end with Mahal, Matte, Bidu, etc.; of the fort by the 
endings hots, godi, etc ; and of conspicuous natural objects in the vicinity of 
the village, by the endings Hunsi, the tamarind tree, perhaps, a big one; 
Mavu, the mango, Kunte or Bhdvi, a well of some repute or magnitude; 
bunde, kallu, belfa, kcmda, all of which refer to a possible rock or hillock or 
mountain in the vicinity; kere, samudra, sdgara, Belgola all of which suggest 
fine sheet of water near about the village. Then, again, Beli suggests a 
defensive hedge, probably set up as a protection against invading hosts; 
(cf. Belur, which is perhaps Beli and ur, i.e., hedge town; cf. Kelveli) 
palya, a chieftain's stronghold ; valasa or valst and gu]i, settlements made 
while on flight from an established village, owing to the devastating effects 
of sudden war or famine; tcala or hola, a well-known field; bdgalu, a gate¬ 
way of the State or Province, for instance, Mulbagal (=The Eastern Gate), 
which appears in an unrecognizable form in the pages of the military historians 
of the eighteenth century; icadi, (cf. Kalaswadi where wadi means literally 
* a house,') a section or part of the territory of a chief; and pile, a market—city 
or town, especially the city portion as opposed to the fort, in a large-sized town 
of some importance. The kble (or Telugu koia) was always opposed to the 
pita, each being a distinct part of the city proper, e.g., Bangalore kbit as 
opposed to Bangalore pete. Flowers and plants not infrequently give their 
names to towns and villages. Often place-names end in words indicating a 
common plant or flower, probably very common in the locality. For example 
Mallige, the jasmine (jasminum samba ); gonde, an amaranth ( gomphrena 
globosa); valli or balli, a creeper or vine ; gula or gulaka (as in Gulakamale 
in Bangalore district), a stout herb (Solatium ferox); agara, probably Agaru 
or aguru, which is the balsam tree which yields Bdellium Amy sis agallocha ; 
konde (Tamil konrai), the tree cassia fistula; gurki, which is possibly gunge 
(=guri) a plant yielding the oil guizotia abyssinica. The bamboo is seen in 
Bednur, lit. Bidarur, the tari tree ( mimosa catechu) in the name Tarikere, 
tyhere it grows wild. A clearing is indicated by teravu; a corner or retired 
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place in gollu (cf. Ravugolla) ; an alley or lane in gondi ; an impervious jungle 
by gondlu ; a dam or dyke by an6\ water by jala; a garden.of note, more 
especially a flower garden, by thota ; a ruined fort or fort wall by godi ; terri¬ 
torial limit by vara; a hamlet or insignificant village by gBdu (literally a nest), 
kuppa or kuppe, koppa or koppal (a hut), ko^ige (a barn), doddi (a cow pen), 
palli (a hut), ha{{i or atti (a ponfold) etc.; a town or rather country or castle 
by pura oipa{na\ a town or rather country town, by uru\ a highly populous 
town, nagara. I may add that no city that could not boast of at least a lakh 
of houses could call itsolf in old days a nagara. 

Thus, we come to the second consideratien that a student of research 
should bear in mind in this matter. He should never take it for granted that 
names were given to places-without reason. Each place got a name which 
was in some way appropriate to it. This appropriateness might have become 
blurred during the course of history. It behoves us, therefore, to bo cautious 
in accepting modern derivations of places. In certain cases to suit these new 
and fanciful derivations, temples have been erected, sculptures have been cut 
out and even purdnas have been written. These may enshrine genuine tradi¬ 
tion but they deserve to be sifted before final judgement is passed in each case. 
For instance, in the course of my wanderings during the past fifteen years and 
more practically all over Southern India, I have come across dozens of places 
literally with the founding or naming of which one of the three following 
stories has been told (1) The stor'y of the cow giving its milk to a linga in 
an ant-hill and a town or temple giving its name to the town arising on the 
spot. (2) The story of a dancing girl committing some heinous sin and 
excavating a big tank to expiate it, and the tank giving its name to the city 
or village near it. (3) The hare turning upon the hounds at a particular 
spot, and the spot being selected for a big city. All these three stories are 
to be met with in connexion with the study of the place-names of this State. 
For the first, I would cite the name of Doddaballapura, which is said to bo a 
shortened form of DoddabalJa-h&lupura. The story goes that a cow was giving 
away a * big measure of milk ’ to a linga in an ant-hill, where the town came 
to be built afterwards. Keladi, in Shimoga District, the first seat of the Ikkeri 
ohiefs, has a similar story told about its origin; Sorab, in the same district, 
has a similar story to its credit, only god Ranganfttha takes the place of the 
traditional linga there. For the second, I would montion the famous tank 
of fhlSkere, the largest of its kind in the whole State, situato in the 
Channagjri taluk of the Shimoga District. Another unfinished tank of the 
same name is near Maddur, in the Mysore District. About both of these tanks, 
the same story is told. This story of a dancing girl expiating hor sins by 
digging a tank is told in connexion with tanks situate as far away as Madura 
in the South, and Vizagapatam in the north-east. ■ Then, as regards the 
third, quite a number of places may be mentioned, e.g. Chikba?J!apur in &>lar 
District; Periy&paftana in Mysore Distriot; Kadur in Kadur District, and 


Ikkeri in Shimoga District. Where these stories occur, the derivation offered 
should be taken cum grano salis. It is best in such cases to search for 
a more rational explanation of the names. 

Then, again, in the conquests and invasions that the ancient rulers of 
Southern India indulged in, large tracts of territory of rival kings were 
occupied and these tracts and the towns and villages in them received new 
names. Chola 'inscriptions show that this was an invariable custom with 
the kings of that dynasty. Their war of conquest extended to Mysore in the 
beginning of the eleventh «^ntury a.d. There is reason to believe that 
they had something to do with this part of Southern India even earlier than 
that. However that may be, they annexed in the eleventh century the whole 
of Mysore south of the Cauveri from Coorg and east from a line about 
Seringapatam to Nandidrug. It was a part of their settled policy, as Mr. 
Rice has well pointed out, to impose their names on the new acquisition^. 
The southern half of what is now Mysore district became Mudikonda Chola- 
mandala, the north-west of Bangalore District Vikrama Chola-mandala; the 
Kolar District, Nikarili Chola-mandala; and the territory to the north, beyond 
Mysore r Irratt&ipfidikonda Chola-mandala. These were the new provinces of 
the Cholas and in these were created sub-divisions, each called by a new 
name. Thus the southern portion of Mudikonda Chola-mandala became 
Gangaikonda Chola-Yalanad, while part of IrattSipSdikonda Chola-mandala 
became Jayaipkonda Chola-Valan&d. The names of towns and cities in these 
provinces and sub-provinces were also changed. Thus, Talak&d became 
RajarSjapura; and Manalnr (Manalurpatna near Channapatna) became 
Nibarilicholapura. Though Chola rule lasted for nearly a century, these new 
territorial names did not take root. With the retaking of Talakfid, the old 
capital of the Gangas, in the beginning of the twelfth century a.d., and the 
driving out the Cholas, the older conditions prevailed as ever before. All the 
same a hundred years of Tamil occupation could not but have left its mark 
and we need not be surprised that there are still in the people and the places 
they occupy some reminiscences of the past. Thus in parts of the State which 
at one time were occupied by the Cholas, there are to be met both Tamils 
(Brahman and non-Brabman) who have long been part of the general popu¬ 
lation of the State, and Tamil place-names remind os of their first incursions 
into this land. In the wake of the conquerors, it is natural that their own 
men should have followed and settled in the land under tbeir patronage. 
Similarly in the days of the Vijayanagar kings, Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, 
and Mysore districts obtained some small accretions of Telugu people to 
their populations. The terminal endings of place-names in these districts 
indicate this fairly plainly. In Bangalore, for example, they end as often in 
doddi as in htttli, as often in Kota as in Koti, and as often in Konda as in 
Sandra. Similarly in Kolar, names end as often in paXH as in halii. Penta 
is also a common ending for villages in that district, e.g., Valasapenta, 


Boipenta, etc. in Srinivasapur Taluq. What is more interesting in this 
district is that the names are wholly Telugu in character. Vyapalapalli, 
8ettiv5ripalli, Yerramvftripalli, Bhflgamvfiripalli, Nakkalavftripalli, Gollapalli, 
Bodiredtjipalli, Guntapalli—all names without any admixture of Kannada 
in them. In Tumkur, .paMt is conspicuous by its absence, though there are 
without doubt a sprinkling of Telugus in it. The place of palli is taken by 
pura, which as puram is quite a favourite with the Telugu people. Thus 
some of the Telugu place-names occurring in this district are Venkatapura, 
Rayavara, Vobalapura, Timmapura, Somalapurar Ramapura, Virnpftkshapura. 
Pura in these names is really Tqlugu puramu. The names themselves, 
I may add, are quite popular among Telugus elsewhere—for instance in 
the Ceded Districts of Madras Presidency. I would naturally detect a 
Telugu origin or admixture—especially when we know from independent 
sources that the district in which they are situate has been subject to Telugu 
influence—in the case of villages ending with pdlya , kote, etc. Though they 
at first sight seem to be Kannada names, they would, on examination, be 
found to be places inhabited or occupied by immigrant Telugus of olden 
days. The numerical smallness of Telugu people in Mysore district, is re¬ 
flected in the very few distinctively Telugu place-names occurring in it. The 
same may be said of Chitaldrug, though it borders on a Telugu district of 
Madras Presidency. As regards the other districts of the State—Hassan, 
Shimoga and Kadur—they are essentially Kannada districts and this fact is 
fully reflected in their place-names. In these three districts, the most 
popular endings are halH, kSri, pura, samudra, hoti, hatti, gkatta, etc. The 
only districts in which the distinctively Tamil endings, such as kurichi, patti, 
natta, podu , etc., occur are Bangalore and Kolar. The explanation for this is 
that they were in olden days in Tamil occupation for over a century, which 
brought in Tamil settlers into. them. Moreover, they border on a Tamil dis¬ 
trict, from which from time immemorial there has been a constant inflow of 
Tamils into them. 

Attempts at wholesale changing of naraos since the days of the Cholas 
have been few and far between. Haidar Ali rarely changed names. One 
such occasion was when he took Bednur in 1763. He was charmed with 
the place, and he desired to make it, according to ono account, his capital. 
He built a palace for himself outside its fort walls, opened a munitions 
factory and a mint in it, induced many merchants to settle in it and 
even tried his hand at the introduction of the silk industry into it. Having 
done this much, ho could not, perhaps, naturally, resist the temptation of 
calling it by a new name. And what name would bo more acceptable to 
his ears than his own—Haidarnagar, from which our shortened form 
"Nagar comes. The old name Bednur still survives as an raltemative one 
for the place. It was so called after the nature of the country in which 
it was situate—interminable bamboo forests. Bidaruhalli or Bidaffir 
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appears to have been its original name; then we find it as BidarHr, from 
which it became Bidanur, from which Bednur was only another step. 
Haidar also changed the name of Kabaldrug into Jafarabfid, bat the name 
soon died out. Haidar’s son, Tippu SultaD, indulged^in innovations in every 
direction. He changed the names of almost everything from the name of 
his own government to the pettiest office under him. Towns and forts could 
not, therefore, escape his notice and these too changed their names. But r 
with his downfall, they also disappeared from the memories of the people. 
Since then, places have changed names only on rare occasions. Possibly they 
have done so of their own accord, or in recognition of a royal compliment 
paid to them. Krishnarajpete and Narasimharajapura may be mentioned as 
instances of this. An older example is Cbamrajnagar in Mysore District. Its 
ancient name was Arakottara. His late Highness Krishna Baja Wodeyar 
changed it, in 1818, to Chamarajnagar after his father’s name, he having been 
born there. In still earlier times, Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar re-named a 
small town known as Vijayapura as Gundalpet, i.e., the City on theGundal 
river. This is the river Kaundinya, which empties itself into the Kabbani 
near Nanjangud. Chikka Deva was a prisoner at one time there, performed 
the funeral obsequies of his father there, and in memory of him made it an 
e mporium, which it still is to some extent. Gundalpet later became Gundlu- 
pet, a change requiring little explanation. Coming to more modem times, 
Closepet, near Bangalore was so named by Dewan Purnaiya, in 1800, when 
he founded the place, after Sir Barry Close, Resident at the time in Mysore. 
It is known also by the name of Kamagiri, a neighbouring hill of the same 
name. But it is very popular as Closepet. Papanpalli (also called Bapanpalli) 
in the Kolar District was re-named Srinivasapur by Dewan Purnaiya after his 
return from a pilgrimage to Tirupati, where the presiding deity goes by that 
alternative name. Hirode in Mysore District has been long known as French 
Rocks, because Haidar’s and Tipu’s French troops encamped there. Kadgodi 
was changed into Whitefield, after Mr. D. S. White, the founder of the E. 
and A. I. Association at Madras. 

Before concluding I should like to suggest that some one with more 
leisure and better knowledge of the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit should 
take up this subject and pursue it systematically. Such an attempt would 
end in a book which would help to a better understanding of the history of 
the State. It is possible I have made the subject appear more recondite 
than it really is. If so, it is my mistake; for it has a human side to it which 
ought not to be missed. Names after all stand for the tangible feelings 
underlying them, and these, when we do trace them, to their true origin 
may disclose not only clues to the history of the regions in which they are 
f ound, but also to the thoughts of the people who preceded us as inhabitants 
of this ancient land. 
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IN KERALA 

if 

By A. B. Clarke. 

This is ‘a record of a Tour in the South of India with Their High¬ 
nesses the Maharajah and Maharani Gaekwar in Juno and July 1915 ’. His 
Highness the Gaekwar has given an additional proof of his continued interest 
in the Mythic Society by sending the President some copies of this valuable 
publication. 

The get up of the book leaves nothing to be desired, and it contains 
some excellent full page illustrations, of which the most notable are ‘ His 
Highness and his Elephant' and ' Her Highness’s Bison The book is a 
record of Their Highnesses’ tours in the Kollengode Zemindari, the Native 
States of Cochin and Travaucore and to Courtallam Water Falls, Bangalore 
and Humpi. 

The book appears to be intended ‘for private circulation only ’ but the 
author’s literary attainments and great powers of observation have placed it 
on a different level from the ‘ high and dry ’ records of the travels of eminent 
personages. One wishes that the author can be persuaded to print a second 
and fairly cheap edition. It will be road with pleasure and profit in ‘ Kerala ’ 
and elsewhere, by those who have no access to this private edition. 

It is not possible in a short review to give an idea of the good things 
that one comes across on almost every page. The most interesting portion 
of the book describes the great Elephant hunt in Kollengode by their High - 
nesses. This event is probably unique in modern Indian History. 

' At last tho time comes, the rifle .(of the Gaokwar) is rested against a 
convenient forked bough, a shot rings out, disturbing a thousand echoes, 
frightening a thousand birds. The rogue, his race run, staggers, falls, 
rolls over on ponderous side, tho loudly rustling grass falling in swathes 
under him, struggles, and—is dead. Maharajah had aimed true, his bullet 
entering the brain through the ear-hole. Her Highness, firing at tho smaller 
beast, a second or two after the Maharajah’s shot had sounded, hit him, but 
did not kill at once, it requiring a second well dirocted bullet to send him 
boating the grass under him like some gigantic reaper, dying down the hill.’ 
That is the incident. Twenty pages further is the 4 Chorus ’ quoted from the 
4 Cochin Argus ’. 4 The women folk of this town are excited and alarmed to 
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hear that Her Highness the Maharani, daring her shooting expedition in 
Venganad Hills in Malabar with her royal consort, shot a nine foot tasker. 
This is no doubt a fact, bat the Indian women cannot believe it Mr. Clarke 
comments drily that the surprise felt by the ladies of Ernaculam (Cochin 
State) is understandable, for it will doubtless be shared by most of their sex. 
It should be recorded that the Maharani accounted for a bison also, tracking 
him on foot after he had been wounded,—a most dangerous exploit. 

Extract after extract of description can be quoted to show that 
the book deserves better than ‘ to live in private circulation only Here is 
an example. ‘Long will that journey (from Ooty to Coimbatore) be 
remembered, if only for two scenes of rare beauty; the first, the Kateri 
Falls, swollen by the heavy rain of the past week,—leaping with roar and 
tumult from boulder to boulder, caressed by down-leaning trees on its way, 
merrily splashing the cars as they pass; the second, the foaming muddy 
brown torrent of the Bhawani river, chafing at restraint of banks or bridge as 
a horse frets and fumes under curb ; in vivid contrast, the green of overhang¬ 
ing branches, the blue of the sky, now clear of all clouds save those which 
darkly frown on distant hill-tops.’ 

About Courtallam Falls he writes, ‘ For the spirit of the waters has 
grown to giant’s estate in a single night, is no more entirely playful and 
benevolent, is now in a mood to do mischief. From the heights above, from 
the haunts of the Gods of the waters and woods, with a roar of laughter he 
springs in air, to rest a moment hundreds of feet below in a boiling pool; 
thence again a spring, and he tears away the pitifully week bam boo enclosure 
which seemed so secure yesterday, in haste to join a mightier than he, even 
Varuna, whose reckless mirth he is imitating.* 

Room cannot be found for Mr. Clarke’s accurate descriptions of what he 
saw in Kerala and elsewhere; the following remark of his will suffice to show 
that Mr. Clarke speaks of things as they are. ‘The road to Trevandram 
from Quilon ha3 an excellent motoring surface, enviable to us, indeed ; for 
the roads in Baroda are, compared with those over which we have been 
passing, execrable, including those of the capital.’ One does not like to shed 
illusions, but a similar sense for reality compels the reviewer to remark that 
the signs of great prosperity that Mr. Clarke saw throughout Kera la are,—as 
Mark Twain said about the report of his death,—‘ greatly exaggera ted.’ The 
Malayalees are a volatile race, and were intensely happy to see Royalties 
speeding by; but judged by material standards, even Indian standards, the 
people are poor. Kerala is one of the countries where the question of ‘ the 
pressure of population on the means of subsistence ’ has becom e one of 
practical politics. 

There is a pleasing reference in the book to the Garden Party that De wan 
Madhava Rao gtve to Their Highnesses at Bangalore. * Followed a charm¬ 
ing entertainment in the invention of which Mr. Madhava Rao and his 
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coadjutor Father Tabard, showed most praiseworthy ingenuity.’ For the 
benefit of readers outside Bangalore, it is necessary to note that the Father 
Tabard of this entertainment is the Translator of Essai Sur Gunadhya et la 
Byhatkathfi, and President of the Mythic Society. 

The book is an excellent one and one must conclude by stating again the 
wish that means might bo found to enable the general public to peruse it. 

K. CHANDY. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS —continued 


Datk of 



Member- 

NAMES 

ADDRESSES 

ship 



1918 

Doveton, C. ( Esq. 

D'Souza, P. G., Esq. 

Infantry Road, Bangalore. 

1915 

Offig. Secretary to the Govt, of Mysore, 



Education and Agriculture Depart¬ 
ments, Bangalore. 

1915 

Elton, M. G., Miss 

* Beaulieu ', Avenue Road, Bangalore. 

1910 

Fawcitt, C. S., Esq. 

4 Leamnurst ’, Sampegay Road, Bang a- 



lore. 

Original. 

Froger, Rev. Fr. L., m.a. 

St. Joseph's College, Bangalore. 

1911 

Gajaraja Mudaliar, B. L., Esq. 

116 and 117 Commercial Street. Banga- 


lore. 

1916 

Garudacbar, B. K., Esq. ... 

City Mart, Bangalore City. 

4 Cole's ParkPromenade Road, Banga- 

Original. 

Goodwill, Rev. F. 



lore. 

1915 

1915 

Govinda Rajnln, Miss R. 

Govinda Rajulu, Miss S. 

Maternity Hospital, Bangalore. 

1914 

Govinda Rao, T., Esq. 

Assistant Commissioner,'Survey Depart- 



ment, Shcshadripuram, Bangalore 
City. 

1915 

Gow, Miss A. Gow 

Head Mistress, Bishop Cotton School, 



Bangalore. 

1915 

Granger, Miss ... ... i 

Shankarpur, Bangalore City. 

1909 

Gunter, Major C. P., r.e. ... 

Survey of India, Bangalore. 

1915 

Hart, Henry, Esq. ... ... 

Hay, Dr. Alfred, m.i.c.k. 

Dickenson Road, Bangalore. 

Original. 

Institute of Science, Hebbal, Bangalore. 
Editor, ‘Mysore Economic Journal', 

1915 

Hayavadana Rao, C., Esq., b.a., b.l. ... 


Basavangudi, Bangalore City, 

1913 

Kann, J., Esq. ... 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
State Councillor, ' Beaulieu \ Hi£h 
Ground, Bangalore. 

1915 

Kantharaj Urs, Sirdar M., Esq. 

1909 

Kodandaramiah, C., Esq. 

Advocate, Armstrong Road, Bangalore. 

1910 

Krishna Aiyangar, K., Esq., b.r„ l.c.k ... 

Offig. Agent and Engineer-in Chief 



Mysore State Railway Construction 
Department, Bangalore. 

1915- 

Krishnaswami Iyer, Dr. E. S., b.a., 

Medical Officer in charge, Victoria 


M.B. & O.M. 

Hospital, Bangalore. 

1914 

Lakshminarasimha Rao, T., Esq., b.a., 

Assistant Secretary to the Government 


b.l. 

of Mysore, Fort, Bangalore City. 

1909 

Leishman, Thomas, Esq. 

Sydney Road, Bangalore. 

1914 

Lobo, Rev. S. ... 

The Cathedral, Shoolay, Bangalore. 
Bar.-at-Law, Trinity Road, Bangalore. 

1911 

Lubeck, H., Esq. 

1915 

Madhava Rao, N., Esq., b.a.,-b.l. 

Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 

' Golf Ground ', Bangalore. 

1915 

Marti*, Aylmer, F., Esq. ... 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS —continued 


Date of 
Mhmbhr- 
SHIP 

• 

NAMES 


1909 

Masoarenhas, Rev. Fr. J. 

• •• 

1916 

McAlpine, Prof. 


Original 

Metcalfe, Prof. E. P. 

•• 

1916 

Miller, Sir Leslie, Kt. 


1918 

Miohol, Rov. L. 

.. 

1018 

Murphy, W. H., Esq. 

•• 

1910 

Mylvaganam, Dr. H. B.,r.R.c.s. 

•• 

1010 

Nanjundayya, H. V., Eaq., m.a., 
o.i.k. 

M.L. 

1909 

Narasimha Iyengar, M. T., Esq., 
M.R.A.S. 

B.A. 

1909 

Narasir.^aohar, R., Esq., m.a. 

•• 

1900 

Narasimha Murthi, N., Esq., m.a., b.c.... 

1918 

Narnyana Iyengar, M. A., Esq., 
B.L. 

8.A., 

1014 

Narayana Iyongar, B., Esq. 

... 

1915 

Niohol, Capt. 

• •• 

1912 

Norton, Fletcher, Esq. 

... 

1912 

Plumer, R. B., Esq. 

• •• 

1016 

Raghavendra Rao, P., Esq. 

• •• 

1914 

Rajagopalaohari, S. P., Esq., b.a., b.l.... 

1916 

Ramachandra Rao, M. 8., Esq. 

•• 

1914 

Ramanathan, A. V., Esq., b.a. 

•• 

1914 

Rama Iyer, T. O., Esq., b.a. 

• • 

1915 

Rama Rao, N., Esq., b.a., b.l, 

•• 

1915 

Rama Rao, R., Esq., b.a., b.l. 

• • 


1916 RMDMwami Iyor, S. A., Esq., b.a., 8.e.... 


1910 Ranganatha Rao Sahib, C., Esq., b.a., 

B.L. 

1909 Rangaswami Iyengar, A., Esq., b.a., 
B.L., R.B. 


ADDRESSES 


St. Patrick's Cathedral, Shoolay, Ban¬ 
galore. 

Central College, Bangalore. 

Professor of Physics, Central College, 
Bangalore. 

High Ground, Bangalore. 

Prof, St. Joseph’t College, Bangalore. 

Municipal Engineer, St. Johns Rood, 
C. dM. Station , Bangalore. 

Infantry Road, Bangalore. 

Slate Councillor, Mallesujaram, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Mallesioaram, Bangalore. 

Officer in oharge, ArcJueologioal De¬ 
partment, Mallemaram, Bangalore, 

Sankarapuram, Bangalore City. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
Mysore, Bangalore. 

Retd. Assistant Commissioner, 175,111 
Main Street, Chamarajpet, Banga¬ 
lore City. 

A.V.C. Promenade Road, Bangalore. 

Bangalore United Service Club, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Sessions Judge, Bangalore. 

Excise Commissioner, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 

Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of Mysore, Bangalore. 

Assistant Seoretary to Government, 
Shankarpur, Bangalore City. 

Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of Mysore, Shankarpuram Extension, 
Bangalore. 

Assistant to the Revenue Commissioner, 
Bangalore. 

Secretary, Agricultural Committee, 
Shankarpuram, Bangalore City. 

History Lecturer, Government High 
School, Bangalore. 

Revenue Survey Department,Bangalore. 

Cenotaph Road , Bangalore. 

Offg. Executive Engineer, Irrigation 
Division, Basavangudi, Bangalore 
City. 

Secretary, Mysore Economic Con¬ 
ference, Bangalore. 

Revenue Commissioner (Retired), Fort, 
Bangalore City. 0 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS. 

Read the following after Stephens, Miss L)., page 5. 


Datb of 
Member- 
siup 

NAMES 

1911 

1912 

Stowell, A., Rev. 

Sluder, E., Rev. 

X 9 T 5 

1915 

Subha Rao, S.N., Esqr. 
Subramanya Iyer, V., Esq. 

X 9 X 3 

Sudborough, J. J. Dr., 

1910 

Sundnrnmurthy Moodr, A. M. 

^ Esq., R B. ... 

1909 

Suryanarayana Rao, C.N., Esq... 

1909 

Original 

Suryaprakasa Rao, C. N., Esq.... 
Tabard, A. M., Rev. Fr. m a., 

M.R. A.S , ... 

Original 

Tail, J. G., Esq. m.a., 

1910 

Thangavclu Moodr, A. M , Esq.... 

x 9°9 

I'horpe, W. H., Rev. 

1910 

Tirumaliengar, N. S., Esq. b.a.,... 

1914 • 

Usher, F. L., Esq. B\ Sc , 

1909 

Varadachar, M.G. Esq. b.a., b.l„ 

1914 

Venkataswamy Naidu, B.V., Esq. 

19x1 

Venkataravana Chetty, B., Esq.... 


ADDRESSES 


London Mission, Chickbnllapur. 

St. Aloysius School, Cleveland Town 
Bangalore. 

Binny’t Mills, Bangalore. 

Special Assistant to the Inspector- 
General of Education, Shanka*pur t 
Bangalore City. 

Indian Institute of Science, Htbbaf 
Bangalore. 

Mysore Hall, C <5* M Station Ban- 
galore. 

Advocate, St. John's Road, Banga¬ 
lore. 

St. John's Road, Bangalore. 

The Cathedral, Residency Road, 
Bangalore. 

Principal, Central College, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Narayana Halt, C c5* M Station, 
Bangalore. 

United Theological College, Banga¬ 
lore. 

District Judge, C & M Station, 
Shankarpuram, Bangalore. 

'ofessor of Chemistry,Cunningham 
Road, Bangalore. 

Advocate, II Main Road, Chama- 
rajpet, Bangalore City. 

Municipal Commissioner, Shoolay, 
Bangalore. 

Nagartharpett, Bangalore City. 




t 

RESIDENT MEMBERS —continued 


Datr of 

Member- NAMES ADDRESSES 

SHIP 


1915 Ranga Rao, R., Esq., 8.A., B.n. ... Assistant to the Registrar of Co-oper¬ 

ative Societies , Shankarpur Exten¬ 
sion, Bangalore City. 

1909 Rice, Rev. E. P. ... ... St. Mark's Square, Bangalore. 

1915 Ross-Tbompson, Miss M. B. ... Plas-Neurydd, High Ground, Bangalore. 

1909 Sampafc Iyengar, P., Ehq., m.a. ... Mysore Geological Department, Banga¬ 

lore. 

1910 Scovell, G. N., Esq. ... ... Bikashijtur Estate, c\o Post Office, 

Bangalore. 

Original. Sell, P. R., Esq., m.a. ... ... Professor of English, Central College, 

Bangalore. 

1915 Shama Rao, D., Esq., b.b. ... ... Retired Survey Settlement Commis¬ 

sioner, Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 
1910 Shama Rao, M., Esq., m.a. ... Inspector-General of Education in My¬ 

sore, Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 

1915 Shamanna, S., Esq. ... ... Assistant Secretary to the Government 

of Mysore, Chamarajpet, Bangalore 
City. 

1913 Sbama Sastri, R., Esq. ... ... Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, Ban¬ 

galore. 

1914 Simmons, Rev. J. W. ... ... Baldvrin's High School, Bangalore. 

1915 Skipwitb, Major R. A. ... ... Trinity Road , Bangalore. 

1910 Srinivasa Iyengar, C., Esq., D. B. ... ‘ Lakshmi Vilas,' Seshadri Road, Ban¬ 
galore City. 

1909 Srinivasa Iyengar, L., Esq. ... Advocate, Basavangudi,Bangalore City. 

1916 Srinivasa Iyer, G., Esq., b.a., m.l. ... Assistant Secretary to Government, 

Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 

1914 Srinivasa Rao, K., Esq., b.a. ... Retired Deputy Commissioner, Chama- 

rajapet, Bangalore City. 

1915 Srinivasa Rao, Dr. M., m.a., m.d. ... Director of Public Health Institute, 

Basavangudi, Bangalore City . 

1915 Stancbfield, 0. 0., Esq. ... ... Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Bangalore. 

1915 Stephens, Miss D. ... ... Borebanks Road, C. and M. Station, 

Bangalore. 

1914 Stevens, Rev. A. H. ... ... 11, Cubbon Road , Bangalore. 

1913 Ycnkatesachar, B., Esq. ... ... Central College, Bangalore. 

1910 Venkatesa Iyengar, N., Esq. ... Meteorological Observatory , Bangalore. 

1913 Veyssoyre, Rev. Fr. F. ... ... Principal, St. Aloysios' School , Pro¬ 

menade Road, Cleveland Toton, Ban- 
. galore. 

1914 Viswesvarayya, Sir M., b.a., l.c.e., De wan of Mysore, ' Ballabrooie", High 

M.i.c.B., k.c.i.e. Ground, Bangalore. 

1911 Warburton, P. B., Esq., i.e.s. ... First Assistant Resident, Bangalore. 

1914 Watson, Prof. ... ... ‘ Niton \ Palace Road, Bangalore. 

1909 Wilkins, Rev. G. ... ... London Mission, Mission Road, Ban¬ 

galore City. 

1909 Yates, C. H., Esq. ... ... Superintendent, Government Press, 

High Ground, Bangalore. 

1914 Yegnanarayana Iyer, A. K., Esq., m.a., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Ban- 
ete. galore. 





MOFUSSIL MEMBERS 



Abdul Khader, T„ Esq., b.a. ... 

Abdur Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. 
Allardice, H., Esq. 

AnantanarAjana Ijcr, _S. R., Esq. 
AppannA Iyengar, S. E., E3q., B.A., b.l. 
Arthanareswara Iyer, K. S., Esq. 
Asirvadam PiUay, J., Esq., b-a. 
Auzuech, Rev. 0. 

Bacon, J. R., Esq. 

Badcock, W. W., Esq- ... 

Balaraj Ore, M. N-, Esq., b.a. 
Balasundaram Iyor, C. S., Esq., b.a. ... 

Bhabha, H. J., Esq., n-a. ... 
Bhasbyacaurulu Naidu, C., Esq. 

Bird, Rev. A. F. R. 

Bishop of Mangalore, His Lordship ... 
Bowring, P. F., Esq. 

Bracken, W. A. F., Esq. ... 
Brahmachar, A., Esq., b.a. 

Brown, Hilton C., Esq., i.c.s. 

Burn, J. G., Esq., i.c.s., sa., lu.b. ... 
Buttrick, Rev. J. B. 

Cadgen, Ven. A. J., Esq., i.c.s. 

Carlinc, G. R., Esq. 

Chandrasekharan, C. V., Esq. 

Clarke, William Ross, Esq. 

Cochet, Rev. J. 

Colaco, X., Esq- 

Cooke, H. M. A., Esq. 

Cox, Rev. S. J. 

Cotton, C. W. E., Esq., b.a., i.C 3. 
Cumming, J. A., Esq., i.c.s. 

Dallas, Col. J. 

Denham, Thomas, Esq., m.a. 
Desikachariar, Dewan Bahadur T., 
Esq., b.a., b.l. 

Dubreuil, Monsieur G. Jouveau 


Amildar , Sira. 

1 Sladen's Gardens,' Kilpauk, Madras. 
C/o Meppen, Esq., Mylamane Estate, 
Chikmagalur. 

Clerk, P.O. Coimbatore. 

Ag. Assistant Commissioner, Hasson. 
Revenue Settlement Office, Coimbatore. 
Tahsildar, Udumalpet. 

Vayithari, Malabar. 

16, Park Road, South-End-on-Sea, 
Essex, England L 
Yately, Hants, England. 

Mysore. 

Deputy Commissioner,Chiitaldrug Dist¬ 
rict. 

Pedder Road, Bombay. 

108 Bodichelty Street, Tiruppapuliyur 
S.P.G. Mission, Nandyal. 

Mangalore. 

Deputy Commissioner, Kolar District 
Eolar. 

Kattekoda Estate, Sidapur, Coorg. 
Head Master, Municipal High School, 
BeUary. 

Assistant Collector, Vellore. 

Bar.-at-Law, Sessions Judge, Madura. 
Secunderabad, Deccan. 

Deputy Commissioner, Mercara, Coorg. 
Historical Medical Museum, 51-A, 
Wigmore Street, London, W. 

Professor of History, Maharaja's 
College, Trivandrum. 

Madu,ra Mills Company, Ltd,, Madura. 
Virajpet, Coorg. M 

Supervisor, Revenue Settlement Party, 
Chingleput. 

Superintendent of Mines, Oorigaum, 

London Mission, Hosur. 

Customs House, Madras. 

Collector of BeUary, BeUary. 

Simla. 

Principal, Maharaja's College, Mysore. 
Cantonment, Trichinopoly. 

Prof. Au. College, De. Pondicher , 
8, Rue Dumas, Pondicherry. 





MOFUSSIL MEMBERS —continued 




Eliot, Sir Charles, k.o.m.o. 


8 Fitz-Maurioc, Dr. 

8 I Forrest, Sir George, k.c.i.b. 
Foulkes, Lt.-Col. 

Foulkcs, R., Esq. ~ ... 


The University, Hongkong , China. 


... Medical Officer, E.O.F. 

... Oxford, England. 

... Durbar Surgeon, Mysore, at the Front. 
... Fischers' Gardens, Madura, 


1911 Ghezzi, Rev. Fr. C. 

1912 Giovanini, Rev. Fr., sj. ... 

1915 Gonarin, Rev. T. 

1910 Gopalacbaryar, A. V., Esq., m.a., b.l. 
1910 Gopalacbaryar, C., Esq. ... 

1912 Gopalagwami Mudaliar, M., Esq., R.b. 
1910 Govindacharyar, A., Esq. ... 

1912 Govindaswami Nayogar, N., Esq. 

1914 Govinda Rao, P. S., Esq. ... 

1910 Grey, Charles, Esq. 

1909 Gulliford, Rev. H 


.. Principal, St. Aloysius' College, Manga¬ 
lore. 

.. Mangalore. 

,. Catholic Chaplain, Coromandel, K.G.F. 
.. High Court Vakil, Trichinopoly. 

,. Pleader, Poonamallee, Madras. 

.. Chairman of Municipality, Bellary. 

.. ' Vedagriham1050, Viceroy Road, 
Mysore. 

.. Medical Practitioner, Komad, Maya- 
varam. 

.. District Forest Officer, Mysore. 

Orchard Dene, Coonoor. 

Wesleyan Mission, Mysore. 



Haddon, Dr. A. C., f.r.s. ... 


Hall, J. F., Esq. 

Haye3, Alfred, Esq. 

Hemingway, F. R., Esq., i.C.8. 
Henderson, J. R., Esq. 

Jagadisayyar, P. V., Esq. ... 

Kesaviengar, B. T., Esq., b.a. 

Kirwan, N. G. B., Esq. 

Krishnan, R. V., Esq., b.a., m.l. 

Krishna Iyer, K., Esq. 

Krishna Sastri, Rai Sahib H., Esq., b.a. 

Krishnaswami Iyer, R. V., Esq. 

Krishnaswami Iyer, K. A., Esq. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar, S. f Esq., m.a., 
eto. 

Kumaresan, Thomas, Esq. 

Lakshmanan, N., Esq. 
Laksbminarasimhiengar, A. G., Esq. ... 
Lakshminarasimhaiya, Esq., b.a., l.t.... 


Lecturer on Ethnology, University of 
Cambridge, 3 Cranmer Road, Cam¬ 
bridge, England. 

Tirupattur, Salem District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Tumkur. 

Sub-Collector, Eandapur, S. Canara. 

Museum House, Madras. 

Manager, Archaeological Department, 
Madras. 

Assistant Commissioner, Chikmagalur. 

Arabidaoool Estate, Chikmagalur. 

District Munsiff, Chinglcput. 

Deputy Commissioner, Ellore, Eadvr, 
Chikmagalur. 

Epigrapliist to the Government of India, 
Ooty. 

Bead Master, High School, Hassan. 

Head Master, High Sohool, Kolar. 

University Professor of History, Nadu 
Street, Mylapore, Madras. 

Tahsildar of Attur, Salem District. 

Ill, Cutcherry Road, Erode. 

Munsiff, Chikmagalur. 

Asstistant Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
1st Range, Mysore. 
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MOFUSSIL MEMBERS —continued 


i 


Datb of 

Mbmbbr- NAMES ADDRESSES 

ship 


1910 Loftus-Tottenham, A. B., Esq., i.C.3. ... Collector of Ramnad, Madura. 


Original. Madhava Rao, V. P., Esq., C.i.B. ... Dewan of Baroda, Baroda. 

1909 Marreti, R. B., Esq., m.a. ... ... Exeter College, Oxford, England. 

1911 Mathan, K„ Esq., b.a. ... Deputy Commissioner, Shimoga. 

1909 Mayhew, A. J., Esq., m.a. ... ••• PriZicipal, Teachers' College Madras. 

1915 McClay, A. G., Esq. * ... — Oxford Street, Secunderabad, Deccan. 

1909 McCombo, R., Esq., b.a. ... ... Inspector of Schools, Patna, Bihar. 

1909 Millard, W. S., Esq. ... — Secretary, Bombay Natural History 

Society, 6 Apollo Street, Bombay. 

1909 Miller, Major A., m.r.c.b., eta. ... District Medical and Sanitary Officer, 

Palamcottah. 

1909 Mir Hamza Hussain Sahib, Esq., b.a., Sessions Judge, Mysore. 

B.L. 

1915 Morgan, Frank, I., Esq. ••• ... Planter, Honeyvale, Belur, Hassan 

District. 

1910 Munisawmi Aiyar, Rao Bahadur. O. V., 'Madras Mail' Office, North Beach, 

Madras. 

1910 Mustafa Ali Khan, Esq. ... ... Circle Inspector, Madras Police Force, 

Siddhavatum, Cuddapah District. 

1911 Nagappa, B., Esq. ... ... Bar.-at-Law, Sessions Judge, Shimoga. 

1910 Narayana Aiya, P. R., Esq. ... Deputy Director of Survey, Madura. 

1910 Natesa Aiyar, A., Esq. ... ... Head Surveyor, Coimbatore. 

1910 Nicholson, Rev. Sydney ... ... London Missionary Society , 16 New 

Bridge Street, London, E.C. 

1909 Nightingale, Rev. A. E. Wesleyan Mission, Shimoga. 


1910 Panchanatba Iyer, A., Esq. ... Sub-Accountant and Manager, Survey 

Office, Coimbatore. 

1915 Parthasarathy Iyengar, P., Esq. ... Pleader, Chiltoor. 

1915 Raghavendra Rao, S., Esq. ... Superintendent of Economics, Kunigal. 

1910 Rajagopalacbariar, T., Esq., m.a., b.l. ... Prof., Law College, Mylapore, Madras. 

1909 Ramachandra Naidu, B., Esq. ... Revenue Settlement Parly, Chingleput. 

1914 Ramcsam Pantulu, V., Esq., m.a., b.l.... High Court Vakil, Triplicate, Madras. 

1912 Ramakrisbna Rao, B., Esq. ... Palace Controller, Mysore. 

1910 Ramaswami Iyer,'M. N., Esq. ... Assistant Director and Superintendent 

of Land Revenue, No. II Division, 
Anantapur. 

1914 Ramaswami Iyer, S., Esq. ... 19 Brodie's Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

1914 Rama Iyer, S., Esq. ... j.. Assistant Surgeon, Mandalay, Burmah. 

1915 Ramanathan, The Hon’blo • Mr. P., ‘ Sukhaston \ Ward Place, Colombo, 

k.c.m.g.^ Ceylon. 

1914 Rangiah Naidu, B. M., Esq. ... Sub-Registrar, Davangere Post Office, 

Chittaldrug District. 

1915 Bangachari, V., Esq., m.a., l.t. ... Assistant Professor of History, Presi¬ 

dency College, Madras. 

1912 Reed, W. H., Esq. ... ... Mavinkere Estate, Kalasa, Kadur 

District. 

1910 Reilly, H.D'A., Esq., i.c.s. ... Sub-Collector, Tellicherry. 

1911 Reilly, H. T., Esq., i.o.s. ... ... Dindigal Division, Madurq District. 
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Original. Richards, F. J., Esq., xx, I.C.S. 
. 1909 Richards, J. W., Esq. 

Rivers, Dr. W. H. R. 

1912 Roberts, S. G., Esq. 

Original. Rudolf, N. , ‘S.,’Esq. 

1910 Rutherford, E. W„ Esq. ... 


... Collector, Vellore. 

...31 Park Road, Bexhill-o n-Sea 
England. ' •• 

... St. John's College, Cambridge, England. 
... Sessions Judge, Cuddalore, South 
Arcot. 

... Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall Club, 
London, S.W. 

... Sal: let pur, Honan. 


Sambiah Pantalu, M. R., Esq. 

Sampat Rao, Gaekwar, Sreemanth ... 
Sell, Rev. Canon, d.d. 

Seshagiri Aiyar, The Hon’ble Mr. T. V., 
B.A., 8.L. 

Setlnr, S; S., Esq., b.a., ll.b. 

Sesha Aiyar, K. G., Esq. ... 

Sivaswami Iyer, Sir P. S., c.i.k., k.os. i. 
Smith, A. Mervyn, Esq. ... 

Smith, Rev. Ernest 
Srinivasa Rao, K., Esq. 

Srinivasa Iyengar, K. R., Esq., su. ... 
Stuart, O. A. D., Esq., i.c^. 

Subba Rao, N. S., Esq., xx 
Sondara Raja Aiyar, P. N., Esq., 

Simdaram Pillay, Esq. 

Sundaram Aiyar, T. M., Esq. ..• 

Si^ktankar, Dr. Vishnu, ph. d. 
Swamikannn Pillai, L. D., Esq., ox ... 


Zemindar o/ Jagadevi, Krishnagiri, 
Salem District. 

Race Course Road, Baroda. 

C. M. S. House, Vepery, Madras. 

• Anandale', Egmore, Madras. 

* The Lux ', Mylapore, Madras. 

High Court Vakil, Trivandrum. 
Mylapore , Madras. 

Coromandel, K. G. F. ' 

. London Mission, Eadiri. 

Assistant Sessions Judge, Coimbatore. 
Deputy Commissioner, Tumkur. 

64 Wood/eld Road, Ealing, England. 
Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

Sub-Assistant Director, Madras Survey, 
Cuddalore. 

Head Master, L. M. High School, Salem. 
Mittadar of Chinnatamudram, Tirupa- 
tur. North Arcot. 

Epigraphist’s Office, Ootacamund, 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Rayapuram, Madras. 


1909 Thompson, Rev. E. W. 
Original. Travers, Dr. Morris W., F.s-s. 


...' Wesleyan Mission, Gubbi. 

... 17 ' Lexam Gardens ’, London, W., Eng- 


1915 Vedantum, T. M., Esq., b-a- B.t. 

1910 Venkoba Rao, B., Esq., b.a. 

1910 Venkatasubba Aiyar, K. G„ Esq., 
BX., L.T. 

1914 Venkatanaranappa, M., Esq., b.a- 

1915 Venkatesa Iyengar, M n Esq. 

1916 ‘ Viswanatha Rao, O., Esq., b.a., b.l 


... High Court Vakil, Brodies Road, Myla¬ 
pore, Madras. 

... Special Magistrate, K. G. F . 
b.a., High Court Vakil, Salem. 

... Assistant Commissioner , Shimcga. 

... Probationary Assistant Commissioner, 
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